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The Brush that really Brushes. 


The Mason-Pearson Brush is of pure bristles, novel and 
perfect construction, and combines efficiency with solid value. 
The best black unbleached, wild-boar bristles only are used, and by scien- 
tific arrangement of these in groups, the number required is reduced, while 
ney of the brush is increased, so that it can still be sold at a 


r mable price. 
I toutest bristle in each group projects slightly above the others, and 
est grouy 2} gat) ' 
ea group is firmly embedded in a resilient rubber air-cushion, which 
pr its any harsh feeling in the bristles. 


The Mason-Pearson Brush combines all the requirements 
of the perfect brush, for it ensures perfect cleansing of the 
hair, combined with a gentle massage, which keeps it in 
good condition and stimulates its growth, 


MASON EARSON 


London England 


The Mason-Pearson Brush is 


rise i ] ce . 
t the the ly Prices obtainable at all high-class chemists, 
for hai uthes st 


tores and hairdressers. It is sold 


f substitutes, in carton boxes, and each brush 
. r wire bears the name Mason-Pearson. 
the nan Made in 2 grades: STANDARD, 


! ile he Price 7/6; EXTRA, with extra thick 
el th re and black wild-boar bristles, Price 10/6, 


bleached, If any difficulty in obtaining write to 
btainable. 10 6 The Mason-Pearson Selling Agency, 

61,New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
'& 
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Won't work miracles, but 
cleanses and stimulates 
by natural means. 
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| Makes “Old” Things Just Like NEW | 


There’s Sound Sense. 


and Sound Economy 
in Home Dyeing 


but only when 
you use Drummer Dyes. 
They are entirely reliable and 
trustworthy, and never fail 
whether on silk scarf or sports 
coat, ribbon or bedspread. 





Drummer Dyes are guaranteed, 
every one, and all they are 
claimed to be. 


Drummer Dyes 


“So easy to use”’ 








For the outlay of a copper or two, soiled, faded, or shabby articles can be 
restored to good service and wear again—just like new. Renewed by } 
Drummer, “ Old” clothes will satisfactorily replace the new outfits that really 
cannot be afforded at present. Here is a short list of some of the many articles 
that can be restored and renewed to give the same good service again: 


Wearing Apparel Household Articles 

Bodices Blouses Bonnets Bath Mats Lamp Shades 

Belts Gloves Hats Bed Hangings Linen Tea Cloths i 

Skirts Kimonos Dresses Bed Spreads Sideboard Cloths ; 

Stockings Scarves Sashes Cushion Covers Tea Cloths 

Jackets Pelisses Boys’ Suits Casement Covers Table Centres 

Pinafores Woollens Wrappers Cretonne Curtains Chair Covers | 

Knitted Coats Underskirts Underwear Damask Curtains Silk Bed Hangings i 
Made in all useful and fashionable shades, including the new Grey, Myrtle Green, j 
and Cardinal tones. And all grocers, c' mists, oilmen, stores, etc.,can supply you, 


Drummer Dves are entirely British-made, and 
Easy to Buy— Easy to Try— Fast when Drv. 








See the British Drummer on the Packet B 


That's your guarantee and protection against substitutes 





—fall of M cclul, onl econominal wenkics, EDGE’S, Bolton, Lancs. QRURMER VES 


| Easy to Buy—Easy to Try—Fast when aa | 
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‘The Yield of the Field’ 


HERE’S no waste of wheat, no loss of 
nutriment, in Allinson Bread—but there’s 
enormous waste in other breads. 


Read this: “Wheat would go 50% further if the modern milling process did not 
remove from it far and away, the most nutritious portion of the grain.” 
Those were the words of Mr. Charles Bathurst, M.P. (House of Commons 
Debate, Feb. 17th), Chairman of the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 


Stop that waste in your home by using only Allinson Bread, which is 100 
nutriment, being produced only from fine stone-ground flour containing all 
the grain. Try Allinson Bread now, when war prices are straining your 
means, and mark its economy! Ere long you will realise also a wonderful 
improvement in health, for Allinson Bread is beyond comparison pure, whole- 
some, and digestible. It is Nature’s perfect food. 


FREE SAMPLE 2-lb. LOAF. INSIST ON ALLINSON BREAD. 


Se far it pay arriage) for free 2-lb Every genuine Allinson loaf is wrapped in a pater 
sa I f ar \.F tie’ together with free band bearing the fortravt and signature of the famous 
t ’ k ‘Bread and Health name and diet specialist, T. R. Allinson. Refuse any without 

tA son baker, and particulars of this band. 
” i tu f 23 cash prises and 100 1 tans on Wholemeal Flour is packed in 34, 7 and 
brea , vs and ve For a 34-46. trial 14-/b, bags ntaining recipe book for making all fancy 
ba f li Whol al will be sent in addstion cakes and ‘the tdeal Allinson loaf. The cuit of home 
C baking is becoming a matter of pride and economy. 


Natrurat Foop Co., Lrp., 





Cambridge Road, London, EF. Ga 


UNADULTERATED 
pos Co) BLING 


A ADERR EE 
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GREAT “BACK TO YOUTH” CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST GREY HAIR 


WONDERFUL SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY RESTORES ORIGINAL 
NATURAL HAIR-COLOUR IN A MARVELLOUS MANNER 








Every Grey-Haired Reader Invited to Accept a 
Test Supply of “Astol” FREE OF COST 





UST as the time has come when the social SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE TEST 

J ind business handicap of grey or white hair SUPPLY. 
is at its worst, so there is announced a re- —— 

markable scientific discovery that does away for You may prove for yourself the remarkable 
all time with the use of humiliating dyes and properties of * Astol,” free of all charge or obli- 
stains by restoring the lost original hair-colour in gation, by simply sending the coupon below 
two-fold brightness and vouthful lustre. together with 2d. stamps for postage. By retum 

The man who has achieved this wonderful dis of post you will receive this splendid “ Back t 
covery is Mr, Edwards, the celebrated inventor of Youth” gut. 
the world-famous hair-growing exercise ‘ Har- 1. A free bottle of ‘‘ Astol,’’ the astounding 
lene Hair- Drill. discovery that con- 

Seeing the amaz- quers greyness 
ing and_ unfailing 4 entirely by natural 
suCccE with which means. 
t new preparation ‘ 2. Full instruc: 
* Astol” restores the . tions for use— 
lost colour to grey bt scientifically formu- 
or faded hair, Mr. da | lated but perfectly 
Edwards has de- po ee simple to follow— 
cided to inaugurate . . which show you 
1 great “Back to how easy it is to 
Youth” Campaign look young again 
avainst grey or white and recover all your 


hair, « 


MmMMmencing 





with the offer of a After you have 
free test supply of a Be pier experienced the 
7 R om t A every ees ae "aes “te delight of seeing 
grey-haired man or woman who send | on your grey hairs beginning to regain their 
name and address on the application Wa former colour and lustre with a tenfold 
form below. \Wy =} beauty and attraction, you can always 

Even if your hair is « — tely white .& obtain further supplies of * Astol” from 

j : Onan 

or grey; if it is grey in patches, o1 simply x COOP Tony oe any chemist at 2s, od. and 4s. 6d. a 
losing colour, your free up} " of ** Astol” ¥ ell bottle, or direct, post tree on re mittance, 
will istantly commence the a plendid — from the Edwards’ “ Harlene” Co, 
task of colour-restoration, and as you 20-26 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, 
continue, you will soon have the un FREE W.C. Carriage extra on foreign orders. | 
bounded pleasure of seeing the original Cheques and P.O.’s should be crossed. 
hue of Nature herself stealing back to the hair 
irom root to tip, never to be Proce again, 

HOW “ASTOL” DIFFERS FROM DYES POST THIS “GIFT OF YOUTH” COUPON. 

AND STAINS. To the EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 

Every grey-haired reader will see the tremen- 20-26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, w.C. 
do importance of the discovery of * Astol,”’ in Dear Sit Please send me a free trial supply 
the fact that from now onwards no one need be of Astol, with full particulars how I - 
rey-haired, The sensitive, refined man or woman restore my grey hair to its former colour f 

; 7 : ae = : enclose 2d. stamps for postage to any part 0 

nat lly abhors the use of artificial dyes and hms ld | . 1 

tains, whl h are In ill cases easily detectable, — oo ——— a ae ) 
but in this remarkable, new, and quick-working IN feces isis vatbclsdedsh cus suisekouasipscessahcseeeneeaennan 
d ery, **Astol,” is just the one natural scientific 

aration that will restore the whole head of AppRI 

hair to its natural beauty in the shortest possible a a ee 





lost attraction. 
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FOUNTPENS 


ARE SPLENDID - 
GIFTS FOR - - - 
EVERY OCCASION 


WEDDING 
BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTATION 
SOUVENIR 














The favourite parting gift 
to those in the Forces 


In buying a fountain pen, either for your- 
self or another, you look for absolute 
reliability, easy action, cleanliness and 
strength, so that you may obtain entire 
satisfaction from your purchase. 


“SWAN” Pens are made as simple and as 
perfect as years of experience and 
a big business have taught us. 


“SWAN” Pens are made to match any steel 
pen, in several thicknesses of holders, 
at prices from 10/6 to £20 according 
to size and decoration—the quality 
is all the same. 


Made in LONDON and sold by ali 
STATIONERS and JEWELLERS. 


Catalogue free. 





MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
38 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange 


Street, Manchester; 10 Rue Neuve, Bro: sels; Bre ntano 5, 
37 Ave de l Opx ra, Paris; andat New ‘ ork andC hicago 
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Purity and Security. 








All drugs supplied by Boots have to answer 
every known test for purity, or they are 
rigidly rejected. Over a thousand analyses 
are made every month, and the tests im- 
posed are not merely those of the British 
Pharmacopeceia, but tests far more stringent 
than those required by the_ British 
Pharmacopoeia. As ‘‘ Truth” states in re- 
viewing the business of Boots Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd., ‘‘A passion for purity is displayed 
in regard to every article.” 

And though purity is vitally important, freshness 
is almost equally so. Medicine made up of stale 
drugs cannot possibly be of maximum efficiency. 
You cannot even be certain that it is medicinally 
active. Owing to the careful system of checking 
the supplies at their 555 Branches it is practically 
impossible to obtain stale drugs at Boots. The 
stocks at all their establishments are periodically 
tested, and any drug showing the least sign of 
deterioration immediately destroyed. 

Your own security depends upon the purity and 
freshness of the drugs you purchase. 


YOU ARE SAFE IN DEALING WITH 


Chief London Branch: 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 


Numerous Branches in and around London. 


Root 
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Supremacy! 


Like the British Army, the “Clemak” has firmly 
established its ascendancy. It may be  out- 
numbered, it cannot be beaten. It may be 

attacked by every weapon known to commercial 
warfare, but still it triumphs. Sheer merit! That's 
the secret of “ Clemak” success. 


EMAK p2ety 5; 


No loose parts to worry about and no adjusting—it’s 





simplicity itself/ And so safe you can shave in a dim 
light—or in the dark if necessary. Cleaned in a moment 
—Stropped in a minute—and a blade so keen that all 
the science in the world can’t make it keener. 





Obtainable from all Gutlers, ITronmonéers, Stores, &c., or post 
free from the Clemak Razor Co., 17 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


Sole Australasian Agents—-W. Prant & Co, Marker Street, Sypney. 








r-plated Clemak Razor 
trof ¢ handle and 
tes. 

Outfit: A 
Triple Silver plated Razer, 
Twelve sfrcially selected 

Blades, fatent 
see == 10/6 
Machine, wth 
: p 


velvet hide Str 





. . 
£ Dat. Bos TAG 


« 
—— * 
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Norwells 
| Perth Brogues 


Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer. 




















Norwell’s Perth Brogues are eminently 
suited to people on holiday bent. 


They are light, stylish and comfort- 

able, yet durable and long-wearing 

—giving a maximum amount of wear 

without any of the clumsiness and 

heaviness usually associated with 
strong shoes, 


Whether at the seaside, in the hills, 





Style No. 13 










for Ladies 


Style No. 4—for Ladies if | 7 P h One-buckle Brogue Shoe, hand 
This superb make of Buckle of On the golf course, Norwell’s ert made, a stylish-fitting shoe for 
roe ie mount of hard usaze  brogues will give staunch service _ the golfing lady ; gives long ser- 
and wetting. Made of stout P vice, keeps the feet dry always 
flexible leather — uppers of and wear. and is flexible and soft to the 
jark red brown or black calfskin, . ° ° « a 
Soft amd rectful on the fect, ab. Adnd this Summer's pair will be good oo ae — 
solutely bone dry, and keeps its yight through to next Summer—and fear ye in tone 18/6 
perfect shape always 18/6 8 Post tree in Britain 
Post free in Britain then be worth another sole. —__—_____—— 
a my | Send for ites Illus- 
All orders over 5/- Ease and Seadele. Reo | trated Catalogueof 

" Z about Slippers, ; 
sent post free -” comfort and stout Shoes Family Footwear, } 
| any address in the for the for every sée— sent post free. | 
. : est quality at on — 
United Kingdom. Bairns moderate prices. 
No. 1453x. Made on easy fitting lines for tender little feet. Give very comfort 
able wear, and are thoroughly flexible. Sizes 3 to 6, 4/6. Sizes 7 to 10, §/6. 






Style ~S 
No. 1436. 


’ 

Boys’ Brogue Shoes 
with the proper pith in them. 
Built of leather to 
withstand the roughest of 
wear, they retain their per 


tough 


fect comfort-giving shape to 
the end. In black or dark 
brown 
Sizes 7 to10 .. 8/- 
» utor . 9/- 


‘ 2to 5 10/- 


For the Children too. 


When on holiday, the extra romping wears 
out ordinary shoes in no time. 


Put the children in the ideal Summer footwear— 

Norwell’s Scotch-made Brogues. These Brogues 

are made specially to cope with all the hard wea: 

and tear the youngsters give them—are always neat 

and comfortable—and it takes a tremendous amoun 
of rough usage to wear them out. 


Other Styles in Good-wearing Styles 
Ladies’ Brogues. in Men's Brogues 
12/6, 15/-, 18/6, 15/-, 18/6, 20/-, 
20/6, 22/6, 22/6, 25/-, 30/-, 

25/- 40/- 


Foreign Orders ave carefully and 
promptly handled. Postage is extra 





Norwell's guarantee perfect satisfaction 
with every transaction or cheerfully 
refund every penny of your money. 








Style No. 1448x. 
Serviceable Shoe for 
School Girls 


This is a well-made shoe 
tout and stylish, tor school 
wear. Gives perfect com- 
fort to the growing feet. In 
black glace kid, black box 
calf, or brown glace kid. 
>1zes ands... 4/11 
9 9 » 30 « 5/9 
11 iz... S/il 


oo 32 oe, 8 cee 
” 2 tO 5 «ow 8/6 


D. NORWELL & SON, Perth, Scotland. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 


sent post free to any 








address. 
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Specialists in Good-Wearing Footwear. 


Yours.) 
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COCOA 


Glad eyes when 
they see 
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‘It’s a long, long way — 





10/6 and upwards for Regular and Self- Filling types. | yar of Styles. Gold Nibs to Suit all Hands; I 
12/6 ami upwards for Safety and Pump-Filling types. | Every Pen Guaranteed. Avoid Specious Imitations'’ 


= 








I F you knew of the difficulties of our men 

in the trenches writing hurried noies in 
the intervals of fighting; if you could see 
them scrambling round ink-pots in barracks 
and tents; if you could read how “the favoured ones” appreciate 
Waterman’s Ideals as gifts, one of the first things you would do for 
soldier or sailor friend of yours would be to send a Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pen “SAFETY” Type. (This is the type of pen 
appreciated most, because it can be carried anyhow without the 
slightest fear of leakage.) Why not visit your Stationer or Jeweller 
and see models ? 








<A> 





Booklet free from 











L. G. SLOAN, Che Plen Corner, Kingsway, LONDON. | 






























STANWORTH’S 
“Defiance” 


(Regd.) 


UMBRELLAS. 
a 

Just Wrap Your 

OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper and post to us to- 
day with P.O. for 5/-. By 
next post it will come back 

as good as new," re- 
covered with our No. 18 
“Defiance "' Silk Union, 
and securely packed in 
strong cardboard box. 
Postage on Foreign Orders 

I/- extra. 


A post card will bring you 
our illustrated Catalogue 
of ‘‘ Defiance '’ Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re-cover- 
ing umbrellas from 2/6 
upwards 


—>5-3< -_ 


J. STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern 
Umbrella Works, 


BLACKBURN. 





































WRECK 
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ty 
you LIKE 











The Bluff “ Blockade,” 
oe. a4 A symptom of Fright; 
They can’t evade 

Our shipping Fiuxite. 




























Soldering Paste is admitted the world over to be by 

AND IS far the most effective flux for Plumbing, Electrical, 
RETURNED and General Soldering Work. BOTH Amateurs and 
LUKE NEW Mechanics use FLUXITE. With it anyone can repait 
pots and pans and other metal articles, because it 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Of all Ironmongers, in 6d., 1/+, and 2/- tins. 


The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
contains a special “small-space"’ Soldering Iron, 4 
Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc. 

Price 4/6 
Postage paid on Sample Set in United Kingdo 
Auto-Controller Co.. 226 Vienna Road, Bermondse 












England. 
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Waltham 


** Riverside” 


Beautifully made. 
let wear. 





Sold reliable jewellers and watchmakers every 





FREE. —Illustrated ‘‘ Riverside ” Watch Book post free. 


London, W.C. 





This astonishing every-day and year t 
** Riverside” one of your most valued possessi 
indispensable part of your life it is a wonderful 
that enables you to be punctual upon all cccasions. 


reliability 


In styles to suit all tastes, 
See the exquisitely dainty series for Ladies. 


iverside” Series 


g Waltham Wa tches 


Rolled Gold Cases guaranteed to wear ro years. 
I CrED EME For LADIES. 
, | . 
! H 71 od st Hunti - £6 17s. od 
' O | 1 ‘ | O size, Ope - 15s. od, 
\ ea 1 gold, in 1s, and 1 t. gold, and in siiver cases. 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. (Dept. 90), 125 High Holborn, 


one test 


pocket or wrist- 





The practical test of every-day Service 


It is the best test of all for any watch - 
will stand for a lifetime. 


makes a 
It becomes an | 
piece of mechanism | 


that a 




































CIVEN AWAY ! 
CIVEN AWAY ! 


ry Carpet THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made t aders « 

«|| absolute 

ly Give oo ‘ 
t 


THIS OFFER, 
MAY NOT BE 
REPEATED. 


2 5/6 PRUDENTIAL” R 


rward direct tro m our BS 
EAL SEAMLESS WOVEN. ‘HALF-GUIN EA 


Suitable for Drawing 


a ame gy :S, 


you 











nd 
Two Gar ets i and 
we Bape 


4 





"+* Repeat Orders received from the Royal Palace, Stockholm 


sads, Quilte ame 


t Free, n 


F HODCSON & SONS ent.c.v>. Manwacturers WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. ; 


(Moni f b] Hi 








r 
a 


ted Bargain Catalogue of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, 
4 ze “Einens. momen ads. a ogg Linoleums, Blankets, 


room, 


7 


oan tame H.M. The Genuine of SWEDEN 


Gu “ARAN TEED Cases BARGAINS. 


tar receipt of P.O. 
one of our 


Dining - room, 


Swe Bedroom, Ac., hand 
af yy somely bordered in 9 


. diferent Turkey pat 
= terns and fashionable 


se ~b- 


mu 
quirements, and large 
=m enough to cover any 
ordinary - sized room. 


These Carpets will be 


self-shades of Crimson, 
Greet 


Ss, Blues, and Art 
ring, to suit all re 


sut as Sample Car 


FREE RUCS 


th s showing the identical quality 





supply in all sizes They are 
made ot material equal to wool, 
u ed direct trom 
the pur 
aser all middle profits. 
A FEW REMARKABLE 
TESTIMONIALS 


from our numerous patrons 
(originals may be seen) 
Ivy Cottage, Litcham, Norfolk, 


Mrs. W 
“Send me one 


March 6, 1914 
ilshar writes 


of your Brusselette 





ne, in faitly good con 
h I bought at your 
e well over 20 years ag 
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This Jason “‘ De Luxe” number is a particularly fine example 
of the British hosiery-maker’s craft. It is worn by well-dressed women for 
all general occasions—a delightful grey effect, artificial-silk plaited Stocking— 
strengthened with soft Sea Island material, and with all-wool top and foot. Price 2/6 pair. 


—\ 














Ve 





Quality Stockings and Socks 
for Ladies, Children, and Men 


Are produced in an enormous range of good designs 
—including plain and embroidered numbers, anklets 
and clocks, pendants and lace effects. 


Guaranteed Unshrinkable, every one—replaced if 
they do shrink. 


And they are produced entirely in Leicester, England 
—by manufacturers who have learnt how to produce 
the most perfect-fitting, most comfortable, soft, and 
silky Stockings and Socks in the world. 


Jase ** De Luxe” (Ladies’ only) per pair 2]/6 
Jaze “ Elite” (Ladies’ and Men’s) ,, 2/- 
gasor, “Superb” ,, os o 1/9 
fases “Popular” ,, n we 1/6 
fase Infants’ Socks at all prices 


Dainty Gift Boxes containing two pairs—nothing 
extra for the box. 


See the jases Tab on every pair, which is your 


guarantee of unshrinkability. 
Sold by Drapers and Outfitters everywhere. 
If any difficulty in obtaining write us about it. 
“JASON” HOSIERY CO., LEICESTER, 
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And Seoures 
ECONOMY OF TIME 
AND LABOUR. 
\ It dust s, cleans, polishes, and 

nfects at the same time. 
ry it for a few days at our risk, 


O ‘GdarMop 


\ se it on linoleums, polished 
\" ood floors, painted and 
v aioe’ woodwork 

\ in every corner of 
\ the house. The 

, \ dirt is held and 
\ alustre isleft 
\ behind 















Impregnated 
with O-CEDAR} 
POLISH. 
















Price Gs. 3d. 
*% Channel! 
Chemical > 


| ceevew pty 3/45 O10 St., 
md 














London, E. e. 








POLISH . 
“= O-CEDAR 
== POLISH, \ 

= Price— \V » i) 
aaa ae A 1s. to { j] 
= .)9 0s. 6d. Ws 
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RONUK 


makes 
furniture 
look 

just 

like 
new! 


Sold eve ease 
In tins, 3d., 6d., Is 
RONUK. LIMITED, 
Brighton, Sussex, 


S000 


TTT ee 
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gladly send you a Free Sample 





SLEEPLESSNESS 


If you cannot sleep try 
a cup of “QOvaltine” 
just before retiring. 


Sleeplessness is often due to a heavy 
meal too late at night, when the active 
digestive process keeps the brain dis- 
turbed, and on the other hand also by 
going to bed with an empty stomach, 
when the feeling of hunger causes rest- 
lessness. 


“Ovaltine” is extremely nourishing; 
it allays hunger, causes no digestive 
activity, and soothes the nerves. A cup 
at bed-time ensures a healthy, restful 
and refreshing sleep. “Ovaltine” con- 
tains no drugs, but tones the system in a 
natural way. It is easily and quickly 
prepared, and is a delightful drink. 


Ask your chemist or stores for 


“ Ovaltine.” 1/9, and 3/-. 


British Made by British Labour 


In ovdey that you may try it we will 
on receipt of 


Prices, 1/-, 


1d. stamp for postage. 


A. Wanper, Ltp., 
t, London, E.C. 


Work King’s Langley, Herts 


133 Cowcross Stree 
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W. HARBROW, S. BERMONDSEY STATION, SE 





Telegrams 


Design 1033. 
BUNGALOW, containing Draw- 
ing-room, Dining-room, Three Bed 
rooms, and usual Offices. Constructed 
of timber framework, roofing red 
diagonal asbestos tiles, walls ‘* Rough 

Cast”’ plastering. 
Price £310, including foundations, 
chimneys, and fittings, 


Design 1054. 


Verandah. 





110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapete, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 

Garages, Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE. 





Telephone—Hop 746 & 747. 





PAVILION, containing Club, 
freshment and Dining-rooms, 
Dressing-rooms, Lavatory and Front 


Price £136, delivered and erected on 


purchaser's foundation, 





T cleans, polishes, preserves any kind of 
shoe leather better, more quickly, more 
easily than any other polish. 
—gives your shoes the clear, “live” sparkle 
that you just miss getting by any other means. 





—helps your footwear to last longer, because it 
keeps the leather soft, pliable and wate —_ 





Prove Wood-Milne superiority to-day. The 1/- ws is a 


big money-saver, but you can get a 1d. tin—or a 3d. tin 
that holds as much as a 4$d. tin of any other ar sh. 


Get Wood-Milne—Black or Brown—from your bootshop, and use it 7 & 
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Capital 





INGLISH pd L- _— 


boner ~ pte FROM THE acne di 
ott against high prick 


Sq 
poe mn: ~ at most reas e prices. Lists and ¢ cuntings 


ladly 
‘Miss. M. “IVES, Lavendon, Olney, Bucks. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 


Full particulars as to thie class of pubdiicity, by means of a 
large number of the above, ciroulating in England, Scotiand, and 
lreland, may be had on application to the Manager, Advertisement 
Department, CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, 
ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 





E hor cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 7 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 
4 everywhere 6! 1° 26 & 4 a7 











Onoto Pens 


are the only Standard 
10/6 Fountain Pens All 
British Made by a British 


Company with British 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO.,, LTD. 


and Labour. 











Furnish at Lowest Cash Prices 
DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 
SAMPLE 


t. by 6 ft. 6in., only 37/6 : 
FULL CATALOGUE (No. ‘oe POST FREE. 


EST? 1842 


Complete House Furnisher, 


226 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Sole comfort 


Well, nearly. Count his pipe as the other. 
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oe Thousands of Tommies’ feet are kept dry and warm by Dri-ped Sole Leather. 

37 Dri-ped helps Tommy to fight well—for wet, cold feet mean low spirits, 

Bs and Dri-ped means cheerful vitality. 

$7 e ; 

% Dri-ped’s double wear and absolute wet-re- 

4 sistance make this wonderful sole leather s 
i as needful to you as to Tommy. i 
ty Insist upon your Repairer’s And Dri-ped soles are ob- Y 
Y Ser Fa ped rT. retle tainable on new footwear Y 
%, oot Repairs. ie little ; ” % 
i, - f all classes. But s of 
“es Dri-ped Diamond in purple DRI-PED oo z es —_ ¥ : = G 
“ on each sole is a youcher ents this mark in purple on 4 
4 for good health, double each sole; without it the 4 
Vy economy and comfort. leather’s a substitute. GY 
%y Write now on a post cavd for interesting free booklet ** How to Double Boot Life’’—we'll send also Y 
Y a list of Repaivers and Dealers stocking ** Dri-ped” in your district. y 
eae WILLIAM WALKER & SONS, LTD., County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. i, 
% Y, 
% i 
o#e 2 

Y, , . “ + $Me ee ts 4 
$4 {% 
4g THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 2:@% 
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this bottle. 


The Oriental fruits and spices 
are so perfectly blended with 


Pure Malt Vinegar that 





bd € 


does not separate in the bottle— 
it is the same all through—the 
last drop is as delicious as the first. 


Large Bottles, 6d. From Grocers everywhere, 











PREVENTED weariness, pains alter eating, flatulence, acidity, heartburn, headaches, or 


MOTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP 











INDIGESTION 


BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHES, CONSTIPATION, 
WIND, ACIDITY, HEARTBURN 


It is easier to quench a spark than subdue a house on fire. Little ailments, if un- 

checked, all too often grow into serious illnesses. This is why so many people, 

ARE lowly, perhaps, but none the less surely, have become victims of chronic 
indigestion or liver troubles. ‘Their lives are made miserable by constant 





~— ssness. l'o escape these health-shattering complaints, profit by the 
AND experience of tens of thousands of former sufferers. Assist your stomach, liver, 
and be »wels to regain their normal healthy activity by taking Mother Seigel’s 


REMEDIED Syrup daily, after meals, 


BY Mr. William Stancer, 5 Lumby’s Terrace, Stamford, wrote May 6th, ror4: 

‘*About eleven years ago I had a bad attack of indigestion. My tongue was 
coated in the morning, and my food used to repeat in a most unpieasant 
fashion. My food brought on stomach pains, and for about two years | 
gradually became worse, I dropped two stone in weight, and was obliged to 
lay up tor three weeks, I decided to try Mother Seigel’s Syrup. After taking 
two bottles I was quite cured; and I never hesitate in telling my friends how 
much good Mother Seigel’s Syrup did me. 





Price 1/14 and 2/6 per bottle. In Tablet Form, 2/9. 
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TTT] T TIT These volumes are clean, healthy, 7 T 
scientific, and direct replies to the | 
) MUUUUUELUCUEUUSUUEUEUEDUUONOUUNG questions which must be answered, ++ —— 
= eee 
= Ante F 
eS take i : 
= WHAT IT MEANS TO MARRY, OR YOUNG WOMEN : F 
= AND MARRIAGE Dr. Mary Scharlieb. —= ' 
— PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE : 
— Walter Heape, M.A., F.R.S. 
= WHAT A BOY SHOULD KNOW ) 
— Dr. A. T. Schofield and Dr. Percy Vaughan-Jackson. 
= = LIFE AND ITS BEGINNINGS Dr. Helen Webb. j 
= FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD = 
— Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. FE 
——4 BEFORE I WED, OR YOUNG MEN AND MARRIAGE 
: Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. ; 
By wm TITTTTITY mes" for prospectu iving full contents. Z/@ Bet TrHTT T 
| Hiiieach volume, of al! Booksellers, or post tree, 2/10 
PUL from Cassell & ({ Lid., La Belle Sauvage, Wid) 
4 London, £.C, 
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| CASSELL’S NATURE BOOKS — | 
TREES AND HOW THEY GROW WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE 
By G. Crarke Nutrarr, B.S« With 15 By S. Leona Bastin INustrated wit 
t Lumiére Plates by H. Essennicu Corkt 40 Photogra Pilates by the Author, and 
and 136 Photographs by the Author. Cloth S Lumiere Plate Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net . 
s gilt, 6s, net e 
THE CHARM OF THE HILLS FLOWERLESS PLANTS: How and Where ] 
. They Grow. 
By Seton Gorpox, F.Z.S. With Photo With 4 1 1 > H It-t Plate 
gravure Frontispiece and 44 Full-page the Autl r. Cloth, 6s, net ? 
Illustrations direct from Nature Cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. net WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA 
\|) CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY Being the Adventures and Observati fa t j 
s By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S Field Naturalist and an Animal P! raphet = j 
t With 16 Lumiére Colour Plates direct from With Frontispiece and about Iustration 
Nature by the Author and over » Illustra Cloth gil Ve. 6d. Cheap E dition, 5s. I 
tions Cloth gilt, 9g, net ON NATURE ; 
Ww DERS OF WILD 
BABY BIRDS AT HOME By Kicnarp Krarton, F.Z F.R.P.S 
By Ricwas Kearton, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S, lliustrated by 4 Colour and 60 Plain Photo- 
With 60 Plain Plates and 4 Colour Plate ‘raphs dire from Nature th \ 
_ Cloth gilt, 6s. oa hi da Bron GRACE KEARTON ( H 
bad WILD FL -OWERS AS THEY Grow gut, 6s. n 
Sertes 1 4 
Photographed in ¢ Pel from Nature NATURE'S CAROL SINGERS 
by H. Essennicn Corker, F.R.P.S., with With Rembrandt Photogravure Front ect 
Descriptive Text by G, Clarke N TA and nearl 0 beautit Illustrat { Sor 
B.S« With Plates and Diagrin f bird ie Nests, Exegs, Young, etc. et 
ginents of the flower Cloth, 5s, net eact Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
« Please send I’.C, for splendidly ilustrated Nature 1 Cata ue from @ 


( ( pany, Lim »D, La Bette Sa I E.« F 000 
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Nerve-worn and | 
Sleepless 


Business man finds New Health in Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 





Mr. Poole, a business man, of 60 Infirmary Road, Shef- 
field, says: “ Dr. Cassell’s Tablets have simply worked 
wonders in me. I had become so excessively nervous 
and run-down that I would jump at a sound, I had lost 
confidence in myself, and the alertness and business 
activity I had formerly possessed were gone. My diges- 
tion was very feeble, often there was pain and w ind, and 
at night I used to wake up with a start and a queer feel- 
ing of dread. This had gone on for months. I was 
getting more and more run down, when one day I read 


of similar cases cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. I got some, and almost at once I felt better. 
Naturally I persevered, and now I am as well and fit as any man of my age. 


Dr. Cassell’ s Tablets 


NERVOUS BREAKDCWN 
NERVE PARALYSIS 
SPINAL PARALYSIS 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


NEURASTHENIA 
all run-down in old or young. 
Dr. Cassell’s Ta Prices: 104d., 


NERVOUS DEBILITY STOMACH DISORDER 
SLEEPLESSNESS 
MIA 


KIDNEY DISEASE PALPITATION age, etc., to Dr. Cassell’s Co., 


Chemist stores in all parts of the world sell ‘al t f 
t, and 2/9. The 2/9 size is the most economical. ceive a trial box free. 








ly proved efficacy, Dr. Cassell’s 
WE OFFER YOU 
A FREE BOX. 
“Send your name and address 
and two penny stamps for post- 


MAL-NUTRITION 
WASTING DISEASES 


Ltd. (Box X67), Chester Rd., 
Manchester, and you will re- 


VITAL EXHAUSTION 
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There’s pure de- 
light in every bite 
—for it is pure, 
wholesome, and 
nourishing — good 
for all children from 
two to eighty. 


The Mackintosh 
Habit 

is some of both every 

week-end for the home 

4-lb. tins 5 =; of 1/4 


per Ib. loose from all 
confectioners 
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** Like it, not ‘arf—keep on sending it.” 
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It's De-Luxe Toffee 
deliciously blended 
with real English 


Mitcham _ pepper- 
mint—and very, very 
nice. Changes liking-a- 
little into longing-tor- 
more. 


Off to the Front. 


Your “ Tommy” friend 
will have difheulty in 
getting his Mackintosh 
** somewhere in — 
—but you can send it to 
him. Don’t disappoint 
the brave boy. 


Mill 
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it is an insult to your intelligence and done for extra profit. 


TAKING 


[ARhts A TaBLers 


(Tasteless) 


THE TIMELY USE OF THESE TABLETS HAS PREVENTED 
THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES. 





They are a puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are 
good for INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER AND 
KIDNEY TROUBLES, PILES; also for GIDDINESS, 
FLATULENCE round the heart, NERVOUSNESS, 
HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, and GOUT. 


Directly a COLD appears a course should be taken. A BRICHT 








Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations instead of these, 


GET WELL wo » KEEP FIT pole! tee PILL. 






THEY GIVE YOU 











: BUOYANT FEELING. 
Price 1s. per Box of 45 Tablets. 
Of all leading Chemists. 
If any difficulty in obtaining Carna Tablets at Chemist, send crossed P.O., and 
we will post free by return. 
THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 
es Black Beetles scien 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT tically” extermina 
yptus Pastill reat § s for Throat ted 2 By UNION 
‘ and recommends ) en coceo ACH PASTE 





PROCTOR'S a epee ra s had failed. The ths = at 4 a 
invaded the tr mingled with the food, 
NE YPT || & cee : is a = 
L and Guardian pr 1 at ‘Fr 
PA Ss u I LLES. SR Oh ors doe, si nternsinn vat Street, SHEFFIELD. 








Famous for 


CHEST, 
THROAT, 


2 
oY} Upveieondl Suitings, Tobralcos, Muslins, &c. Patterns 


Famous for DRESS LINENS Linen Cambrics, Mercer 
yised Kepps, Mercerise 


now ready 


Murpuy & Orr, Dress Department, Belfast, Ireland 








NOTE 10 ADVERTISERS. 


VOICE, =] COUGH. Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
Full particulars as to this class of publicity, sf a i 
ot a large number of ‘the above cir« — ting in Engiant 
A BOON bh sii ees SPEAKERS, SEACEERS, &e. Se Ven y and Ireland, ma h 1ad on applics ation to the 
i Chem Boxes, Lj/e ul 2/6. Manager, Advertisement Ben 2. J mnt, CASSELL & CO. 
Insist on having Pinelyptus Limited, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E 








COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


forward a Certificate. 1 enciose One Shilling. 
(Signed)! 
Address 





Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
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_CHARITABLE APPEALS | 
































The Lhe Oui ull receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the 
undermentioned Chari that are forwarded to aie, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
: ] 
Our Family of The SALVATION ARMY'S 
ly 500 Child pipes 
near y liaren needs £15,000 NOW for:— 

Is day by day A THE WORK CARRIED ON FOR THE TROOPS 
depends day by day upon the volun AT 180 BRITISH CENTRES. More Huts 
tary contributions of the charitable. urgently needed—cost £210 each. 

For 157 years the Orphan Working FOUR SOLDIERS’ HOMES IN NORTHERN 
School and Alexandra Orphanage, FRANCE. Thousands use the homes daily. 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., VISITATION OF BRITISH WOUNDED IN 
, tee . dj ae ae: FRENCH HOSPITALS, by Women Officers— 
' as been engage In training desti- doing fine work. 
tute fatherless children to become THE MOTOR AMBULANCE OFFICERS, doing 
useful. self - supporting men and splendid service on the Battlefields. 
women. During all its long history THE ARMY’S RELIEF WORKERS IN BEL- 
hn ena " ful GIUM, IN HOLLAND, and Officers still at their 
the ” aS nee een most successiul, posts in France and Belgium. 
but it is now restricted by lack of THE ARMY’S 15 NAVAL AND MILITARY 
funds. Will you help by sending a ROMES. Thousands of Service men cared for. 
contribution to-day to the Secretary, The Army's War Fund is designed to keep all 
Alexander Grant, 73 Cheapside its charitable work going at full stretch during 
J Saad E.c F the war. Help will be gratefully received by 
ondon, ©... GENERAL BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria 
scien Street, London, E.C. 
‘NION 


























Friendless & Fallen| * . 
4 sr comme iene mate Che Church 4 rmp 
























LD. : : | 
— night Meeting Movement. 
i oer WAR FUND 
rea Six Homes, and an 
relat , Open- all-night Refuge = r 19 SUPPORTS 
7 . ing w men and girls, id 

’ -~ Other useful work. AMBULANCE CARS at the Front, 
pers. £15 needed daily. pany help us. under British Red Cross. 
een , nster pstead Rd., N.W 
glat W. W. THOMPSON. RECREATION HUTS AND 
‘ co 200 Euston Road, London. Nw Ww. CHURCH ROOMS in British 
1, E.C Camps at Home, and in France, Malta, 

and Egypt. 
. THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 





RECREATION ROOMS for Sailors’ 


and Soldiers’ Wives in Garrison Towns 


* WAR HOSPITAL in France under 


FOR CHILDREN, =," 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 











’ French Red Cross 
= ‘ tnquicry SEVERAL OTHER BRANCHES of 
Economically RS _ System War Work 
Administered. e be — - 
prevention o 
- ” abure. PLEASE CONTRIBUTE. 
7 ——————_—_—_— 














% ”, ; 
e PLEASE Wy Ly 7A, Cs ques crossed “ Barclay fe, Hon c Church Army,’ 
Ss > 4 “e pays ble to Prebendary ¢ = le m. Chief Secretary, 
< »* HELP. “ag Bryanston Street, Marble ch, Lon re a ee 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 
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Impaired Digestion == 


The natural cure is special attention to diet, thereby allowing 











be “ ” 4 . 

- the organs to recuperate. The “Allenburys’’ Diet nourishes P 
and invigorates the system, and is the ideal food for 
dyspeptics, invalids and those with impaired digestion. ~ 

MADE IN A MINUTE—ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. J 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


ss 


Large Sample 














Of Chemists 


sent for 
1/6 and 3/- 3 pesay 
per Tin stamps 
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AS ECONOMICAL AS IT IS DELICIOUS 


SS SS 








STOR RRO 





27 

$7 

Y 

The daily spread for the children's bread Y 

y sf S 

4% is the most delicious of all food dainties. y 
Vy) Ty . . . %Y 
% Nourishing and wholesome—it helps to i 
fs build up sturdy youngsters. y 
Ys AND IT’S CHEAPER THAN BUTTER. Y 
t% $7 
Us . - % 
a Buy a jar from your grocer to-day and make i, 








% some Laitova sandwiches. They’re delicious. 


LNW 


Vy, Your grocer and stores sell it in % 
% 64d. screw-top jars. 2m 
Zs SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER. i 


us Lit 
o% 
UMMC OD ODO OGDUGEGOLELEL GGL 
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BLUSHING 


Remarkable discovery that will interest 
every man and woman suffering from 
involuntary Blushing. 


EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT PERMANENTLY REMOVES 
THE CAUSE. 








i women w ffer from involuntary blushing need 
r am of failures has come a genuine 
Their self é can be so thorot ghly removed, 


nder if they ever really had this 

g complaint. Mr. S. K. Temple is the scientist who 
ated t marve home method, that cures to stay 
t s to the very root of the 

quent blushing and flushing 
a thing of e past Mr. S. K. Temple wishes it 
f cure is different entirely to the 

i e given only temporary relief. This new 
atment that members of either sex 

etectly atistactory issue 1.é. a per 

B ling ir name and address, and enclosing 
to pay tage, t i. S. K. TEMPLE (Specialist), 

39 Maddox St., _Hanover Square, London, W., you 
receive f le is remarkab le method, w hich will 


able and wor reviously nervous and shy, now to take 
t ure and ease, and get greater 

fit fr their busine rhe description 

FREE to you free, im a perfectly plain 
a em e, and you should ive no 

t 1 Wr ‘ e delighted to learn how easily 
rma 1 of ng and flushing of the 

i neck, a pay you to write to-day; don't 
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Stamped on tho sole 


I T is not possible to get better Shoes at the 


price than Diploma. We believe there is 
nothing quite so gcod, but we are sure that all 
of the value is put into Diploma Shoes that is 
possible. You lose nothing by asking your 
bootseiler to show them to you. You will 
like them. 


If you want a really stylish 
Shoe which will wear well, 
write to-day for illustrated 
booklet and name of nearest 
agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. 
Howlett & White, Ltd.), 


NORWICH. 








Style re .1 


iM TT 





Whenever you buy new linen mark with 


JOHN BOND'S, 
‘CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING IN 


Buying-7ime ts Marking 7ime. 
For use with or without heating 


whichever kind is preferred 


Chemists and Stores, 


Of all Stationer 
¢ Rs 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 








In making one minute ohotos of your 
neighbours, friends, etc. Loads of fun 
besides. Pleasant diversion, delightful 


work, 
THE ““MANDEL-ETTE.”” One minute 
( ake finished positis photos on 
t Cards ( y Jinar ute No 
He —aee 





Not pictures 
INTRODUCTORY ys 21/- 
P ree Great Brit nly. 
f *Mandel-ette"’ anc 
16 | 1 pict Order 
Free | LI 
u t vith 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. (Dept. 343) 
R.A. A. Chicago Bidgs., Whitechapel, LIVERPOOL. 

















Buy your linen 
direct from Ireland 


Robinson & Cleaver’s are noted the 
world over for Fine Irish Linen, woven 
on their own looms at Banbridge, County 
Down. As actual manufacturers they 
offer you the full advantages at direct 
buying, thus giving you the greatest 
possible value at the lowest price. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


No. 51. Ladies’ all pure Linen Hemstitched Hand- 


| kerchiefs, about 124 ins., with y}, in hems Per 
dozen 2/11 
No. 1k. Ladies’ Fine Mull Initial Handkerchiefs, 
about 15 ins., with 4 in. hems. Height of embroid 
| ut 14 Ins Per dozen 46 
. Ge eme all pure Linen Hemstitched 
| Handkerchiefs, about 184 ins., with 4 in. hems, 
Per dozen ° 5/3 


BED LINEN— 


Plain Linen Shee heavy weight, our own make. 
No. Muar. (Single Bed Sizes) » ah yds., 21/7; 

x 3vds., 25/6. (Double Bed Sizes) 24 x 3 yds., 
31/10; 24 x 34 yds., 37/1 per parr. 


Tilustvated List and Samples Post fF 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lrp.. 
36c DoneGALL PLace, BELFAST. 





LONDON. LIVERPOOL 
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CURE THE DRUNKARD 


With or without his knowledge, by a simple 
and inexpensive Home Method, which can 
be administered in Tea, Coffee or Food. 








If you have anyone dear to you ted by the terrible drink habit, this remarkable drink cure will more 
nterest yo We will give ive proof of the wonderful cures effected by this remedy ; in fact, we 
of testing it tree of charge en with the trial | 
it can be used without fe f detection, and i te tastele and ' 


tients’ knowledge . No. 1363 | 
cure has bee i} e of your 


but vea I 


iny who have received t 





10w with confidence 
cured, Since he 





testi ” EB slay 


vil 1 og ers tot ur wondertu 1 sur me ! 
FREE - 3 val, tal how “ oe H nom; to will 3 “the 4 Ge i 
remedy. Corre resp mdence strictly confide ential . / y i 


The WARD CHEMIOAL ©0., 597 Century House, 205 Regent St., London, W. 








COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “The Quiver,” } 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


; I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. , 

Name re oe nee ee 


Address et St ee ee eee ee 
Age Date of Birthday 


OZERINE 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 


It is now about thirty years since OZERINE was 
first prescribed by a most eminent London Spec- 

















_—— i 


HOLLOWAYS 


PILLS «: OINTMENT. 











ialist for Nervous Diseases, a man of European 
reputation and of vast experience both in private 
and in hospital practice. It was at once found BLESSINGS IN EVERY FAMILY 
that this remedy possessed a most marvellous and | 
almost magical power over this dreadful and, THE OINTMENT is the greatest heal- 
hitherto, very intractable disease, that in the great ing agent known for Old Sores } 
majority ot cases from the very first dose of * and all Skin Affections, Cuts, 
OZERINE, fits ceased entirely, even in the very Bru > lds. Chil- 
si sruises, Burns, Sealds, Chil i 

worst cases, There is abundant and overwhelming | THE bla - sed -on- an 
prooi, that when the OZERINE treatment is per- | alae , ae — - " Pll it a 
severed with, a complete and permanent cure is PILLS junction with the Pills ¥ 
obtained. Many thousands of testimonials have are a Sure will afford a speedy 
been received from grateful sufferers who have cure for Con T¢ lie f in cases ol 
been cured by OZERINE after every other known Stipation, Ind1- Sciatica, Rheuma- 
medicine for this disease had been tried in vain. gestion, Bilious — and Com 
By the recommendation of one sufferer to another a 1 Colds, Coughs 
OZERINE is now being used most successfully Attacks, Hea and Chest 
in all parts of the world. To prove its efficacy ache, Dizziness and & Throat 

na fide sufferers sending a letter now will receive other complaints which Comp- 
by return one week’s supply of the remedy without arise from a sluggish con laints. ; 
harge or obligation. OZERINE is sent post dition of the Liver, Bowels ' 
‘ree in the United Kingdom for 4s. 6d. and 315, and Kidnevs, by stimulating * 
yer bottle." For Canada, all parts of the |} mpire, ; , ural , 
‘orth and South America, an 11s. package, swuffi- these organs to natural activity. 





nt for forty days’ treatment, will be sent post free “it : ; » ale mar hos ora 
for x28. (3 dollars). Write'to 1. W. NICHOLL, oe eecemmemntanaiameneieamemaaal 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 27 High Street, Belfast. SILVERN IN PRICE COLDEN IN WORTH 
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But restore your grey 
and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S 


Sulphur HAIR 
RESTORER 


1/6 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the 
former colour in a few days, thus 
securing a preserved appearance, has en- 
abled thousands to retain their position. 








Sold Everywhere. 


Lockyer’s gives health to the hair and 
restores the natural colour. It cleanses 
the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing. 





This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great Hair Specialists— 


J. PEPPER & CO., Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, LONDON, S.E., 
ind can be obtained direct from them by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world. 


























WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 





Show Rooms: 














Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 62 MOOR ST. 
Why not then me direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectly 
Ww conditio [ also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 





ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, &e. 
at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My 


lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
} DISCOUNT FOR on OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


Send post »- day for Illustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM, _Fstablished 


ears, 







Special Attention given 
me to Export Orders. 






























; ECONOMY In THE FAMILY HOUSEKEEPINC—A TIMELY HINT. 
A Wise Woman. In CON On sent, when the Family purse has to be studied and economy 


practised, many mothers are finding out the wonderful economy of a wise use of 






















ie HOME-POTTED 
. DLUM [ REES MEATS ano FISH 
. nev 2 
gee ror ie THEY SAVE THE BACON BILL—AND THE BUTCHER'S BILL TOO 
-— Pu boos Dainty— Tasty seer rat Absolutely Pure and the Very Best. 














a Pyys One wise woman we know of kee eps a stock of them in her store ALWAYS READY 
Pur a. “They make dainty SANDWICHES for teas, suppers, &c. 


A FINE 
DAINTY 

















7 “QUITE THE CORRECT THING.’ FOR 
8 25 “0 ALI SROCERS, CONPECTIONNES AND STORES, at 6d. & L/e SOLDIERS 
;, : re. &f nnot rocure, write to 
end 3d. for Varieties. Geo. ‘w. Piumtree, ‘Eta Southport, Na a f nearest Agent. IN CAMP 
& Sample Jar. TRY THEM ALL. Also ask for “‘Plumtree’s’’ Ox Tongues 
t and other Dainties_ packed in Glass. 
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What We 


Have We'll Hold 



















In 


forces of Canada, 


answered nobly to “the Empire’s Call.” 
that a suitable emblem or badge should be made and worn as a fitting 





The Symbol of Empire 


SYMBOL 


of EMPIRE 


Every true British man and woman thrills with pride when they think 
of the gallantry, the courage and the devotion to their country shown 
by our fighting men throughout the Empire. 
men of this country rallied in their thousands to the colours, but the 


dia, South Africa, Australia an 





For patriotic 
Men and 
Women. :: 





Not only have the 


d New Sesdend have 


It has, therefore, been felt 


memento of this never-to-be-forgotten conflict and as a reminder of 








those who have gathered from all parts of the world to the Empire’s aid. 
























back (for men) or brooc 
(for ladies). 


OUR DUTY. 








h back 


EACH. 


COUPON he a “SYMBOL OF EMPIRE” - BADGE 

















To THE WHITK MANUFACTURING Co.,, Ltd.( Dept. 101), 1644 Market 8t., Manchester. 
Please s@ud me....... Symbolof Empire * Badges (in gilt and enamel at 2/6 
each®) (in siiver wilt £/- each®), for which L enclose the um of........eeseeeee Please 
forWard post free the f Wing address 
SNE Suiwd aud dd ecenne sharks dhe st bweneeuensebonsedaase 
M Mrs M 
Fl 4. PMPITTTTTITITITIITITITLETLLT EEL LTTE Ur tte 
State here if button rooch back required 
*Please strike out one not required 








The badge whi h is w being offered throughout { The “ Symbo! of E:mpir bta rom 
the country should ) y every man who is | any jeweller—all app shoul ma he 
unable to join the very ao ania | upon belc »w and sen t to our offices 
someone near and « the fighting line ; in | The badge is a ch g piece of jewellery. It is 
fact, by everyone wh country and feel | wrought in gilt metal, r | 1¢ enamel, beautifully 
proud of the great Empire t ul bh they belong. made and exquisitely ¢ 1, with the figur ut 

he badge will be worn by patriotic Britishers } out (4.¢., saw pierced id. It is an adornment 
all over the country and throughout the British | which anyone may be ito wear. The “* Symbol 
Colonies, and will become universally known as of Empire” badge is be ecially manufactured by 
* the Symbol of Empire! When the war is over | British labour in the British factory of Messrs, The 
it will be a memento which thousands will keep | White Manufacturing (¢ Ltd., of Manchester, and 
and prize | will be sold at the low price of 
Supplied with either button In Real Sil Gil 

PP n Kea ilver Guilt, 


5/- each. 


GET A 
“SYMBOL OF EMPIRE” 
BADGE TO-DAY. 


with other 
Britishers 


Unite 
True 
show your Patriotism. 


and 


oupon with 
mut delay. 


Fill 


remittance u 


in and post ( 
tthe 
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BEFORE buyin 


economical 






i 


The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


HYDE, near Manchester. 


new by simply wash- 
ing. It gives to 
furniture that dignified appearance which hitherto has been 
only possible by using leather. And Rexine is most 
its cost 1s only one-quarter that of leather. 


furnishing house can show you patterns ; but if not, write :— 


is the perfect upholstering material. 
It is impervious to stains, grease, 
water, and is scratch-proof. It 
never cracks or peels, and 
if soiled, can be made like 





g new furniture carefully examine samples of 
Rexine. You will not be able to distinguish 


it from leather—it has the same 
charming colourings and grains. 


— 
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BENSON'S 


FINE GEM RING 


(= 


£6 6s 





GOLD 
£6. 


To >> 
CAT Rh ~ e — —~ 
ee Se Qos" 


Diamonds, £10 10s. 


f - > Largest Stock in 
OL OYOL OA London 
; ? “ Ts 
Ks a Io Bracelet, Wristlet 


and other 
Watches, Gc. 


Gold from 





S. 





SELF-FITTING 


““PERFECT SAFETY” 


GOLD WATCH 
BRACELETS. 


The hnest quality, with lever movements, 





= from £5 . 5s. 
‘S 
Ss 


The “‘ACTIVE SERVICE” 
WRISTLET WATCH, 


Cases and Leather Strap, £2 10s., 


In Gold, £5. 


With Luminous Dial and Hands. in Silver 





The Economical 


Warranted Timekeepers. 


ABLI 


‘ 2a ton of MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
' Times is STII AVAIL 


id Ruby, Selections sent at our risk and expense. 


£10. 


<r % y 
Ruby and Dia nds, 


Illustrated Books (post free) of Watches 
of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch Bracelets, 
Rings (with size card), Jewels, &c. ; of 
Clocks, “Empire” Pilate, &c.; and of 
Inexpensive Silver Goods for Presents, 


Dressing Cases, &c. 
10s 
Mention THe Quiver. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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“From the same 
tin of Benger’s Food you 
can maintain a healthy man 
or feed a baby.”’ 


prepared with fresh new milk, is replete with those 
food elements most necessary to sustain life in full 
vigour. In addition, Benger’s Food contains the 
natural digestive principles which act upon these Food 
elements, and enable them to be assimilated with ease 
by persons in all conditions of health and of all ages. 


During illness, convalescence, and whenever light food and 
special nourishment is required, Benger's has proved itself in 
many respects to be the most valuable food known to Science. 

Benger’s food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


Those who have the care of an invalid will find a variety 
of safe diet changes in the Booklet, ‘“‘ Benger's Food 
and How to Use It,” for Intants, Invalids, and the 
Aged, post free on application to 


BENGER'’S FOOD LTD., OTTER WORKS, MANCHESTER. 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK (U.S.A.) 92, William St. SYDNEY (N.S.W.) 117, Pitt St 
Cenadian A gents—National Drug & Chemical Co,, Ltd., 44, St, Gabriel St. 
MONTREAL, and branches throughout Canada, 
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lands 
Rowand dor 


yothing, refreshing, and emollient milk for the face, hands. and arms, 
warranted free from any leaden or metallic ingredients; it 


REMOVES FRECKLES, SUNBURN, 


tan, redness, and roughness of the skin, caused by the use of hard water; 
oothes prickly heat, stings of insects, Xc.; keeps the 


SKIN COOL AND REFRESHED 


during the heat of summer, and renders the skin soft, smooth, and delicate ; 
botiles 2/3 and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A, ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING 
HFARTS 


THE following are the sums received from 
old and new members up to and including 
April 30th, 1915: 

. from E. M. Newnham. 

{1 from Miss E, Cass 

tos, from M. A, J. 
¢ E., Miss Farmer, John Toller. 
May Wilson, Mrs 


fi ik 


3. each from A 
each from F, E,. Carrington, 
Robertshaw 

2s. 6d. from A. S. P. 

1s, 6d. from A. E, Crane. 

each from Miss Auld, Mrs 
Miss L. Robertshaw, 
Nic holas, Miss | 


Latter, Miss Robert- 


y) 


snaw, Misses Boosey 


May J 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 


the 


Butler. 


ceived up to and including April 3oth, 1915: 


For The British Home and Hospital for Incurables: 
na tt: A eo Be. BM. Bo: 1.8. F...98 
For The Y.M.C.A. Work Anonymous (Harborne) 


Contributions for relizious and philanthyrof 


__THE QUIVER 


TOs per John 
MH. D, E., 12 
Thistle,"’ f2 


Edmond (Wanlockhead), {2 
James McCall, £2; “A Scottish 


For The ‘ Quivei Waifs’ Fund: ‘** Anonymous 
(Liverpool), {20 

For The Ragged School Union: L. D. H. F., 10s. 6d 

For The Ragged School Union Holiday Fund ** Aved 
W idow, 10S 

For Th hildven's 


National ( Tlome A. P., as. ¢ 
‘ Alys,”’ 2s. 6d ** Incog.,” 2s. 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: H. D., 20s.: A. E 


For Nurse Bailey's Fund: Miss E. M. Leishman, 1 

For The Fresh Air Fund: F. W. H 

For T/ Colonial and Continental Church Soi 
J. b. Petheram, tcs. ; ‘* Alys,’’ 3s. 

For Comforts , Mine Sweepe Ladies of t 
Senior Class of Trinity Presbyterian Chur 


Sunday School, Kochdale, per Kev. J. G. Ti 
42 
For Rev. F. Swa i's Work *Gratitude,” 41 
For The Rev. Geo. Tiwentyman's Wh ‘* Incog., 
Sent direct to Dr. Barnardo's H G. Kk. (Falkirk 
/ 10, 
Sent direct to 7 Nationa! Children's Hom ‘ Anor 


(Truro), £1; a parcel of clothi 
Pelyate. 

Sent direct to St. Andi s Water Church Mission 
f Sa j 1 Fishermen at Home a broad: “A 
kteader of THE Quiver," a melodeon., 
may ft kditor, THE QUIVER, 

/ on, £A 











Dr. : LEC. LSS 7 L.F.P.S. Glas., etc. (1 
suiting our youngster admi y, for which we are very tha 
Ww miuk and water alone f flew I 
Mrs.Boulton, of 173 Nort! k St., Princes Avenue, | 
rl w warded first prize 
" W t rigie 
they u 
| th O 
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THE ONLY SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE 
TO BREAST MILK FOR YOUR BABY 






‘ 9 In Tins 
Used in oat a 
the Packets 
Russian 
Imperial A NEAVE’S FOOD 
Nursery PRIZE BABY. 


90 Years’ Reputatio 


To induce every Mother to try Neave’s Food for her 
own Baby. we will send a sampie tin free, if 1\d. stamps 









} 
ul 1 


Foo 





writes 
She w ’ 
t rth Apr ) . 
1u “Tr ! i ‘ 
fous Sane fl 
t he pt 1 | 
ala A 
f Ne t 





are enclosed for postage. 


We will also send free a useful 
Booklet. *‘Hints About Baby.” 
have this Booklet, and if a sample is not required the 
Booklet alone will be sent free and post free onre 








Every Mother ought to 








FOR DINGBRIDGE. 


Be sure to mention “ The Ou 
——— 





ceiot of a post card mentioning “The Qui.er 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., 








Eva Norah Boulton. 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP. 





Reproduced from the original drawing 
by Bert Thomas and S. E. Scott. 








JN France you called this “Savon,” Tommy, dear! 
And the meaning of the word is very clear. 
What saved the shirt you have on? 
Why, good old Sunlight Savon. 
It’s the SAVON that you SAVE ON—Tommy, dear! 





£1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY ON EVERY BAR. 


The name Lever on Soap is @ guarantee °f Purity and Excellence. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


& 298—23 
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THE NIGHT OF THE BATH 


If you want to make the Children’s Bath Night a 
time of joy and delight, and in every way a success, 


Siw tlie. 4 
Ao Ceuta 
— is a special charm about Pears’ Soap 
that you do mot find im any other. It is so 
satin and grateful to the children’s delicate 


skin, that they take a real pleasure in having 
it 7 their 


~ Companion of the Bath” 


Copyright 


















THREE NOTABLE 
ANNIVERSARIES— 








1.~King George’s 50th Birthday 
(See page 603) 


2.—-The Centenary of Waterloo 
(See page 637) 


3.—The 700th Anniversary of 
Magna Charta 
(See page 653) 
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King George 
Inspecting the Veterans. 
Sport & General. 
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I.—King George’s Jubilee 
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JUNE, 1915 


WHAT THE KING STANDS FOR 


A. C. BENSON, C.V.O. 


By our conception of Kingship our own national character is revealed. Mr. Benson 
briefly traces what Queen Victoria and King Edward meant to the nation, and shows 
what King George, as a King and as a man, stands for to-day. 


I 

| WELL remember, as a small boy at 

Eton, the wedding of the Duke of 
Connaught, and the interest which was felt 
at its being, I believe, the first occasion on 
which Queen Victoria had made any appear- 
ance in public since her widowhood began. 
She drove in the procession heavily veiled, 


ind was present at the ceremony in St. 


George S. 


The Veiled Queen 


But for seventeen years she had been 
a1. almost unknown figure. The double 
calamity of the death of her mother, 
the Duchess of Kent, followed so soon 
aiter by the Prince Consort’s death, had 
completely broken her down, and made her 
quite unequal to State functions. She saw 
her Ministers, she transacted business, but 
she could not stand any strain. The sym- 
pathy felt for her was very deep and wide- 
spread, but the years went on, and as she 
ce ised to be a familiar figure to her subjects, 
her personal influence and popularity inevit- 

bly dimin l It was not that she was 
criticised or | beloved ; but she ceased to 
be a part of t life of the nation. 


60 


By a curious little chance, though I 
cannot remember it, I had myself been 
presented to the Queen at the mature age 
of three. She paid a private visit to 
Wellington College in 1865, when my father 
was Headmaster. My elder brother and 
myself were in the nursery, and the Queen 
kindly asked to see the children. She 
inquired my elder brother’s age, and I, not 
proposing to be left out in the cold, came 
forward and gratuitously informed her of 
my own age; and she kissed us both. 

We Eton boys used to see her occasion- 
ally driving about the lanes, in an old- 
fashioned rather low-built carriage, preceded 
by a single outrider. She wore a big 
overshadowing hat, and her face in repose 
had a melancholy look. But she was hardly 
ever in London in those days, and was 
really only seen by people near Osborne, 
Balmoral, and Windsor. 


Victoria the Revered 

It was in 1887 that the Queen discovered 
that public functions were no longer trying. 
She had anticipated her Jubilee with some 
apprehension ; but she now found that not 
only did the drive through the streets and 





















the tunction 


at the Abbey not tire her, but 
that she actually enjoyed it ; while she was 
ereeted with such heartfelt delight, reverence, 
ind enthusiasm by the crowds, that from 
that time to the end of her life she appeared 
far more often in public; with the result 
that she became the best-adored and most 
deeply honoured personage in the whole 
of her dominions. The Queen’s love of 
domesticity, her loyal affections, her sorrows, 
with and kindness, 
with dignity and charm, made her not only 
but profoundly loved, because 
subjects felt that both 
understood and represented exactly the 
British point of view—its simplicity, its 
unaffectedness, its family affection. 


combined shrewdness 
reverenced 


her poorest she 


II 

King Edward 

HEN Queen Victoria died, to the heart- 

felt grief of the nation, and King 
Edward succeeded her, a new regime began. 
Edward had -identified himself, 
Prince of Wales, with all the national in- 
terests, and had played a great part in the 
social life of the day. His had been in some 
ways a difficult position. Even during the 
Queen’s years of retirement she had been 
very tenacious of her constitutional rights 
She had kept a firm hold 
on public business, and had allowed no one 
to act as intermediary between herself and 
her Ministers. 


King as 


as a sovereign. 


King Edward had with great tact and 
forbearance been very careful not to 
infringe any of her privileges, and not to 


attempt to hold even an informal regency. 
He had taken no part in politics, and it 
was hardly known what his political views 
He had international 
and by his frequent 
visits to foreign capitals, and he enjoyed 
a great popularity in Paris in particular. 
He had visited the over-seas dominions, and 
he had sent his sons, the Duke of Clarence 
and present King, on an 
the world gut he 
no chance of showing what 


were encouraged 


courtesy cordiality 


extended 
had had 
his attitude to 
problems of government or diplomacy was 
likely to be, and indeed he was chiefly known 
as a man of the world 


our 


tour round 


full of bonhomie and 
admirable 


aplomb, an host, a welcome 
guest, and with the frankest enjoyment 
of society and social life. Moreover, he had 


the inestimable advantage, both in public 


t 
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and private life, of the active sympathy 
and overflowing kindliness of his gracious 
The Queen-Mother, indeed, from 
the moment when, as a young and radiant 


consort. 


girl, she first set foot in England, and on 
into her stately and beautiful widowhood, 
has held a secure and unrivalled place in 
the hearts of her subjects. 


The Kingliness of King Edward 

When King Edward came to the throne, 
he at once began to take an active part in 
public life. He understood the value of cere- 
and State 
part with matchless ease and dignity. 


his 
He 
visited all parts of his kingdom, and he paid 
close attention to public business. What 
perhaps interested him most were foreign 
relations, and he became, informally perhaps, 


monial functions, and bore 


a great diplomatist by welcoming other sove- 
reigns to England and by visiting at foreign 
Wherever he went he carried with 
him the same spontaneous kindliness and 


Courts, 


personal charm, and no doubt smoothed out 
many occasions of political friction. 

Those who knew King Edward best recog- 
nised in him an intelligence of a high order. 
He had a swift and accurate judgment of 
had, 

He was never taken in by 


men, and he 
critical faculty. 
platitudes or amiable common- 


the 


moreover, a strong 


eloquent 


places. He saw very shrewdly into 
point of a matter, and expected a categorical 
and comprehensive answer to a_ direct 


Those who had thought of him 
as a merely kindly and gracious gentleman 
into 


question. 


were surprised, on being brought 
contact with him, by his clear and incisive 
grasp of problems which he might have been 
He knew 


what people were worth, and judged them 


supposed not to have studied. 


and he was not 
He had 


the most minute knowledge both of careers 


leniently, but accurately ; 


easily taken in, nor easily satisfied. 


and personalities, and never made a mistake 


in these matters. His animation, his mar- 


vellous vitality, his abounding interest, 


stood him in good stead. 


Queen Victoria had had just the same 
interest in detail, and as good a memory 
for it But it was impossible for her to mx 


with public men on equal terms, as Ising 


Edward could and did. And the result ol 
King Kdward’s reign was that the institu 
tion of monarchy became not only widely 
popular, but gained the prestige of great 




























































WHAT THE 


personal force 
strictly constitutional, and allowed himself 


IKXKing Edward was always 
10 political preferences ; but he also viewed 
both political and social problems with the 
keen perception of a man of affairs as well 
as with a decisiveness which could not be 


gainsaid 
After over sixty years of queenship, after 
the long rule of a Queen of immense political 
experience and political sagacity, who was 
» tenderly and filially loved by her sub- 
cts, it might have proved very difficult for 


male sovereign to have taken exactly the 
right line But here King Edward’s extra- 
rdinary tact preserved 
lim, so that he earned 


the lasting respect and 


rust of h ubjects, 
nd showed how large 

a part a wise king 

could play in the con- 

solidation and mutual 
inderstanding of the 
ti 


Ill 
King George 
H’** Majesty King 
George came to 
e throne with the ad 


vantage {f a twofold 


trainings He was not 
brought p from the 
ta a tuture sove- 
instead 
being « ited pri- 
ly with a view to 
neral juaintance- 
t] working 
Consti His Majesty 

mat the various King George V. 

artment f public 


| ervice, he had the benefit of 


al training as a sailor, so 


kre t detail of the Navy from 
ide, and had the actual handling of 
| Moreover, when the lamented death 
i the Dul f Clarence made him Heir 
\pparent " yet to have a long period 
t preparation for his exalted duties, and 
evoted mself with quiet and unosten- 
to the study of the work- 

i tl t machine 


An Independent Line 
Wher eeded to the throne, the 


Dtat 


pta might have been to follow in 


{ 


KING 





STANDS FOR 


the footsteps of King Edward and to 
imitate his methods, considering the success 
which had accompanied them and the 
prestige which they had won. But King 
George took his own independent line. He 
knew or he divined that Englishmen above 
all things respect a man who is sincerely 
and unaffectedly himself, and prefer the 
spontaneous development of a personality 
to any adherence to traditional methods. ; 

Though the King has always shown him- 
self to be in sympathy with the sports, 
amusements, and social life of his subjects, 
he has manifested a ‘preference for what 
is after all the most 
characteristic English 
attitude—a _ strenuous 
professional life, with a 
background of quiet and 
simple family pleasures 
and interests. In all 
this he has enjoyed the 
sympathy and support 
of Her Majesty the 
Queen, whose simple 
and active upbringing 
has been followed by 
the maternal cares and 
occupations of happy 
household life. The 
Queen has set an ex- 
ample of a frank domes- 
ticity, combined with 
a gentle dignity and 
a natural _ kindliness, 
which has endeared her 
to the nation. 

The lives of the King 
Photo and Queen since their 
2 accession have been 
lives of steady industry 
and wise impartiality. They have visited 
their dominions, both at home and abroad, 
more widely, and shown themselves to their 
subjects more freely and intimately, than 
has probably ever been attempted by 
reigning sovereigns in the world’s history. 
They have made many public appearances 
and fulfilled endless engagements, while for 
their recreation they have preferred a family 
life untroubled by pomp and excitement 
alike. Of late, indeed, during the war, it is 
impossible to overstate the amount of time 
spent and energy shown by the King in all 
matters of naval and military preparation. 
Day after day he has inspected troops and 
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iainted himself with the minutest details 


of the organisation of our forces, while the 
Queen has been indefatigable in her personal 
attention to all that concerns the care of 
the sick and wounded, and to everything 
affecting the welfare of the wives and families 
They have mixed frankly 


subjects, their 


of combatants. 
with their 
comments and questions have always had 


and reported 
a refreshing flavour of direct interest and 
businesslike perception. 

It is a natural enough tendency for public 
personages to indulge in vaguely benevolent 


phrases and expressions of goodwill; but 
the King’s and the-Queen’s sayings have 
a homely straightforwardness about them 


which shows that they are the result not of 
premeditation, but of lively observation and 
There is nothing in- 


word 


sympathy. 
decisive about their 
on the spur of the moment, and reflect what 


qule k 
they are made 
they feel and what they desire to know. 

rhe King and Queen have shown not so 
much a practised art as a real instinct for 
comprehending the habit of 
self-respecting and independent democracy. 
They have not been careful of their dignity, 
y have all the dignity 


mind of a 


with the result that the 


which comes from a thorough knowledge of 


their business. It must be a great strain 
to be always meeting and _ interviewing 


people who are naturally apt to be nervous 
and tongue-tied in the presence of Royalty, 
of all that their 

The King and 


and yet keenly observant 


august visitors say and do, 
Queen have solved the problem by being 
entirely natural, and communicating thereby 
the ease which they feel. Their method has 
indeed been no method at all, except the 
simple practice of kindliness and common 
The 


administrative 


King shows his knowledge of 
detail, ol tacts 
of the personnel of important concerns, while 


sense. 
and figures, 
the Queen has shown her unfailing interest 
in all that has to do household life 
ind all irsuits and activities, 


with 


womanly p 


The True Function of a King 
The 


stitutional and democrati 


true function of a king in a con- 
country 1s neither 
political nor administrative; it is 


ocial What 


pre- 


eminently he has to do is to 


hare and interpret the aims and ideals of 
nl people and to lead the sort of life that 
the sound, active, upright, and sensible 


citizen leads. This is exactly what the King 
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has done. His main business is publicity, 
and here he has shown an activity which 
reminds one of his ancestor George ITI, in 
the days of his prosperity. But at the same 
time there is no one who better appreciates 
and enjoys privacy; while the fact that he 
so obviously does enjoy it, makes one aware 
of the strong sense of duty with which he 
It isa 
very happy combination, because it is exactly 


throws himself into his public work. 


the balance of interests which the English- 
man understands and appreciates most. 


The King’s Popularity 
The that th King 
enjoys an extraordinary popularity in the 


result of all this is 
admiration 
remember that it 
predicted by Mr. 
friends in the carly days of 
his Radicalism that he to find 
himself the first English 
Republic, it is interesting to note that not 
retired 
but that 
such a suggestion has the air of something 
grotesque ibout it, 
It may be said plainly that if 


founded on genuine 


When we 
laughingly 


country 
and respect. 


used to be 


Chamberlain's 
might live 
President of an 


only have such democratic visions 


into the background of the past, 


almost as a_ political 
prophecy. 
who knows 
his business and does his business, it is His 
and it is both striking 
that this universal 


there is a man in the country 
Majesty the King ; 
and wonderful to reflect 
respect and devotion which he enjoys has 
been won not by any diplomacy or elaborate 
conciliation, but by simply interesting him- 
self in his work, doing strenuously whatever 
has to be done, and by meeting his peopl 


as one of themselves 


The King, then, stands for the commor 
sense, the good feeling, and the deep, i 
silent, enthusiasm of Englishmen; and 


surely no more singular contrast could b 


found between the position which _ the 
Xing holds and the methods he employs 
than the position and methods of the Kaiser 
The romantic rhetoric, the scenic display, 


| 
sell- 


restlessness, the agitated 


of Der Einzige, as he 


the fussy 


consclousn¢ is humor- 


ously called, form a very flashy and stagy 
conception of monarchy, when they are 
compared with the quiet energy, the ready 
kindness, the unostentatious privacy ol our 


own beloved and serious-minded Sovereign, 


whose virtur need no emphasising, and 


whose sense of straightforward duty requires 


no scenic background. 













































h he OHN SEDLEY had fallen behind. The 
‘ J day before had been a bad one for the 
ent ; rprised and outnumbered, it 
npelled to retire before the 
my’s a It. The retreat had been an 
nducted with the undaunt- 
British soldiers, prepared 
to endut | luck with a stiff lip, confident 
‘ getting their own back,”’ 
—— ‘ but, as happet in all retreats, a certain 
, number of men were left behind, and of 


1 f 
je cooin ot 


Jol sedley was one. 
re, John had received a 
pnel 1 nd in the flesh of his leg. It 
t I s; affair, and with the aid 
bat he had kept his place in the 
gradually, surely, the pain 
1 on the morning of the 
: ttack the limb showed a suspicious swelling. 
the retreat found it impossible to keep 
th mpanions, there came a 
ment he staggered, failed to recover 
, to the shadow of a hedge, 
lay | , stretched at full length, 
| racked with pain to feel 
nkfulness to be at rest. 
| be surrounded ; probably 
t He did not care. On 
wl { tht he would prefer to be 
taken prisoner and forced 
mile. He stretched 
os himself t mp, chill earth, and slept. 
I Wl | Sedlev 


iat it must be late evening, 


trud after 
awoke the light was 


t have slept for hours, but 
of the enemy, and that 
put fresh vigour in his veins. 
kets, found his pipe, filled 
it it nd smoked it out luxuriously 
himself with the remains 
e rat ch had been served out in 
ted, fed, soothed by a quiet 

Ke vould not have been so bad 
had t { 


the pain in his leg. He 


ket an almost empty, much 





be of vaseline and a none too 
khaki handkerchief, then he unrolled 
™ lus loosened putties, tore off the bandages and 


| the wound. The result 
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was not reassuring. Not only had the 
increased, but the skin looked 
dark and angry; also the pain was steadily 


creeping up the leg and down into the foot, 


swelling 


so there was obviously no time to waste. 
John stood up, and began cautiously 
groping his way along the hedgeway. He 
carried his rifle in his right hand, and 
followed the first bisecting path which led 
in the direction away from the German 
trenches, moving noiselessly over the ground. 
He was looking for a shelter in which he 
could pass the night, and 
might endeavour to rejoin his regiment. 
The German advance had evidently been 
driven back from another direction, never- 
theless prudence dictated that he should 


whence he 


put as much distance as possible between 
himself and their trenches. 

It was nightfall before, in despair of find- 
ing a better haven, John ensconced himself 
in what had once been the kitchen of a 
It was little 
more than a ruin now, and the tired man 
searched in vain for food or firing, or any- 
thing in the shape of a bed on which to rest 
his weary limbs. There remained nothing 
but the bare flooring, and the broken walls 
through which the bitter wind blew in 
gusts, so that at times it became a debat- 


prosperous Belgian farmhouse. 


able question whether sleeping in the open 
air would not have been warmer and more 
comfortable. 

For hours John Sedley lay awake shiver- 
ing with cold and misery; towards dawn 
he fell into the deep sleep of exhaustion, 
from which he awoke to find that another 
day had brought with it the same fog, the 
same chill, the same cruel, persistent rain 
against which the troops had been fighting 
Worse than this, his first 
consciousness was of a stabbing pain in his 
which 


for weeks past. 


inspection 
alarming. The 


injured leg, and _ the 
followed was sufficiently 
wound was looking bad, very bad indeed ! 
Sedlevy knew enough about wounds to under- 
stand the warning of that spreading bluish 
tint, and to realise that if he were to save 


his lee he must have medical aid without 
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lay. He set his teeth, and turned out 

to the rain. 

No breakfast, no smoke, a country-side 
soaked with rain and breathing ruin and 
desolation everywhere, and a leg which 
sent stabs of pain vibrating through his 
whole body at every step—truly, if ever 
a man had cause to be downhearted, John 
Sedley was that man, but with the marveilous 
phlegm of the British soldier, he hobbled on, 
wasting no pity on himself, stolidly deter- 


get there ! ”’ 


“e 


mined to 
For over an hour he struggled on, limping 


a few yards, pausing to rest and to pull 


himself together for the next advance, 
limping a few more yards and resting 


again, until at last he emerged on an open 
road, and heard from afar the rattle of an 
approaching motor. 
British or German ? 
John dropped to his knees and flattened 
himself against while between 
the dead grasses he peered anxiously to 
discover whether the new-comers 
friends or foe. It was a large grey car, 
evidently of powerful make, and the driver 
was a young man, almost a boy, attired 
in the well-known khaki kit. The relief 
and joy of the moment galvanised John 
Sedley into fresh life. He 
his feet, waved his cap in the air, and called 
aloud at the pitch of his voice. Deliverance 


Impossible to say. 
the hedge, 


were 


scrambled to 


was at hand—deliverance not only from 
the miseries of the moment, but from a 
worse misery in the future—the loss of 
his vight leg! No wonder that his voice 
rang loud and shrill. 

The car stopped. The young officer 
sprang to the ground and advanced to 


John’s side. 
“Hallo! What are you doing here ? ”’ 
Sedley saluted. 
“Private Sedley, sir. 1st Royal ——. 
Got left behind, sir, yesterday in the retreat.” 
“ Wounded ?’ 
Sedley glanced down at his swollen leg. 


b 


Pain’s some 
there 
setting in. 


, 


“‘ Shell grazed my foot, sir. 
thing cruel, 
was a bit of 


sir. Looks like as if 
blood 
I was trying to get to a doctor.’ 

“ Allright. Jump in. 


at once.”’ 


pt nsoning 
I'll take you along 


The youth turned to two fellow officers 
who had descended in their turn and were 
now 


They 


standing listening to the conversation, 


were much older men, but they 
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appeared content to agree in their junior’s 
decision. 
of direction, front, 
while the John 
Sedley ensconced themselves in the tonneau, 

“ Better put on this coat, hadn’t you? 
You look pretty blue. Tuck that fur rug 
round your feet! Had anything to eat this 
the young lieutenant, 
““ There are some biscuits and things in that 
Help yourself, and take a drink. 
Where did you manage to put in the night ?” 

“* On the floor, sir, in one of them broken- 
down farms. Couldn’t find anywhere else. 


They also, in response to a word 
took their 
young 


places in 


lieutenant and 


morning ?”’ asked 


case, 


And the pain, sir, it kept me awake! Going 
right through me like knives.” 
“You look pretty bad!” The young 


officer knitted his brows as though puzzling 
what more he could do to ease the suffering 
“ Better put that leg up, hadn't 
It will hurt you less than if it’s 
hanging down. It’s a good thing we came 
We'll run you in no time to where 


man. 
you ? 


along. 


you'll find a doctor and everything you 


need. Bad luck, to be put out of it just 
now ! = 
The was all that kind 


friendly, yet there rang through it a touch 


voice was and 
of youthful lightness which pierced Private 
Sedley’s heart with a pang of bitter rebellion. 
Until this minute he had preserved a stoi 
composure ; perhaps it was the contrast 
between himself and the trim, well-groomed 
young officer, between his own late quarters 
and the 
great grey car, which stirred the sudden 


luxurious appointments of the 


tumult in his heart. His brow lowered, his 
voice sounded sullen and hoarse. 

* Aye, it'll be ‘ bad luck’ if I lose my leg 
and goes a cripple for the rest of my life 
Bad luck for 


threw up a 


others, as well as me I 


billet to 
regiment, and if I’m crocked 


join my old 


good 


“Ah, you had left the Army, then! You 
rejoined when the war began ? ” 
** That was it, sir. Came home trom 


Canada in the first boat. 
ona cattle ranch, earning a fine lot of dollars 


I was up country 


a month, and all found. At the end o! 
another year I’d have drawn more. Plenty 
of money to do myself well, and send home 
enough to keep the old people going. Then 
there comes this war——’”’ 

“Yes,” said the young officer gravely, 
“then there came this wat [—gave up 


my billet too! 


















































John 


him, a 
out of | 
Did 
I supp 
tale I] 
vasn ft 
he Old 
uble 
v lil 
it 
itlen 


any choice when 


A 





Sedley looked at 
hing glance 
limmed eyes. 

1, sil Ave, 
it’s the same 


und. There 


( ntry was 1n 
If it was to 
in, I'd do 

but when a 

me ets know ked 
rse than for a 
like you. When 
I may lose my 
that the old 
uldn’t be able to 


mean your father 
In what 


1 


do they 


Shering- 
I-veryone knows 
at the Cross 

H father lived 
tage before 

ther before 
break his 


fficer smiled 
ht smile. 

right !’’ he 

I'm glad 

N rfolk. My 

too. I'll 
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— 


look after ‘** The car stopped. The young officer sprang Or 


vhile you 
n’t worry ! 
ll be quite all right What 

do is to look after that 
the doctor that he has to 


knows, to make a thunder- 
se 


later. Ina base hospital 


Private S is limping round the ward 


worrying the Sister by 
ri as to his prospect ot 
re The replies which he 
tinctly evasive; he heard 
ntgen rays and a_ second 
spirits sank steadily from 
rhe monotony of hospital 
h the constant sight of 


pled men, had worn on 


to the ground and advanced to John’s side. 


r 


«v) 


’ N. Schlegel. 


his nerves, until his former placid optimism 
had given place to blank despair. 

He would lose his leg! He was sure of 
it. The nurses were “ putting him off” 
to soften the blow. When he came round 
from the chloroform, he would find that 
the deed had been done, and he was a 
cripple for life. No more Canada for a man 
with one leg! In the Dominion a man 
was expected to “ hustle’’—there was no 
use for damaged men. He would have to 
find work in England, and that would be 
difficult enough. He had always led an 
outdoor life, but that was over now; he 
would have to take up a trade—tailoring, 
brush making, or the like, and sit before 
a table all day, every day, so long as 








lix d. 


| toil, so that 


His hands were roughened by 


the finer work could 


only be mastered by slow and_ painful 
degrees. For years to come he would have 
to be satisfied with an apprentice’s wage, 


barely enough to keep himself alone. What 

ould happen to the old people without his 
help? That young officer fellow had said 
that the rent would be “all right!’’ Easy 
for him to talk! Talking, apparently, was 
all he had done, since letters from home 
made no mention of outside help. In writing 
to tell his mother of his accident, John had 
mentioned the young officer’s promise. He 
wished now that he had done nothing of the 
Like as not, the young chap had 
forgotten all about him before he had driven 
a mile. Wounded men were no rarity, 
Heaven knew. Why should he trouble his 
head ! 

Private Sedley, being temporarily off the 
fighting strength, had reverted to the peace 
habit of no- 
thing but troubles ahead. 


se 
Old Job Sedley sat by the fireside in his 
little cottage at the Cross Roads, puffing 


sort. 


‘ growsing,’’ and could see 


slowly at a pipe which had been out for 
a good ten minutes. He had had no heart 
to smoke the last weeks. The lad’s letters 
from hospital had sapped the strength of 
his old parents, and filled their hearts with 
a twofold dread. Jack was their elder child, 
and a rare good son he had Any 
misfortune happening to Jack hurt them 
far more than a similar misfortune to them- 


been. 


selves, and while it was easy to see that the 
Jad was worrying over what was to happen 
to his parents if he were permanently dis- 
abled, the parents found their bitterest pang 
in the knowledge that they were “ a drag.”’ 

“Tf he hadn’t us to think of, he wouldn't 
take it so hard! 
make a 


Jack was never one to 
himself. He’s 
himself because we'll have to turn out.’ 


moan for fretting 

The little, apple-faced woman who was 
knitting at the the 
lifted her head and took a sharp glance 
the She had the 
cottage as a bride forty years ago, and it 
sacred to her thousand 
associations, but even to her it was not so 


opposite side of fire, 


round room. come to 


was through a 


dear as to the man whose sires had lived 
under the same roof for nearly a hundred 
years. 
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Appen?”’ said Mrs. Sedley painfully 


Something will come along! There wag 


that young gentleman as promised——” 

*‘ It’s gone a month since then, and we've 
had no word.” 

“ Quality,’’ quoth Mrs. Sedley once more, 
“has a deal on their hands.”’ 

They were sitting in the firelight, for oil 
was dear this winter, and the chimney of 
the kitchen lamp had snapped that morning 
when it was being washed. It was a tire- 
some way lamp chimneys had on Thursdays, 
of all when ’ 
But there! later on mother would light a 


days, the shops were shut. 
candle, and by eight o’clock the old couple 
would get off to bed. What was the good 
of sitting up, burning good coal and oil ? 
Suddenly the silence of the country lane 
was broken by the hoot of a motor horn, and 
the regular rushing noise of approaching 
A car had turned the corner by the 
feeling its way carefully 
along the narrow lane. <A stranger evidently, 
who did not know that there was a better 
road to the The chauffeur was 
already conscious of difficulty, it appeared, 


wheels. 


pond, and was 


right. 


for the engine slackened and the car came 
to a stand. 
before, and Job rose stiffly from his seat 
and hobbled to the door to give directions. 
As he expected, the chauffeur had descended 


The same thing had happened 


and was approaching the cottage door, 

‘* You’ve taken the wrong turn, mister! 
You’d have better to bear to the 
right by the pond. The road’s wider, and 
saves you a good half mile.” 

“IT was told to come this way for Cross 


done 


” 


Roads. Is your name Job Sedley ? 

* That’s Job. 
the car he a seated figure, and 
the glad thought leapt into his mind that 


me, mister,’’ said Inside 


( ould see 


perchance this visit was meant for himsel! 
after all, and that 
of the “ people ’’ of whom the young officer 
had spoken to Jac k. He held the cottage 
door wide open while the chauffeur help 
his master to descend from the car, and then 
stood aside to allow the visitor to enter. 


‘We're a bit here, sir. The 


the gentleman was one 


1 


dark in 


missis had an accident with the lamp.” 
“You look delightfully warm and com- 
fortable. A good fire is the _ best light 
one can have.”” The stranger seated himself 
in the chair hurriedly vacated by Mrs. 


Sedley, and held out his hands to the blaze. 


It was a bitterly cold afternoon, and despite 
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nfully 


we've 


more, 
for oil 
1ey of 


Orning 








his fur-lined coat, he was obviously glad 
of the heat of the glowing coke fire. ‘The 
old couple looking on could see that he was a 
slightly built man, with a face that in the 
irelight appeared pale and worn, but they 
were little concerned with his appearance, 
what they were longing to hear was— 


did he bring news of Jack? They listened 
breathlessly for the first words. 

“T am sorry to hear that your son has 
been wounded at the front, Mrs. Sedley. 
My son was fortunate enough to meet him 


when he w in difficulties, and to be able 


to drive him back to his regiment. They 
had a little talk on the way, and my son 
had the impression that Sedley was grieving 
about his wound more on your account than 


his own. He has been contributing to your 
support 

“Indeed he has, sir. There isn’t a 
better son in the world than our Jack. 
We never had but two boys, and the other’s 
married and has as much as he can do to 
He’s in the Navy, sir, 


look after his own. 
that one, doing his bit in the North Sea.’ 
‘I have a son in the Navy also,” the 


‘Have you now, sir? That’s queer! 
Army, one in the Navy, same 


as ourselv¢ My boys was both keen on 
the service, but after a bit Jack got im- 
patient like, and wanted to be earning more 
money, and hen his time was out, nothing 
would serve him but he must be off to 
Canada to 1 ranching. He’d been used 
to an outdoor life, you see, and couldn't 


face being tied to a desk. 
hes a rare worker is Jack—and his master 


He got on fine— 


f store by him. Labour’s scarce 
in those parts, and a good man’s worth 


good pay He had the promise of another 
rise, and the master did hint something 
about taking him in, as a partner like, at 
t end of a few years. Then comes the 
war. The master had been staying a day 


nearest town to buy stock, 
; back with the news. 
“*The Old Country’s at war,’ he says. 


‘The Gert is for breaking their treaty, 
| playing Old Harry with Belgium, and 
| I howing his claws. They’ve 
la re ting station at the town,’ he 
tys, “and the lads is rolling in. Canada’s 
; to do her bit to help, same as she did 

in the Boer W ; 
‘England's at war, is she ?’ says Jack. 
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* T’'ll trouble you not to unharness the mare,’ 
says ’e, ‘ I’m a-going along to sign in, right 
now.’ 

“*Good for you, my boy,’ says the 
master, ‘and your place will be waiting 
for you, if you come back.’ So our Jack 
came along.” 

In the light of the fire the old couple saw 
a smile flicker over the face of the stranger, 
a very proud smile. His lips moved, and 
they caught an indistinct murmur—‘ From 
the hills they come, from the plains they 
come——”’ 

““ Beg pardon, sir! Did you speak ?”’ 

“T was quoting a line of poetry which 
appeared in one of the newspapers. Your 
story about your son reminded me of it. 
It was a fine poem, you might be interested 
to hear the last verse : 

* From the hills they come, from the plains they come, 
From over the ocean’s widest span, 

From where in its vastness Earth lies dumb, 

Out of the huddling haunts of man. 

Through forest and swamp, through snow and sand, 

Wherever the gusts of heaven have fanned 


The fiery cross of the Motherland, 
To the foot of the flag they come! 


The old man listened with an eager air, 
the old woman moaned and shook her head 
in dreary comment. 

‘Ay dear! Ay dear! All them poor 
lads, throwing away good money, and 
rushing off to be shot dead by those rascally 
Germans, or to come back hobbling on 
crutches, without an arm or aneye. Doesn't 
it make your heart bleed, sir, when you 
think they might have stayed safe and 
sound at home?” 

The stranger bent his head; his voice 
sounded low and strained. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, it makes my 
heart bleed. But it does something more 
than that, Mrs. Sedley. It makes me proud 
and thankful. It fills me with hope. A 
nation whose sons love her with such a fine, 
unselfish love can never be destroyed. I 
would rather,” said the stranger slowly, 
“call myself an Englishman to-day than 
by the proudest title that the world can give. 
An Englishman—like your son !—and thou- 
sands of other splendid fellows like him.’ 

Job Sedley drew a deep breath. 

“ Aye, sir, there’s something in what you 
say. It makes fine reading when it’s put 
in poctry. I was always one for a bit of 


, 





, 


poetry, and the man as wrote that bit knew 
how to hit the right nail. It sort of stirs 








one up. But I should enjoy the poetry 
more, sir, if—if they wasn’t my own sons / 
If you boils it right down to the truth, it 
means Bill in the North Sea, and Jack in 
’orspital, and there’s precious little poetry 
in that!” 

“T know! I know!” came the quick 
reply. ‘‘ Don’t think I can’t understand, 
Sedley. I am here to-day because I do 
know—I do sympathise; but you and I 
have to forget our personal feelings, and 
remember only the common good. It’s a 
difficult task, but our boys have set us 
the example, and where they have led we 
dare not lag behind. What would have 
become of England if our young men had 


thought of their own comfort and their 
own profit—even of their own dear ones 
at home? It is for us to follow their 


example ! ”’ 

Mrs. Sedley drew a melancholy sigh. 

“‘ Aye, it’s easy for the men folks to talk 
of being proud! You want to be a mother 
to know how it feels having your boy in 
danger, and never knowiug the moment 
when a telegraft mayn’t come in to say 
he’s dead and buried. My aunt along at 
Sheringham she’s lost her youngest boy— 
her ‘ baby ’ And her a 
widow too.” 


-as she called him. 


“TI have lost a cousin, and his mother 


also was a widow.” 
' 


“Sorry to hear it, si And your own 


son so young, as he is. Our Jack said he 


Got a lot of relations 


” 


looked nout but a boy. 

at the fighting, have you, sir ? 
A—-ereat 

sudden 


There 
the stranger’s 


many relations.” 


Was a grimness in 
voice which would have warned a sensitive 
hearer to avoid a delicate point, but Mrs. 
Sedley trained in subtleties. 
Uncles, and cousins, and brothers, and 
what not, I suppose,”’ she continued stolidly. 


was not 


It’s the same tale, sir, wherever you goes 
all the men Job, he 
says it’s something to be thankful for, they’re 
all on the right side, but it don’t seem to 
comfort me much. 


folk have gone off. 


The bullets goes through 


em all the same.’ 


But it ought to comfort you, Mrs 
Sedley Wouldn’t it make things harder 
for you, if men whom you had loved, whom 
you had—trusted !—suddenly revealed them 
selves as your bitterest enemies ? If they 
spread cruel lies about you plotted to 


” 


destroy all you held dear ? 
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THE QUIVER 


‘“*T never had no truck with Germans 
meself,’’? Mrs. Sedley said dourly. ‘* More, 
I never will. When they talks to me about 
invasions, I says : ‘ Let ’em just try to come 
to Cross Roads,’ I says, ‘I'll set the dogs 
on ’em, if they come gallivantin’ here!’ 
The Sedleys have lived in this cottage for 
nigh a hundred years, sir, and it breaks my 
old man’s heart to think he may have to 
turn out in his old age. Troubles seem to 
fall hardest on poor folks as ’as had enough 
Gentry like 
different whether it’s war or peace.” 

“You are there, Mrs. Sedley. 
The rich have suffered just as much as the 
Haven't that in 
your own neighbourhood ? ’ 


to bear. yourself feels no 


wrong 
poor. you seen signs of 
Mrs. Sedley snorted scornfully 


** Oh, signs! Up at the 
Manor they turned off a couple of maids, 


yes, I’ve seen 
That leaves 'em five, to wait on a family of 
three. And the gentleman at the White 
House he cut down his stables, but he kept 
his riding horse right enough, and his motor- 
car for his They may suffer a bit 
in their /uxuries, sir, but it’s not 


wile. 
he roof over 
their heads that may be taken from them, 
and the bit of land they love like their own 


soul. A gentleman like you doesn't under- 


stand !”’ 

The stranger sighed. His half-seen face 
looked so white and tired that Job Sedley 
scowled at his 


her to keep her peace. 


wife, mutely commanding 
“Yes, it’s hard, when you love your— 
bit of land 


moment the stranger was silent, 


like your own soul!” Fora 
gazing deep 
into the fire, then he straightened himself, 
as if suddenly remindful of a duty 
“I came to-day to set 
about one thing, 


undone. 
your minds at rest 
at least. 1 hope your son 
will recover and be fit for work again, but 
whether he does or no, I can promise you 
that you shall never be turned out of your 
there will 


home. Until the war is 


over 
be no question of rent. After that—we will 
see! I imagine from what I hear of Jack 


that he will prefer to pay if he can, but 
rent or no rent, no one shall turn you out. 
The cottage is yours for life.’’ 


The 


and gasped their surprise 


each other 


The relief was 


old couple glanced at 


so overwhelming that for a moment they 
were bereft of pec h At the best they 
had hoped for temporary help, but here 


was life-long security Who was this slight, 
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the stranger was Silent, 
the fire.’’ 





quietly spoken man who spoke with such 
confidence and dignity ? 

“ We—we don’t rightly know how to 
thank you, sir!” the old man said falter- 
ingly. ‘‘ You must excuse us if we don’t 
express ourselves as we ought. It’s—it’s— 
Once the rent’s 
safe, we can get along. We've our bit of 
land, and the pig, and the fowls. It doesn’t 
take much to keep two old bodies going. 
It’s the rent that’s the trouble!”’ 

“ We pays it toa gentleman in Sheringham. 
He sends round the collector.” 

A lingering doubt lay in Mrs. Sedley’s 
and 


took our breath away ! 


mind: the discerned it, 
smiled reassurement. 

“*T will settle with the agent. 
have no fear, Mrs. Sedley. It 
easily arranged.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know why you should 
take such trouble, sir. A gentleman like 
you, and us strangers whoin you’d never 
I don’t know how to thank you.” 
stranger and turned to the 


stranger 


You need 


will be 


seen, 
The 
door. 
“ That’s quite right, Mrs. Sedley. Turn 
I am only too happy 


rose, 


about is fair play. 

to take my turn.” 
** Your turn, sir ? 

ever done—nothing we could ever do—— 


There’s nothing we’ve 

- 
You have given your two sons to fight 
for the Empire. No turn could be greater 
than that!” The stranger took the old 
woman’s hand and held it in his, while he 
spoke his parting words in slow, impressive 
tones. 

“Don’t them, Mrs. Sedley— 
don’t grudge them—wiatever happens! We 
must give our best. Try to remember 
the great cause that lies behind this pain. 
You and I must die, and pass away, but 


grudge 


lives! If by our suffering we 


shall not 


England 


an help that cause, we have 


THE QUIVER 


Whatever happens to our 
keep a proud 


lived in vain. 
sons, Mrs Sedley, we will 
heart!” 

** Aye, sir! ’’ sobbed Mrs. Sedley brokenly, 
She put her apron to her eyes, and followed 
slowly to the The servant 
opened the door of the car, wrapped a fur 
rug round his feet, 
smile, a wave of the hand, and the whirl 
of the engine sounded once more. 

Job Sedley and his wife turned slowly 
back to the fire. 

“*From the hills they come, from the 
plains they come ’—I can’t get the run of 
them lines out of my head,” the old man 
said. ‘‘ That was a real gentleman, mother! 
He took the trouble to think of the likes of 
us, and anyone could see he had a peck of 


door. smart 


master’s there was a 


troubles himself. Feels anxious about his 
boys, same as we does about ours, nor he 
didn’t seem none too happy either about all 
them other relations over there at the fight- 
ing. Aye! and he understood how we felt 
about the cottage too. Did hear his 
voice when he talked about his ‘ bit of land’? 
Tell you what, missis, for all his fur coat 
and his fine motor-car, I shouldn’t wonder 
if this here war hadn’t hit him harder than 
it has us. And he spoke up like a man, 
and kept a proud heart, for all he had to 
We've got to perk up, missis, and 
behave ourselves like him ! ”’ 

Mrs. Sedley did not 
staring into the fire, her brows knitted in 


you 


bear. 
answer. She was 


puzzled thought. 
** Job,” she said slowly, ‘“‘ when he leant 
forward, and the light of the fire was right 


upon him—did you notice his face ?’ 


“‘T did, missis! I was going to ask you 
I made sure it would 


Never seed 


the very same thing. 
strike you same as it did me. 
anything to equal it in all my days! 50 
like the King!” 





























































KING GEORGE AS HE IS 


By 


ERNEST GEORGE HARMER 


O* the fifty strenuous years that King 
George will complete on June 3rd, 
ve been spent in the exercise of 
sovereignty fen years were lived by him 

the immediate heir to the throne, fifteen 


ve only h 


in following the profession of the sea. For 
more than half of his life he had no 


expectation, and indeed no ambition, beyond 
that of one day proudly hoisting his flag 
as a British admiral. 

It has been the lot of the King, from the 
very day of his birth, to experience the 
inexpected And it is his faculty for 

ncentration upon ‘‘ new occasions and 
new duties ’’ that has been one of the secrets 


of his outstanding success. In every business, 
id not least in that which Mark Twain 
ised to call “‘the king business,” it is 


personality that tells. These notes are 


offered I ore than a sidelight upon one 
of the most consistent and sincere per- 
sonalities of our time. 


“~P.G.” and “GS” 


high spirited boyhood has 


The Kir 
yped t maturity of strength and 
charm of manner that have won for him 


Whether as 


rrepressible youngster who 


ind esteem. 
cked lmamma by his innocent 
‘Sprat,” the Bacchante 
hant for practical joking ; 
r later on a P.G.,”’ a title which he made 
own as a proof of good fellowship, he was 
full of the zest of life. His latest 
services—an outcome of the 
is a compliment whose 

1 appreciates more keenly 


in himself He has become “ G5 
enied the experience of the public schools 

the Var the young prince learned 

meaning of life in the practical school 
the Nay It was during his three 
icchanle y« that he laid the foundations 
that wide grasp of the world’s affairs 
nd that affection for his own imperial 
nitage which have made for him a unique 
© in the tory of English kinghood. 
+he watchy that have been on his lips 


in later days, thoroughness and toleration, 
courage and loyalty, were enwoven into his 
being in those formative years. There 
was one who, more than any other, fired his 
boyish imagination and gave direction to 
his mental and moral outlook. The memory 
of the late Charles Kingsley remains an 
abiding influence with his royal pupil to 
this very hour. 

Those fifteen years in the service of the 
sea made the King what he is to-day. 
Passing first-class in four out of his five 
subjects, he applied himself with assiduity 
to his chosen vocation. Did a Turkish 
pasha board the flagship at Salonica and 
ask to be presented ? The royal lieutenant 
appeared before him in all the grime of 
coaling ship. Did his superior officer offer 
to release him for Goodwood ? He calmly 
insisted on taking his torpedo boat to 
Spithead, according to orders. Was there 
no chaplain aboard his gunboat ? He read 
his own prayers, and practised the hymns 
on Saturday evenings with the Jhrush’s 
choir, 


The Years of Preparation 

Not to linger over the quiet years of early 
wedded life, when as yet the throne was a 
distant prospect in point of years, it was 
the accession of King Edward, in all the 
maturity of his powers, that in due time 
imposed upon his son in fullest measure 
the obligations of his heritage. The survey 
of Greater Britain in the Ophir, and the 
tour of India which followed it, were destined 
to be of priceless value both to the Crown 
and to the empire at large. During those 
ten vears of the Edwardian reign the heir 
to the throne was quietly observing and 
pondering over the currents of the world’s 
life, and the nation has yet to realise the 
remarkable penetration which his public 
speec hes at that time came to display. 

The King, indeed, would not be what he is 
but for the intellectual discipline of that 
strenuous decade. lo the boys of the 
Victoria Scottish College in Melbourne his 
message was “ Be thorough; do your level 
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quictly spoken man who spoke with such 
confidence and dignity ? 

“ We—we don’t rightly know how to 
thank you, sir!” the old man said falter- 
“You us if we don’t 
express ourselves as we ought. It’s—it’s— 
took our breath ! Once the rent’s 
safe, we can get along. We've our bit of 
land, and the pig, and the fowls. It doesn’t 
take much to keep two old bodies going. 
It’s the rent that’s the trouble!” 

** We pays it to a gentleman in Sheringham. 
He sends round the collector.’ 

A lingering doubt lay in Mrs. Sedley’s 
mind: the discerned it, and 
smiled reassurement. 

**T will settle with the agent. 
have no fear, Mrs. Sedley. It 
easily arranged.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know why you should 
take such trouble, sir. A gentleman like 
you, and us strangers whoin you’d never 


ingly. must excuse 


away 


stranger 


You need 


will be 


seen. I don’t know how to thank you.’ 
The stranger rose, and turned to the 
door. 
“ That’s quite right, Mrs. Sedley. Turn 


about is fair play. I am only too happy 

to take my turn.” 
“Your turn, sir ? 

ever done—nothing we could ever do—— 


se 


There’s nothing we've 

v9 
You have given your two sons to fight 
for the Empire. No turn could be greater 
than that!” The took the old 
woman’s hand and held it in his, while he 
spoke his parting words in slow, impressive 


stranger 


tones. 

** Don’t them, Mrs. Sedley— 
don’t grudge them—whatever happens! We 
must give our best. Try to remember 
the great cause that lies behind this pain. 
You and I must die, and pass away, but 


grudge 


England lives! If by our suffering we 


can help that cause, we shall not have 


THE QUIVER 


Whatever happens to our 
will keep a_ proud 


lived in vain. 
sons, Mrs Sedley, we 
heart !”’ 

“* Aye, sir! ’’ sobbed Mrs. Sedley brokenly, 
She put her apron to her eyes, and followed 
slowly to the The smart servant 
opened the door of the car, wrapped a fur 
rug round feet, there 
smile, a wave of the hand, and the whirl 


ck or. 


his master’s was a 
of the engine sounded once more. 

Job Sedley and his wife turned slowly 
back to the fire. 

“*From the hills they come, from the 
plains they come ’—I can't the run of 
them lines out of my head,” the old man 
said. ‘‘ That was a real gentleman, mother! 
He took the trouble to think of the likes of 


us, and anyone could see he had a peck of 


get 


troubles himself. Feels anxious about his 
boys, same as we does about ours, nor he 
didn’t seem none too happy either about all 
them other relations over there at the fight- 
ing. Aye! and he understood how we felt 
about the cottage too. Did you hear his 
voice when he talked about his ‘ bit of land’? 
Tell you what, missis, for all his fur coat 
and his fine motor-car, I shouldn’t wonder 
if this here war hadn’t hit him harder than 
it has us. And he spoke up like a man, 
and kept a proud heart, for all he had to 
We've got to perk up, missis, and 
behave ourselves like him !’ 

Mrs. Sedley did not 
staring into the fire, her brows knitted in 


bear. 


answer. She was 
puzzled thought. 

** Job,” she said slowly, 
forward, and the light of the fire was right 


‘when he leant 


upon him—did you notice his face ? 


“‘T did, missis! I was going to ask you 
I made sure it would 


Never seed 


the very same thing. 
strike you same as it did me. 
anything to equal it in all my days! 50 
like the King!” 



















































KING GEORGE AS HE IS 


By 


in later days, thoroughness and toleration, 
courage and loyalty, were enwoven into his 
being in formative years. There 
was one who, more than any other, fired his 
boyish imagination and gave direction to 
his mental and moral outlook. The memory 
of the late Charles Kingsley remains an 
abiding influence with his royal pupil to 
this very hour. 

Those fifteen years in the service of the 
made the King what he is to-day. 


those 


sea 
Passing first-class in four out of his five 
subjects, he applied himself with assiduity 
to his vocation. Did a Turkish 
pasha board the flagship at Salonica and 
ask to be presented ? The royal lieutenant 
appeared before him in all the grime of 
coaling ship. 


chosen 


Did his superior officer offer 
to release him for Goodwood ? He calmly 
insisted on torpedo boat to 
Spithead, according Was there 
no chaplain aboard his gunboat ? He read 
his own prayers, and practised the hymns 
Lhrush’s 


taking his 
to orders. 


on Saturday evenings with the 
choir. 


The Years of Preparation 

Not to linger over the quiet years of early 
wedded life, when as yet the throne was a 
distant 
the 
maturity of his powers, that in due time 
fullest measure 
the obligations of his heritage. The survey 
of Greater Britain in the Ophir, and the 
tour of India which followed it, were destined 


prospect in point ol 


King Edward, in all the 


years, 1t Was 


accession of 


imposed upon his son in 


to be of priceless value both to the Crown 
During those 
the heir 


and to the empire at large. 


ten years of the Edwardian reign 


ly. 
a ERNEST GEORGE HARMER 
in 
on F the fifty strenuous years that King 
. O George will complete on June 3rd, 
. five only have been spent in the exercise of 
, sovereignty fen years were lived by him 
od as the immediate heir to the throne, fifteen 
, in following the profession of the sea. For 
- more than half of his life he had no 
expectation, and indeed no ambition, beyond 
5 that of one day proudly hoisting his flag 
7 4’ as a British admiral. 
‘ = It has been the lot of the King, from the 
i very day of his birth, to experience the 
iexpected. And it is his faculty for 
he ncentration upon ‘‘ new occasions and 
ou 4 new duties ’’ that has been one of the secrets 
wr fhis outstanding success. In every business, 
one ind not least in that which Mark Twain 
his sed to call “‘the king business,” it is 
id : personality that tells. These notes are 
7 om ffered as no more than a sidelight upon one 
ae of the most nsistent and sincere per- 
sonalities OI our time, 
it “P.G.” and "G5" 
” The Ki high-spirited boyhood has 
eloped into a maturity of strength and 
oa irm of manner that have won for him 
aici s: versal affection and esteem. Whether as 
a Pickle t irrepressible youngster who 
” a shocked randmamma ”’ by his innocent 
— ikishnes ‘Sprat,” the Bacchante 
let with chant for practical joking ; 
Ky or later on a P.G.,”’ a title which he made 
“ s as a proof of good fellowship, he was 
. a i full of the zest of life. His latest 
. iquet in the services—an outcome of the 
esent wv is a compliment whose 
, let) appreciates more keenly 
in himsell He has become “ G5.”’ 
De | the exp rience of the public schools 


the Varsity, the 


meaning of life 


young prince learned 
in the practical school 
three 
wcchanie years that he laid the foundations 
that wid rasp of the 


aff on for his 


was during his 
affairs 
imperial 
ve made for him a unique 
© in the tory of 


world’s 
own 


English kinghood. 


‘He watchwol that have been on his lips 
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to the throne was quietly observing and 
pondering over the currents of the world’s 
life, and the nation has yet to realise the 
remarkable which his public 
speeches at that time came to display. 

The King, indeed, would not be what he is 
but for the intellectual discipline of that 
strenuous the the 
Victoria Scottish College in Melbourne his 


“ Be thorough; do your level 


penetration 
decade To boys ot 


message Was 
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King George 
Inspecting a Factory. 


best.” To the Worcester boys, ‘‘ The cadets 
who are about to leave this ship must not 
think that their 
What studies should be in modern 
England was the Battersea 
Polytechnic when he said, ‘‘ At no time has 
there upon the 
intellectual powers than there is to-day,’ or 
at the International Applied 
Chemistry in the words, ‘‘ Does not experi- 
ence warn us that the rule of thumb is dead, 
and that the rule of 

place ? those 
organised told at 
Museum : “ Day by day we are grasping the 


studies are at an end 
those 
recognised at 
demand 


been a greater 


( ongress ol 


science has taken its 


How studies should be 


was the new Bombay 


importance of education by object-lessons.”’ 


Technical Skill 

One attention to 
technical research was perceived when, in 
the National Physical Labora- 
tory, the Prince of Wales dropped a hint 


and Sympathy 
necessary purpose of 
opening 


that for thirteen years fell upon deaf ears. 
It concerned the threat to 
merce involved in the German 


our com- 
supremac Vy 
in aniline dyes. And in the larger sphere of 


statesmanship it was he who, in the Guildhall 
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The task 


easier il we 


of the City of London, declared 
of governing India will be mac 


on our part, infuse into it a wider clement 
of sympathy 

This loftiness of ideal has dominated 
the King’s thoughts and purposes since he 
himself attained supreme powet After 
his coronation he told the benchers of Gray’s 
Inn that justice could flow only from “ men 
of simple integrity and honour Lo Eton 
his clarion call was this, ‘ The British 
Empire requires the hardest service from 


those to whom most is given.’’ And it was 
for the boys of the Leys School at Cambridge 
last year that His Majesty, recognising them 
as representing ‘“‘ many different aspects ol 
religious thought,’’ welcomed the opportunity 
it gave them for learning ‘‘ lessons of mutual 


toleration and co-operation for common 


ends,”’ 


The King and the Court 
On the 
pageantry of the English Court 


influence of the King upon the 
which has 
into a * Georgian 
linger He has 


which 


already crystallised 


tradition, one need not 


shown that the years spent at sea, 








might other 


the capit ils 
outlook up 
clearsight« 
tortuous mill 

The alftTal 


| pects of Coul 
spirit an la 


appoint d al 
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iness 
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earlier hours 


KING 





ise have been lived in part in 


of Europe, impart to his own 


m the world of diplomacy a 


that is the despair of 


ds 

ements for the spectacular as- 
betoken at once a practical 
The 
at which everything is now 


democratic sympathy. 


e in themselves a physical as 


well as a ial gain. Whenever a levee is 
held at St. James’s Palace His Majesty 
practises a studious economy of time by 
I holding beforehand formal audiences of dis- 


reigners and of his own public 


GEORGE 





AS HE IS 


lant sovereign has been at work for several 
hours already. 

The celerity with which the royal corre- 
spondence is dealt with is aided by the 
adoption of many labour-saving devices. 
The card index and the typewriter have 
revolutionised the King’s private secretariat. 
The telephones and the speaking 
would do credit to a wholesale warehouse, and 


tubes 


the introduction of baize swing doors dis- 
poses of the distraction of clicking handles. 
To illustrate the for detail let this 
suffice: birthday congratulations are pre- 
pared the night before, and the telegrams 
dispatched at in the 
morning, that the royal message may be the 
first to arrive. 

The task of sovereignty would be im- 
possible of achievement but for the sense 
of method wherewith the King is dowered. 
It was this which led him, as a midshipman, 
to form that aptitude for stamp collecting 
which has made him one of the soundest 
philatelists of the time. His newspaper 
cuttings, pasted into albums of which the 
choicest is bound in the cherry lacquer of 


care 


are seven o'clock 





servants from afar. He has laid it down that 
4! whenever an investiture of the knightly 
orders is held at Buckingham Palace there 
must also be presented to him some of those 
humbler het whom the King delights to 
honour, not with a medal but also with 
; a hearty h hake and a word of praise. 
| 
King George at Work 
It is, however, not in pageantry and 
~ spectacle but in the privacy of his “ office,” 
whether at Bucking- 
ham Pal else- 
where, that main 
ks of k p ar 
k harged. On the 
floor of rden 
t ¢ | 1 resi- 
é i roomy 
irtment 1ur- 
shed, with a roll-top 
: desk for ] f and 
nother for his private 
secretary, King George 
t , nducts tl affairs 
{ the empire which '! 
Constitution has 
lotted to hi Over! 
us morning coffee he 
i” reads in solitude the 
ny letter t ove 
: n the e post 
irops tl with 
1otat toa 
of dispat boxes 
ed withit h of 
hand 4 no 
sual thir the 
had, pre 

















The King in the Park with 
Prince Arthur of Connaught. 
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Japan, were in the old days scrupulously 
indexed by his own hand. During the long 
period of Court mourning which intervened 
between his accession and his crowning, it 
chanced one day that a couple of deed boxes 
were casually unearthed in a store chamber 
at Windsor Castle. When the new monarch 
heard of them he had them conveyed to his 
own apartment, and he waded through their 
contents there and then. 

It is in the “‘office,’’ too, that His Majesty 
gives audience to his Ministers, and to many 
another with whom he desires to converse. 


The Business of State 

There is a flavour of the quarter-deck 
about many of these consultations. A 
member of the will 
submits a proposal. ‘‘ Please do so”’ is 
the reply. <A secretary outlines an answer 
to an appeal. “ Very well,” says his royal 
master. A suggestion is proffered that does 
not accord with the King’s riper judgment. 
*T don’t think that would do” sounds its 
knell, 

Woe betide the person, be he statesman 
or underling, who fails to detect in the 
suave phrases of his sovereign the note of 


household, we say, 
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drew 
deeming 


finality. One there was who up a 
report on_ his them 
to be superior to those laid down for his 
guidance by the King. The paper was 
gravely perused, calmly torn into halves, 
and returned with the rebuke, “ Now, 
Mr. , please do it my way.” Another, 
a departmental chief, hurried one day to 
the palace and asked for an urgent audience. 
When he entered the royal apartment, 
and placed before the King a document for 
instant signature, His Majesty slowly placed 
a paper-weight upon it and rang the bell. 
“we is in a 
hurry.” 


own lines, 








’s carriage, please: he 


In the Sphere of Domestics 

But this apartment is the scene of other 
Hither are brought month by 
Purse and 


things as well. 
month the accounts of the Privy 
of the other spending departments, all to be 
scrutinised by an eye trained in the practical 
mathematics of the Navy. Waste is a thing 
abhorred, and this is reflected in the royal 
attitude towards the anise and cummin of 
the tailor’s art. Again and again acclaimed 
the best-dressed any company, 
King George has no ambition to lead the 


man in 

















The King at a 
Cattle Show. 


Photo: 
Sport & General. 


(Note the photographer ** snapping” His Majesty.) 
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KING GEORGE 





The King and Queen 
coming out of Church, 


mode. <A ple of pounds would normally 
mufti,” 

long Ophir cruise he was content 
hirts to a stock of four dozen. 


cover his weekly expenditure upon “ 
and for the 
to limit h 


The King and Philanthropy 


Some « these accounts, however, are 
planned with a more lavish hand. These 
are they wl relate to the thousand and 
one philanthropies wherein the monarch 
display a generous concern. The sum 


devoted to works of charity tends to grow 


larger year by year, and many a gift reaches 


Its recipient unknown to any but the donor 


and the « lential messenger of the royal 


bounty 

With tl lor’s contempt for cant, the 
King’s int Lin weeding out the unworthy 
is seldom at fault. With all this, His Majesty 
displays a keen sensitiveness for genuine 
distress, and an unwavering faith in the 
Tegenerative power of sympathy. This it 
was that led him to give a new start on the 
Thrush to eaman condemned out of the 
Service. <A { days after his last birthday 
the King received in his sanctum the present 
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Photo: 
Centra! News. 


General of the Salvation Army. Describing 
his experiences, General Booth said that he 
was drawn by His Majesty to a chair near 
his own writing table, and was at once put 
at his ease by the frankness and charm 
of his royal host. And if one were to seek 
out the secret springs of all this catholic 
sympathy, one would find it in the fact that 
from his earliest years the King has main- 
tained the habit, in the privacy of his own 
chamber, of a daily reading of the Sacred 


Word. 


In the World of Play 

Side by side with the serious concerns of 
sovereignty, King George stands also for all 
that is worthiest in the world of play. The 
high-spirited middy who was ever ready 
for a boxing scrap, who shot turkey buzzard 
on the pampas and sambur deer in Ceylon, 
has maintained to this day his zest for 
physical recreation. Never a willing “ on- 
looker,’”’ save at the bidding of public duty, 
he yet gave a new direction to the national 
sentiment by making Royal Henley as 
worthy of recognition as Royal Ascot, and 














by regarding the Eton and Harrow match 
at Lord’s as of equal moment with the 
Epsom summer meeting. 

The morning rides with his daughter 
in the Great Park at Windsor, and the 
morning swims with his eldest son in 
Osborne Bay during Cowes week, are a 
royal example of no less value than his 
discouragement of gambling, his distaste for 
cards, and his moderation at table. He 
has been known to extend his hand, when 
dining with his intimates, and to draw 
attention with proud diffidence to the 
steadiness of his wrist, in disproof of calum 
nious rumour. The King’s billiard playing 
with his sons, when at York Cottage, is 
one of the merriest hours 
of the day. 

As a shot His Majesty 
ranks among the first 
half-dozen guns in the 
kingdom, and one of his 











keenest deprivations in 
recent years has resulted 
from the impossibility of 


being able to make time 






for a week among the 
spring salmon on_ the 
Dee. 





Statesmanship and 
Catholicity 


It is not, however, in 





the realm of sport alone 
that the King has found 





his closest friendships 
One of his messmates on 





the Britannia, Sir Charles 





Cust, remains to this day 
. trusted equerry. 

In his first public speech 
he quoted with approval 
lrom a recent utterance ol 
the then Home Secretary, 
Mr. Asquith, in 
sobriety of statesmanship 









whose 


he has learned to confide 





His encounter ten years 
ago with Lord Kitchener 
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when in India began a personal friendship 
that has been fruitful of much. 

That King George's perception of merit 
transcends the conventions of Courts is 
too well known to need much demon- 
stration. But it may be illustrated by 


a story that comes froms_ Balmoral. 


Showing one day to his guests the 
treasures ot the hall, he suddenly 


paused before a _ chair standing in a 
corner, 
‘* This, gentlemen,”’ 


one of the most interesting things in the 


said he, ‘is to me 


place.” 
When the reason for these words was solici- 
ted, the King replied with simplicity, “‘ John 


Burns sat in that chair.” 


Home Life 
To refer to the home 


life of the Soverei 









gn 


would be to embark upon 





a theme _ with insistent 
demands of its own. Let 
it suffice to say that His 
Majesty’s attitude towards 
the Queen is one of loyalty 
ind deep affection. 

Once, the story is told 
Het Majesty forbade one 
of the royal children to 
fo out of doors on a 
gusty day, and he sought 
and obtained permission 
to go from his busy 
father. When the facts 
came to the Wing's ears 
the peccant prince was 
oundly drubbed for his 


duplicity. 
On another day the 
QMueen cancelled the name 


of a lady from the Court 
list, and an appeal was 
made by an _— officious 
friend to the Wing in 
“ Hler Majesty 
has removed it,”’ was the 
quict reply. 


person 




















CHAPTER V 


MYSTERIOUS STEWARD 


Rees t first time Ariel looked 
ve t the steward. At the 


moment, 


atten 
as he bent « r the flowe1 she could see 
shoulders, 
and a 


) mors I I than a pair ol 


il tring blue cotton coat, 


: d head. 
he 1 \“ 1 ] 


answered, without waiting to 


choose her 1 ds, speaking instinctively as 


Shake what 


to call him especially the 


I love 4 ol speare, oO! 


( lens’ « , don’t you? 
The man’s voice had com- 


t pletely cl ed: his 


rechanical He 


tone row was unin 


turned, as 


oke, putting together his dusters and 


watt in preparation for departure 


Ariel « ee his face plainly now—a 


pale, ve not unhealthy 


particularly 


pa well-detined 


airect, dark cyes, Those 
firmly cut mouth were his 
” n feature and, for the rest, 
f taller than Ariel herself, 
built 
b ex 1 l ] and unreasonably 
\ ht for something to 
Yi ( | ‘ f readit ?” she asse ted 


Yes, 1 - Still th 


steward’s tone 








. 


a 


A New Serial Story 


was absolutely non-committal; very plainly 
questioner to understand that 
his side of the would be 


limited to those two monosyllables. 


he gave his 


conversation 


“It—it must be rather a comfort to you 
on board ship,” Ariel persisted. 
“Yes, miss.” 


Suddenly Ariel felt irresistibly that she 
making herself somewhat ridiculous. 
She stammered a few words of thanks for 
the steward’s help, and retreated on deck 
to cool her hot cheeks in the breeze, which 
to taste of the real, 


was 


was beginning now 


open sea 


As she leant against the rail, staring 
away over the grey waters towards the 
ereyer, receding land, an annoying half- 
memory tormented Ariel. Of whom did 
this irritating steward remind her—where 
had she seen his face before? It was not 
until nearly half an hour later that the 
virl found, in a dusty corner of her mind, 
the dim remembrance of a portrait in a 
French picture gallery of the young 


Napoleon, and forthwith traced the elusive 
likeness. 


And now, for the first time, Ariel fully 
realised that she was very unhappy and 
very lonely. Excepting Daisy Alsager, the 
erratic, passionate Italian girl was the 
only soul on board whose name she knew, 
nd her existence merely served to pre- 
vent Ariel from seeking solitude in het 
cabin, 





At the moment the girl longed whole- 
heartedly for a good cry, and there was 
literally no place where she could satisfy 
that longing. Who could settle down to 
be enjoyably sorry for herself in a publi 
loon, or on a much-frequented deck? 
Ariel bit her lips, and blinked hard to 
keep back the tears; she felt so very 
yely, so very forlorn. . . . And it was 


» consolation to think that Andy was 


lonely too, since it was not she whom 
he would miss. That, after all, was the 

dest thin Perhay Ss it 15 not won- 
erful that no amount of blinking would 


ltrovether kee] back the tears 


worlds for a 


The cirl Ww uld have givel 
half-hour in her own little cubicle 

he hospital, with the familiar people 
hand, when she was ready to meet them 

pe ple 
her, people with whom there was no need 
through that laborious process known 


whom she knew, and who knew 


making friends.” 





fetch a book and 
cabin, and 


1e turned, meaning 
dry handkerchief from het 
thou, h by 


there before her, as some 


familiar, ve 


iracle, Was a face very 


4 young man swung out from the com- 
yassed Ariel with 


onway close at hand, } 

le lance, then turned abruptly on his 
hee nd faced her. Simultaneously an ex 
clamation broke from each of them. 


Nurse Falkiner! ” 
Dr. Evans! 
Next instant Ariel’s hand was held tight 


olid, substantial a clasp which 


eemed to warm more than her tingling 
I 

He was a substantial person altogether, 

th Hugh Evans—six feet and more in 

and broad in proportion, with a big 

outh, showing splendid teeth, and _ big 

hands, whi h, neverthel ss, could be as 

entle and skilfully tender as those of an 

Hi eyes were vividly blue, and 

his thick, fair hair held more than a su 


picion of rednes If he was not precisely 


I me, he was extraordinarily good to 
look at; and since his heart was big in 
proportion to his body, it was easy to 
nt for the pop I which had been 
ith every man, woman and child at 

( ( litan H l 
M lear girl, where did you pring 
he demanded, literally beaming 

pon Ariel from his superior height 


the same! 
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Ariel 
her eyes and voice 

se '' ell, anyhow, 
Evans drew a breath of hearty satisfaction. 


laughed, with genuine pleasure in 
it’s jolly to see you.” 
“Sit down here and tell me all about it.” 


He pushed the 
chair, and dropped into its neighbour with 


girl gently into a deck- 


a resounding creak. Leaning forward, with 


clasped hands between his knees, he sur- 


veyed her interropvative ly. Ariel evaded 
the question tor a moment, 
‘] thought you took a practice some- 


where in Wales afte1 you left the hospital,” 
he said 

‘So I did; but my 
agree with me. I caught dip., and nearly 
snuffed out... they 
only thing for me, and I applied to this 


native land didn't 
said a voyage was the 


teamship company, and got the berth of 
ship’s doctor. So I take a magnificent 
holiday for nothing.” 

‘I see... and [I’m awfully glad, Dr. 
Evans. I was feeling 0 abominably 
lonely, and now—now you're here—and 
your hair wants brushing just a 


Ariel ended with a littl 


badly as 
ever.” unsteady 
lau h. 

“And you're just as rude as eve 
ruffed up his thick, fair locks with an 
ion. “Criticising my 


hair—which was born so—beforse 


aggrieved expr 
you've 
been reunited to me for five minutes. 
Look here! I’m oing to fetch ome tea, 
ind we can have it here together in peace 
and comfort.” 

poke, in 


Evans sprang to his feet as he 


his impetuous way, and vanished through 


the doorway. Ariel was left to pat her hair 
into shape, to pr the palms of her hands 
over her hot eyes, and to hope that they 


I 
were not quite so red as they felt 


But those hope 


dwindled whe Evans 


returned, followed by the Baconian student, 


bearing a tray As he arranged it upon 
a small table, the girl intercepted one 
quick glance from those grave, dark eyes, 


and knew that the steward had seen the 
tear-drenched handkerchief clesped in her 
hand, had probably noticed that her nosé 
and her eve were wollen. 


Ariel forgot all her troubles during the 


pinkish and 


merry little meal which followed There 
wa o much harmless, necessary scandal 
of the hospital to relate, so much to hear 
of young Evan mining practice, where 
the diphtheria h: d ra ed which almost 
cost him his life It was not until nearly 
in h ul later that the youn n n be 
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. > 
as 1 tew personal ques- 


lucl chance broucht you on 
he aid 
1, | wanted a sea voyage, 


eva ively. 


ke me, for the good oO 


youl 


your soul, perhaps? ” 
es.” The sudden, wistful 


riel’s tone contrasted strangely 


man’s laughing question. 


died from. his lips; with 
and understanding he fell 
away, like her, over the sea. 
le shake of her whole body 


» and dress for dinner,” she 
a most all-pervading cabin 
quite sure that I shall need 

time to disentangle my 

m hers.” 

Isolde Casanova.” 

I saw her come on board with 
satellites. A handsome kid, 
It, I should say.” 
re right. Well, good-bye 


nt. And, Dr. Evans ’”—Ariel 


out her hand impulsively— 
than I can say to see you. 
just politely, but really and 


ne mecting put Ariel into a 


temper than she might other- 
ved when she reached her 
it more overflowing than 
le extended at full length in 
th, giving peremptory and 
ns to the little maid. 

ve me a wardrobe. I won’t 
chiffon cru hed; it shall be 
No, no, mot on the door 


ht to hurl the epithet at 
lace was till rather pale, 
pots of colour blazed in 

1 the small Frenchwoman 

d with fright. 

ceful!” the girl flared “Ty 

1 a management! I will 


captain—to the company ! 


have all my dresses ruined 
been making quiet obser- 
othing ly 


here is a wardrobe 
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see, at the end of the berth: this pile of 
clothes hides it.” She opened a_ whit 
panelled door as she spoke. “And it goes 
back quite a long way; it will hold plenty. 

“It was clever of you to find it; I am 
grateful.” The little pianist spoke with 
the superb patronage of a queen commend 
ing some menial. But the furious colour 
faded from her cheeks, and she lay back 
quietly enough to watch the maid disposing 
of her dresses. 

Ariel shrugged her shoulders _ philo- 
sophically as she bent over her own cabin 
trunk. It was plain enough that she was 
to be offered no share of the wardrobe; her 
dresses, of course, did not matter. 

It was with an uncontrollable desire to 
show off—very pardonable under the cir- 
cumstances—that Ariel drew out a dinner 
dress, which she considered the most 
attractive of all Diva Tressilian’s dainty 
gifts. It was of silky ninon, in exquisite 
shades of purple, veiling blue. The over- 
dress was edged and banded with gorgeous 
Eastern embroidery, and girdled by a won- 
derful sash, worked in purple, green and 
silver, with raised bunches of grapes. 

It was altogether uncommon and beauti- 
ful, even beyond the generality of Diva’s 
gowns, and Ariel protested for long against 
a gift so obviously costly, and also so 
obviously scarcely worn. 

But Diva had persisted. 

“T shall never wear it again, Ariel,” she 
said vehemently. “It doesn’t suit me; I 
simply hate it! And I don’t see why my 
maid should have it, to sell for a tenth 
part of its value.” 

So Ariel had finally yielded, not without 
secret joy, for she knew very well that this 
dress would suit her supremely. 

She knew it afresh, as she stood now, 
her fingers busy with the fastenings, her 
eyes surveying contentedly the charming 
reflection in the glass. As a nurse Ariel 
had had few occasions for wearing evening 
clothes, and the soft white throat dis- 
played by the semi-low dinner dress was 
very round and fair. 

Even Isolde Casanova, sitting half- 
dressed on the edge of her berth, whilst the 
maid drew rose-silk stockings over her slim 
feet, vouchsafed grudging but none the 
less genuine praise. 

“T like that dress,’ she announced 
patronisingly. “And it suits you. It would 
not suit me, though . . . but then I can 


wear red, orange, emerald green, crimson 








would 
Take 


imbecile 


all the real colours—colours that 

ake you look—oh, 
off those stockings at once, Sophie, 
that you are! How will they match the 
flama-coloured silk? Have you no brains 
at all, idiot?” 

Ariel escaped from the cabin 
waiting to hear the result of the quarrel. 
She glad to breathe fresher air, for 
the heavy scent of the banished flowers 
seemed still to hang about the cabin. 

The girl smiled rather ruefully as she 
paused by open porthole, which framed 


washed out. 


without 


was 


a circle of sea and sky. Isolde’s high, 
angry voice seemed still to ring in her 
ears; it did not promise much interior peace 


during the voyage. 

Quick steps came along the passage, and 
Ariel turned, with the full glare of an 
electric light upon her, just as the literary 





‘Hugh Evans 
the music began 
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Ariel, 
; since then he had fallen almost reverently silent —p. 26, 


had been sitting beside 





steward approac hed, a_ silver plated hot- 
water can in either hand 

He glanced up, then came to a sudden 
standstill, whilst one of the cans fell with 
a crash from his fingers. His pale face 


dark eyes widened; he 
like a turned to 
girl as though he saw 
time. 


grew paler, his 


stood motionless, man 


stone, staring at the 


her now for the first And between 


them a dark, steaming pool spread over the 
red carpet. 
After all, it was the steward who re- 


covered first. He stooped to pick up the 
fallen can, and Ariel saw that his face had 
flushed a deep crimson. 
‘I beg your pardon, 
“It was very careless of me.” 
“Did I startle you?” Ariel tried to treat 
it as a commonplace affair. “I am sorry.” 
“No 


miss,” he muttered, 


you were it Was not your 


talking in brotherly fashion beloie 


” 




































“ 





fault, muss 1—I made a mistake. ... I 
will vet thing to wipe this up.” 
He « 1 rather ludicrously rueful 
lance at the prea ling pool of watcr, and 
ppeared along the passage. 


CHAPTER VI 
DAISY ALSAGER 
AS the clangour of the dinner-bell filled 
the ship, and Ariel made her way to 
. found plenty of material 
for thought at the service of her brain. 


f 


In the first place, there was the mys- 


terious behaviour of the mysterious steward. 
But next moment Ariel laughed at her 
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own vivid and romantic imaginings. After 
all, it was only the man’s personality, 
unusual to his class, which made the affair 
uncommon. She had startled him, and he 
had dropped a hot-water can. That was 
really all that it amounted to. 

But Ariel’s other thoughts were more 
absorbing, and chief amongst them was the 
remembrance, driven into the background 
for a moment by other happenings, that, 
in a very few moments, she would see, 
almost for the first time, the girl whom 
Andy loved. 

Ariel would have been less than human 
if some faint stirrings of jealousy had not 
wakened within her, resist them as she 
might. . . . She fixed her mind firmly on 
the remembrance of those piteous, heart- 
broken sobs which she had heard; if she 
could begin by feeling sorry—really sorry— 
for the girl, it would be something. After 
all, it was just as hard for her as for 
Ariel, this parting—worse, surely; for not 


j Viawn by 
Stanley Davids 























only did she love Andy, but Andy loved 
her 
ive 
to herself, with br: 
no wonder Andy had no eyes for her, or 
for any other girl. 
Daisy Alsager entered and took her seat, 


just opposite, in the place which Andy had 


minutes later Ariel was confessing 


ve humility, that it was 


secured for her on the other side of the 
long, narrow table. 

Andy’s halting 
words had conceivable; that 
Ariel’s first And her pretti 
ness was precisely that of the roses which 
she had tucked into the front of her creamy 
gown. 

To describe the fl 
wearer. They were palest cream and rose- 
flushed, with leaves stalks of 
red-brown, and the colouring was exactly 
repeated in the girl’s porcelain-tinted face 
and soft, wavy hair, with the eyes precisely 


She was prettier than 


niade was 


impr ssion, 


wers is to picture their 


and 


deep 


matching it in tint 


She entered alone, and took her place 
a little glance to either side which 


was shy and yet Instinctively 


with 
confident. 
one was aware that she knew her own com- 
pelling charm; indeed, could it be 
otherwise? Yet there was something 


how 
won 
derfully disarming in the frank simplicity 
of her self-assurance 

Across the table the eyes of the two girls 
met. In Daisy Alsager’s there was a light 
of interest, the unjealous 
unquestionably pretty girl for another. On 
Ariel’s face there was a look of half-wistful 
inquiry; it was as though she sought some 


interest of one 


knowledge of what was hidden beneath all 
the prettiness and charm which faced het 
Nothing look pas ed 
between them that evening. Indeed, Daisy 
had too little, and Ariel too much, reason 
uninvited 


beyond that one 


to venture on advances to the 
other. 

In the 
t} 


he youngest of the 


music-room after dinner it was 


company who took the 


lead. There was something rather superb 
in the simplic ity of Isolde Casanova’s first 
move 


She rose 


grand 


suddenly and crossed to the 
stood there for a 
hand 


long 


piano, 
with the fingers of one 


moment, 

resting upon 
and her hair falling 
like a dark shadow about her face. Then, 
looked 
] 


pie, 


| 


the key-board, 


suddenly, she raised her head and 
slowly round the scattered groups of pec 
*T wi j 


| play,” she said. 


Without waiting for assent or invitation 
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she sat down and flung herself unhesitat- 
ingly into Chopin’s “ Polonaise.” 
fingers flickered over the 
followed their 


though fascinated. 


Her long 
dark 

swilt movements as 
When she had finished 
a moment motionless, whilst a 
pleasure ran round the 
For this passionate, Southern child, 
with her overbearing wilfulness and self- 


ke ys, her 
eyes 


she sat for 
little 


room, 


murmur ol 


absorption, had, nevertheless, something of 
that strange, elusive thing which we call 
genius. 

She played again and again; it seemed 
as though she made the music for her own 
pleasure, regardless of those who listened. 


Then suddenly, on the last notes of a Rus- 


sian dance, she looked up, straight across 
at Hugh Evans 
He had been sitting close beside Ariel, 


talking to her in his cheerful brotherly 
music began; since then 


silent. 


fashion before the 
he had fallen 
Without warning, the little pianist laughed, 
loudiy, back her 
thick, dark hair, and addressing the young 


almost reverently 


triumphantly, throwing 
doctor directly 

‘You like my .’ she said. “ Well, 
I will play again—for you.” She 
towards a pile of 


music 
’ turned 
nondescript scores which 
piano, wrinkling her nose 
and _ selections 
from “Ah! ”’—she 
little exclamation, and drew out a volume 
of Brahms if you will 
turn over for me.’ 

Evans came ferward willingly, his eyes 
still half dreamy; but to Ariel there was 
little charm followed. 
It was marvellously clever playing, bril- 
liant and dexterous—far too clever to be 
entirely sight-reading. And indeed, for all 
her protests, Isolde’s eyes were fixed more 


lay beside the 


over the musical comedies 


comic operas. gave a 


“here is something 


in the music which 


often on the young man’s face than on the 
book before her, as he leant forward, boy- 
ishly intent on his task. 

Before the 
and slipped from the room. 
to her suddenly that she 
before the 


over, Ariel rose 
It had occurred 


sonata was 


would go to bed 
in peace, cabin was invaded by 
her tempestuous companion 

Whilst sing, the girl set the port- 
hole widely open, drawing in long breaths 
of salt, She standing, 
wrapped in het kimono, 


undres 
sweet alr. was 


blue gazing out 


half fascinated at the pa i! swirls of 
dark water, when the fat, comfortable 
stewardess came with some question about 


her morning bath. 
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new at 


he upper b 


it 
cabin. 


peace ful 


talks? 


departs d, 


miss. Brown 


an, then, who 
t’s Brown. So 
’E’s well 
*00 ’asn’t eddi- 
make a good 
t ’e’s not quite 
it, that’s all.” 
Ariel 


erth, rejoicing 


and 


moments in 


ibilities of this bedplace 


rack, 
ra po ket 
ventilator 


where books, 
handkerchiefs 


opening out 


age; the quaint, folded 


nt of the 
\vered 


bed-clothes. 


that the cur- 


could be drawn, cutting 


from. the 

h of 
inov 
a the 


r wure 


n Vivi 
toward 
d f 


oO 


wi 


[sol 


when 
feet along the 
a entered. 


~ cabin, 


crude electric 
in the flame- 
1 flush in her 
the elder +a rl, 
impish glee. 


th me 


1im leave you 


d 


e announces 


k defiantly. S 


1pber 


itelv, witn an 
“And he will 
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in a low, 


herce voice. ‘You—you shall 
see that it is no joking matter!” 
“Good-night ! Ariel forced herself to 


speak quietly, drawing the curtains across 
the front of het She 
lay back in the rather 
mixed feelings of irritation and amuse- 
ment, Isolde pealed the bell for her 
little retired t wild 
confu orders. It was not until long 


did so. 
dusk, with 


berth as she 


warm 


whilst 
maid, 
ion of 


and rest in a 
after peace had finally descended upon the 
cabin that Ariel fell asleep. 

The girl slept soundly, and woke to a 
sense of strange, unwonted motion. There 
»f noise which seemed 
uund her, rather than 
from anywhere in particular. 


Ariel I 


raised he 
pulled back the 


was also a great deal 
to come from all 
elbow, and 
She looked 
to the porthole, on a level 
and realised that through it 


her 


rself on 
| curtains 
straight across 


with her eyes, 


no sky was now visible. An incessant flow 
of green, white-laced water swept past, 
changing and yet changeless. The cabin 


seemed all filled with flickering, dancing 
light. 


Ariel felt a great longing to be up. She 
looked at her watch and found that it was 
nearly seven o'clock, swung her feet over 
the edge of the berth, and peered down 
uncertainly. Below, the edge of a blue 
satin eiderdown and one extended hand 
were just visible; cautiously Ariel lowered 
herself, and reached the deck without dis- 
turbing the sleeping girl, then found her- 
self slithering down towards the _port- 


hole. 
Laughing and bre: 

red velvet sofa: 

to her, and so ridiculous. 


A knock announced that 


ready, that bath 


thless, Ariel collapsed 
upon the it was all so new 
bath was 
itself an 
is sO exciting to watch the 


her 


which was in 


adventure It w 


water surging to and fro with the motion 


f the ship, so very difficult to keep one’s 
footing on the slippery tiles of the bath- 
oom 

Returning to th bin, Ariel dressed 


wiftly, putting thick knitted coat, 
with a woollen cap to match. She felt 
that she must get on deck, must see what 


this wonderful great green monster, the sea, 


was about 

Ariel struggled painfully up the india- 
rubber-smelling stairs; in the passage which 
led on deck she was almost overturned by 
the swift entry of a large, young man. 


Hallo, nurse!” Evans pi 


lled off his 











cap. “How have you acquired sea-legs so 
soon?” 

“Ts it rough?” Ariel inquired. 

“Rough—yes. It’s been blowing half a 
gale in the night; you're getting quite a 
taste of bad weather at the start.” 

“But oughtn’t I to feel sick, then?” 

The young man laughed at the expres- 
sion on the girl’s face. 

“Tt isn’t absolutely necessary,” he said. 
“There are such things as good sailors, 
and you’re evidently one of them.” 

“But I don’t feel even a bit uncomfort- 
able.” 

“Well, don’t worry over that,” Evans 
advised. “Just grin and bear it. And now 
come and walk a mile round the deck to 
get an appetite for breakfast.” 

There is an abiding satisfaction on ship 
board in the sense that one is a good 
sailor. That satisfaction was Ariel’s, as 
she surveyed the almost empty breakfast 
table half an hour later. It was rather 
like a meal in a train, she decided. The 
tea in one’s cup dashed about in the same 
futile and annoying manner, the “fiddles ” 
on the table were rather like the divisions 
in lunch baskets, to prevent the cold 
chicken from mixing itself with the sec- 
tions of cake. Anyhow, it was all great 
fun, even when a steward lost his footing 
and emptied a cup of coffee into her lap. 

Amongst the vacant seats was that of 
Isolde Casanova; the reason was obvious 
when, after breakfast, Ariel went to her 
cabin for a book. 

The little French maid stood beside the 
berth, with a cup of tea and a plate of thin 
toast in her hands, trying to persuade her 
young mistress to eat. Only the back of 
Isolde’s dark head was visible; but, from 
the pillow where her face was hidden, deep 
groans proceeded at regular intervals. 

“But, mademoiselle, if you eat, you will 
feel better. It is terrible, this sea-sick- 
ness on an empty stomach. ... You will 
be faint,” the little maid protested timidly. 

“JT will not eat,” came in smothered 
accents. “Not if it kills me ; I should be 
glad to die.” 

“But if mademoiselle would but take 
something——” 

With a sound which was almost like a 
snarl of fury, Isolde sprang up in bed 
She snatched the cup of tea from th 
Frenchwoman’s hand, and flung it straight 


nto her face; then sank back amongst her 


pillows, groaning once more. 
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Ariel pulled the frightened, gasping 
little woman into the passage, and wiped 
the tea from her face, whilst she pant- 
ingly protested. 

“Ah! it is too kind of mademoiselie— 
and with her own handkerchief. . . . It 
is nothing truly a mere bagatelle only 
that Mademoiselle Casanova has the queek 
Italian temper.” 

“Evidently,” Ariel said grimly, as a 
fresh outburst of groans sounded from the 
cabin. “And I should leave her to recover 


from it.” 
“Ah, no! She is suffering. . . . I must 
return. See, mademoiselle, it is soon over, 


this passion of hers. . . . It is only th 
queek Italian temper.” 

“Sophie, Sophie! ” Isolde’s voice sounded 
peremptorily through the open cabin door, 
‘Go at once; fetch the doctor! ” 

“But, mademoiselle, are you worse?’ 
The litthe woman quavered back into th 
cabin, with skinny hands outspread. 

“Imbecile, can you not see that I am 
ill—very ill? Perhaps I shali die, if he 
does not come qui kly.” 

“T do not think that you need be at all 
afraid.” Ariel spoke loudly enough to be 
heard by the patient. “She is only sea- 
sick.” 

“Sophie, obey me at once!” There was 
little sign of weakness in Isolde’s voice 
“Fetch the doctor, or——” 

There was a quick movement, and th 
Frenchwoman scurried out from the cabin 
like a frightened rabbit. With a despairing 
glance towards Ariel, she hastened away 
on her errand, and the girl returned t 
the deck 

Here she was caught and buffeted by 
the great, free wind blowing up Channel 
straight from the Atlantic; soon her lips 
tasted salt, and her face was wet with 
spray. 

She established herself in 
corner, and here Hugh Evans found her, 
half an hour later, alone, but not lonely. 
Ariel had discovered that the maste! 


a sheltered 





glorious sea was the best of company. 

“Well, I hope that you found the Sig- 
norina Isolde a good patient,” she said, as 
the young man flung himself into a chair 
beside her. 

“There’s nothin the matter with her 
except sea-sickne the kid just a spout 
child I believe she simply wanted to get 
me there to talk to her.” 

‘] shouldn’t wonder at all.” Ariel 















































a 


: glanced at the young fellow’s_ serious, 
vish face. “What's the matter, doctor?” 
It The matter? Oh, Tm only” rather 
hered. . . [ sav, nurse, | wonder if 


that worries me rather; 
ht be el 1S . . « I should be most 
ly obliged if you’d lend me a hand. 


snes t velling ilone, too.” 


Oh, a ed heart; I find she’s only 
recovered from a bad illness, and the 
n of the ship has made her—well, 
h worse than she ought to be. Her 

n mate’s fool of a schoolgirl. 

b k here, would you mind tremendously 

to her berth? We could easily 


| ould e very glad to escape from 
quick It n temper.’ ” Ariel smiled. 
jut [ pity t r schoolgirl! Yes, of 
I I change, doctor. Who is 


Miss A er. She sat opposite to 

terday; you must have 

be ( he’s one of the prettiest 
l’ve ever en in my life.” 

The last w s came in a burst of en- 

which recalled the impressionable 

Ey 5 f hospital days. Ariel 


mn 





Yes, I not 1 her, and I quite agree 


n \ l hame to b ther vou when 
’ v,” Evans said regret- 
} t rather a big responsi 

ich a little bit of 


d Daisy Alsager well 
“<a i \riel fe er, propped in the lower 
: pillows, with her 
wn hair f I in a heavy plait on 
' f he I ll white face, and a 


\ 1, biue < about her lips and 
ked faintly, as the 


ne who happens to 
Evans answered. “ Miss 
rn out your cabin- 
nd t her lace, because she’s a 


i little looking after 


he lip Is sea-sick 
| ee \ faint mile 
D , er’s face. “T would 
‘ - « Miss 
ralkiner, don’t look so horribly well and 


, “4 Pd known, 
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superior; that’s the worst of good sailors; 
they do swank/” 

She ended with a weak little laugh, in 
which Ariel joined; then held out her hand 
frankly. 

“T like the look of you, and you're tre- 
mendously kind to help: me,” she said. 

The three days and nights which followed 
were very anxious ones for Hugh Evans 
and Ariel alike. For Daisy Alsager was 
very seriously ill—far worse than she her- 
self suspected. It was not safe to leave 
her for an hour, and Ariel remained at her 
post, steadily and uncomplainingly, like 
the born nurse that she was, watching and 
waiting and praying for the fair weather 
and calm sea which meant life itself for 
the sick girl. 

And at last, off the coast of Portugal, 
the storm blew itself out, and the A/arina 
forged steadily ahead through a scarcely 
rippled sea. 

Almost at once Daisy felt the change. 
She sat up, propped amongst pillows, to 
sip beef-tea and criticise her surroundings. 

“Youre much more agreeable-looking 
than that anwmic schoolgirl,” she re- 
marked, gravely surveying Ariel. “Do 
you know, I believe she made me much 
worse than I need have been. It was so— 
so unappetising to look up and see her 
pasty face peering down at me from the 
top berth, just like a suet dumpling. 
Imagine a suet dumpling when you're feel- 
ing sea-sick ! ” 

‘You're better if you can try to imagine 
it!’ Ariel rejoined merrily. 

‘I am better——” Daisy broke off, then 
added, with quaint abruptness: “Miss Fal- 
kiner, what a blessing you’ve been! ” 

“Me? Oh, no!” Ariel flushed. “It 
wasn’t anything—especially as I’d promised 
to look after you 

“Promised?”  Daisy’s red-brown’ eyes 
opened very widely. “Who did you 
promise ? ” 

Ariel retrieved her slip quickly. 

“Why, Doctor Evans, of course,” she 


said. “Besides, it’s a nurse’s duty 
“Well, anvhow, I wish vou’d call me 
Daisy 

“T should like to—tremendously And 


you must call me Ariel.” 

“ Ariel—Ariel! What a lovely name! 
Tt sounds somehow like an angel: and you 
are rather inclined that way, you know 

cae 


\ ministering angel, thou! 


+ 


Upon deck that evening, with the fresh 








bringing back the colour to her 
Ariel 


lal away 


ea alt 


stood by the rail, and gazed 


cheeks, 
across the sea to mm rthward, 
whe re nothing but waves be ond wave lay 


and Een 


under her breath, the girl whi 


between her land. 
And, 
pered : 
*T am taking cart 


Andy 


| A 
her for you, Andy 


CHAPTER VII 


MAN OVERBOARD! ”’ 

HIS does not pretend to be the log ol 
the Mazina’s voyage. After all, | 
are monotonous thi at best; 
all the 
its pe 


be summed up like those of the schoolboy 


they have 


reality, and none of 


sameness of the 


iceful glamour. Most sea-days could 


diary 


“ Breakfast — luncl tea dinne 
the blanks filled in chiefly by sheer, d 
lightful, shameless laziness. 

The first part of the J/arina’s voyage, in 
any case, was like many others, with only 


a few outstanding days, underlined in red 
or black. 

\s is usually the way, by the tim 
Naples was rea Ariel felt as though 


the ship had been her h 


ched 
yme for years, ana 
would be her home for ages to come. Th 
fatherly 


yassengers, on the 


captain Was and sympathetic, the 


I whole, were pleasant 


and iriendly, and those few days of serio 
illness had drawn het 


Daisy Alsag cr. 


urprising 





It was a real joy to Ariel’s loyal soul to 
find within herself no feeling of jealou 
acute enough to embitter that friendship 
She was ad—honestly glad—to help 
Daisy fot ke. . . That being so, 
there was no need, surely, to probe into 


her own feelings furtl 
Ariel had braced herself for one 


ordeal 


which 


never came, like so many expected 
things She was fully prepared to listen 
unflinchingly to ] e of Andy, descrip 
tions of Andy, to the whol story of Andy’ 


hort love affair 
Yet, so tar, his n 


mentioned by 


ime had never been 
Daisy ; 
and anything in th 
except Andy. Her left 
was ringle ; and 
that the girl had forgotten the 
loved her so truly, that she 
thrusting 


Ariel 


much as she talked, 


indeed, of everythin 
hand, toe 
thought 


world 
sometimes the 
man 
was deliberately 
aside, hurt 


remembrance of him 


with almost unré onable keenns 
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But two things reassured her 
those 


One was 
the remembrance ol stifled, agonised 
sobs, after Daisy had parted from her lover: 
the other, a momentary glimpse of a framed 
photograph, be owed, 


like a very preciot 


thing, amongst the silver and _ tortoisesh¢ 


of Daisy’s dressiny-case. It was only a 
glimpse, but Ariel knew it for Andy’s por- 
trait: saw, too, the 


heather 


white 
tucked inside the lass of the 


tiny spray of 


frame, 


Daisy herself was still more or less of an 


invalid at the end of the first fortnight of 


the voyays For all his bovishness, Hugh 





Evans, as a doctor, showed no weakness. 
nd he had i ed n entire rest, long 
after Daisy w in a state of open re 
bellion, 

“What's the od of a vovage, if I never 
see the sea? she demanded. “Tm simply 


aching with wellness, and you know it! | 


believe you're just keeping me here becaus 


you’ve no other patients, and you want t 


justify your existence on board.” 


But the young man only laughed at he 


half-seriou half-joking complaints, and 
ot his own way in the end 

So it came t pass that Ariel spent 
rood deal of her time with Daisy, reading 
playing patience, or just talking; and t 
duty, like mat duties, yon became sheer 
pleasure For Daisy Alsager w the most 
delightful of company; she was so sweet- 


tempered, so charmingly interested 1n every- 
Ariel's 


of their fellow-passengers 


body about her, and especially In 
vivid descriptions 
“You them 


ing crowd,” she remarked 
| shall be horribly d sapp inted when | 


sound a interest- 


} 
make most 


‘I expect that 


really see th 
Ide!” Ariel 





assured her “T can’t do justice to her 
originalit l the least. I've never seen 
anyone so hopelessly spo or so. thor- 
oughly self-conscious, and yet she plays 
like an angel And her temper—oh, ht 
temper! ... Do you know, the other d 

the captain w teasing her about some- 
th it dinne ind she suddenly snatch 


up an orange and flu 


. 
| I 
laughed, and treated it as a Jjoxt 


He only 


but I saw her eyes. I believe it we 
have been just the same if he had hay 


knife! ” 
child ! 


pened to sel 
‘What a charming 

meet her.” 

“She won’t like you; I’m quite sure ol 


that 
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j 
me to read?’ he said. Prawn by 
do ’ yp. t 54. Stanley Davis. 
in like a mbolic British lion at the 
pret ites of the Mediterranean, and Ariel went 
I elle 1 de be on shore with Hugh Evans in attendance. 
irresistible ind w t The young man had indeed, from the first, 
( I hn on board taken chars f her in his brotherly, com 
fortable way, insisting on her walking with 
ly a flapper! him for exercise, or playing at quoits or 
ible She looks like shovel-board, or some other of the number- 
l Dor or | Van ma it leck ame 
i child, ind te i At Gibralt: A like every other traveller 
ke her lose her tem before or since, they bought bull-fight fans, 
crouUs, I believe: be- ay coloured and tinselled At Naples 
e thinks herself a_ they spent a strenuous, feverish day, rush- 


anyhow, I’m glad that 

cabin ! It was rather 

powder magazine. She 

to me now, though; I 
htf 


y offended with 
exchange.” 
} 1 


changelk vovace 


yassed Gibraltar, crouch 
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-) 


ing through the crowded streets of the 
living city and the silent causeways of 
dead Pompeii. 

It seemed to Aricl that just two impres- 
sions were left on her mind: one, of the 
savy by day, its wide semicircle blue as 
the sky above; the other, of the Bay by 


night, a crescent of glimmering lights, with 











































a sullen glow where the treacherous volcano 
lay. But her only 
a little lava skull 
Hugh Evans as a souvenir. 

Sometimes, afterwards, it seemed to Ariel 
as though that grim and lugubrious trifle 
had really brought ill-luck from the first; 


tangible memento was 


bestowed upon her by 


certainly its initial appearance was the 
cause of an uncomfortable little scene. 
The girl displayed it laughingly at 


lunch the day after they left Naples. 


“Just look what a doleful memento of 
Naples Dr. Evans has given me,” she 
said. “And he declares that he will be 
offended if I do not always wear it.’ 

“Well, it needn’t show.” Evans laughed 
back at her across the table. ‘I shall be 
quite satisfied if you hang it by a ribbon 
next your heart, like the traditional 
locket.” 

Isolde Casanova, seated next to Hugh 
Evans, did not join in the merriment which 
followed. Suddenly, unexpectedly, she 
turned upon the young doctor, her face 


flushed, her eyes gleaming. 

“Why did you not give me a skull also?’ 
she demanded. 

Evans, entirely taken aback, 
her in amazement, then laughed lightly. 

“T suppose it didn’t happen to occur to 
me,” he said, rather dryly. 


’ 


stared at 


“But I am your friend. Is it not so?” 
Isolde’s English always became rather un 
certain in one of her fits of temper. “ Then 
why should she have it and not I? It is 
unkind—unfair ! ” 

Evans frowned in genuine annoyance, 
then forced himself to laugh again. 

“My dear child, you mustn’t be jealous! ” 
he said. ‘‘Miss Falkiner and I are very 
old friends. gut don’t cry; I'll treat you 
to a splendid donkey ride at Port Said.” 


Isolde sprang to her feet, her face dead 


white with fury. For a moment she liter- 
ally glared at the young man, then tore 
out of the saloon, leaving Evans to stare 
after her, half amused, half irritated. 

“What an extraordinary fuss about 
nothing!” he exclaimed. 

“You’ve offended her frightfully.”’ Ariel 
said 

“She must expect to be treated like a 
spoilt baby if she behaves like one.” 

“But she doesn’t expect it, and that’s 
just the trouble,” said Ariel slowly ‘She 
wants to be treated most seriously, and you 


only laugh at het Don’t you see that she’ 


taken a violent fancy to you?” 
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“Oh, nonsense! Anyhow, nothing ex- 
cuses such silliness.” Evans flushed with 
vexation “I say, don’t bother about the 
little spitfire any more; she'll sulk in her 


cabin all the afternoon, and turn up later 
herself 
Isolde was certainly nowhere to be seen 


quite again.” 


when Ariel and the doctor made their way 
deck. It 
a sea and sky of absolutely unclouded blue. 
Here and there seagulls floated, with folded 


on was a perfect afternoon, with 


wings, upon the water, like little white 
ducks: once a school of porpoises passed, 
breaking the oily surface in a long, rhyth- 
mical procession, as their shining black 
bodies rose for a moment above the sea. 

It was very hot down here in the Medi- 
terranean, although farther north spring 


Already the pitch was 
melting in the deck seams, and sticking to 
the shoes of passers by. It had 
ior and Ariel 
her way with a book to a sheltered cornet 
when Hugh Evans caught het the arm. 


had scafr ely come, 


bee n vé ted 
too warm came was making 
by 
the captain has put up a swing 
“Come and be 


“Look! 
for the children,” 
a child, won’t you 

Ariel sank down upon the broad, smooth 
seat with a sigh of pleasure. 


“What a 


he said, 
>” 


magnificent swing! ” 


“And I simply love going high, only I’m 
much too lazy to exert myself this after- 
noon.” 

“1?11 do that.” As he spoke the young 
man sprang up behind her, standing, and 
gripping the ropes high up Here we 

oe 


VO: 
swayed, as Evans worked 
and 


ne 


To and fro they 
the higher 


swing higher with eas 


movements of his lo muscular body. The 
} 


raised a delicious breeze, and 


her ev 


swift motion 


Ariel closed s luxuriously. 


“This is delicious,’ she murmured. “I 
could go on for ever 

“T dare say vou could: but it’s a bit ex- 
hausting for the horse-power!” Evans 
allowed the motion to die down, and 
mopped his forehead. ‘Hallo, here’s youl 


. * 11] 

literary friend, Brown, with ices... - Y'll 
fetch a couple.’ 

He 


ceded alon y 


and his footsteps re- 


Ariel, drowsily com- 


slippe d aownh, 


the deck 


fortable in the warm shade, began to swing 
herself—at first slowly, then with gather 
ing impetu Backwards and forwards sh 
swaved, now far above the rail, now almost 
touching with her feet the awning above 


Approaching footsteps sounded along the 
























k 1 her, and she spoke without 
eX- ing ‘ | 
Just e€ me one good push, doctor. 
é va 1 the awning, and I can’t 
( i11oOne , 
é The | came suddenly and unex- 
ected] Ariel entirely by surpris¢ 
h its f It drove her violently, not 
ight forw 1, but sideways towards the 
} | of p The seat of the swing 
It k nst e of the iron awning su] 
led ts, al hock flung Ariel from het 
That w ‘ t happened, as far as the 
l « terwards remembet She 
t w pe rate ly, at the pes, at 
e rail, ind nothing in her hands: 
+ en, W ttle cry of terror, she was 
f 
V It ( \riel that she went down 
vn t t ery bottom of the Mediter- 
‘ Si f down that surely she 
‘ in rise to the surface. 
( king, st | , she gasped for breath, 
1 ( d her head above water. 


drew rious draught of air, and 
ank once more. 
All \ ( knowledge of swim 
a \ ed « mplete ly - she forgot 
erythir ad been impressed upon 
ke calm and not losing het 
1 herself in danger of 
One instinct was to 
1 r tely tor life 
} | tance away, as it 
lt vnin irl, came a sound 
hrough the water which 
‘ iw something dark 
I nh the water which 
card a voice 
] Ke LD) tu le ! 
* 
The te ere peremptory and harsh; 
( t Ariel felt a firm grip 
lurn vour back, let yourself 
X , S ! hat’s right! ” 
As) Aris ed, fightin hard, with 
cler th, for self-<« mtrol, the 
y { K I ( ently 
Y'] R In’t be afraid. It’s so 
im that keep you up like this 
f you won't et 
f l r head If you 
irowning§ for both ot 
Chi had its effect Ariel 
her losed her eves: she felt 
the sun bli hot on her wet tace as 
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Het 


of her hair, but his 


had 


relaxed his 
hands 
holding her up 
spoke again: 


It'll be all 


she iloated. 
grip 
hind het 
strongly. 


rescuel 
were be 
shoulders, 
Presently he 
“They've got out a boat. 
right. ... Be 
But the 


brave ! i 


words were alniost unnecessary 


now; the helpfulness and 


feeling ot 


strength close at hand had driven away al 


\riel’s panic-stricken fears 

“They're coming.” It seemed as though 
the voice were a litthe weaker. “One 
doesn’t realise when one’s on board how 
fast a steamer 1 going at full speed 
ahead 


There followed an eternity of waiting, 


until faintly across the water came the 
sound of oars ic drew nearer and nearer, 
with madde ny lowness, as it seemed, 
until through her half-closed eyes Ariel 
saw the white shape of a boat looming 


above them 
‘Steady, now, uunded the 
“Tl keep hold 


sately.” 


voice in her 


ears. until they’ve got you 


Someone leant down over the side of the 


boat, and Ariel felt strong arms support- 
ing her. She was litted over the gunwale, 
and, blinkin the water from her eyes, 
looked straight up into the face of Hugh 
Evans 

lor an instant surprise held her silent; 
then she spoke on the impulse of the 
moment, 

“Why why, [ thought it was you who 
saved me 

rhe youn, man flushed h tly as he 


answered. 


N » Worse luc k ! I couldn't And 
I've never cursed my helplessness more. 
I can’t swim stroke; | should only have 
made matters worse for everybody if I'd 
jumped in. No, it was Brown who saved 


you; and a jolly lucky thing it was that 
he happened to be on deck. If he hadn't 
been overboard in ibout Nive seconds 
Look here, you’d better not talk any more 
just now; you must be pretty well done 
up.” 

Wrapped in the doctor’s coat \riel lay 
back, feeling unutterabl weak and ex 
hausted She aw that the steward had 
been safely dragged on board; she caught 
a glimpse of his face, whiter than usual, 
is the doctor held a tlask to his lips His 
dark hair hu over his forehead in lon 
streaks, and hi evi were closed \riel 
longed to help t, oddl ind unaccount- 













































ably, her limbs refused obedience to her 
wishes. 

To her great humiliation she even had 
to be carried on board the J/arina in the 
doctor’s strong arms, and borne thus to her 
cabin and the kindly ministrations of the 
stewardess. 

Ariel knew vaguely that something hot 
was given to her to drink; she felt the 
soft warmth of blankets about her, before 
she fell into a deep sleep which lasted fo1 
hours. 

She woke with one 
mind; she had 


impression distinct 
never 
Sud- 


and vivid in he 
thanked Brown for saving her life. 
denly that seemed the most important thing 
on earth—the thing which must be done 
at once. 

Ariel sat up and looked about her. She 
was alone in the cabin. 
doubt on deck, 
allowed her to sit during the afternoon for 


Daisy was no 
where the doctor had 
a little while. It must be late evening 
now, though; the cabin was filled with th 
golden light of sunset. 

When the girl tried to stand, she felt 
ridiculously and unreasonably weak still; 
her fingers bungled over the work of but- 
dressed. But she 


distinct 


toning and tying as sh¢ 
persevered, with one object in 
view. 

When Ariel was ready she rang the bell; 
simplest way in 


it seemed the which to 


discover the whereabouts of the steward 


That way proved simpler even than she 
had expected ; for 


door in answer to a knock, Brown 


when she opened he r 
himself 
stood upon the threshold. 

He looked entirely as usual, except pet 
haps for a little extra pallor ; 
for orders, his face was as quiet and im- 


as he waited 


perturbable as ever. 
But Ariel held out her hand impulsively. 
"a anything, 


didn’t want except just to 


ask where you were, that I might thank 
you,” she said. 

“Naturally, since I could swim, I did 
the best I could, miss Please, don't 
thank me.” The words were almost 


abrupt, and he paid no 

outstretched hand 
“But you must let me say something. 
I felt so ashamed that I hadn’t at 


heed to the girl’s 


first.” 


‘It was nothing, miss; nothing at all.” 

Sut Ariel per isted, her pale face flushed 
with shy desperation. 

Don’t make it so frightfully hard for 
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me... . Don’t you see how difficult it is? 
If you were just an ordinary steward, 
money ; but 


I could give you as it is—oh, 


you know very well that I can’t offer you 
anything but thanks! ” 
Suddenly the 


grew crimson; he 


white face 


Ariel, and 


young man’s 


glanced at 
then quickly away. 

“TI—I’m_ glad you feel like that,” he 
muttered under his breath, then bit his lip 
as though in sudden 
hope you're feeling none the worse for your 


remembrance. a | 


adventure, miss,” he concluded 
“Not a bit, really, thanks to ye u—many 
’ You see, I well Say ag 
Suddenly Ariel laughed outright, and with 


1 


ained her lost 


thanks to you. 
the laugh reg self-control. 
“And, please, we nt you shake hands? sad she 
said; “if you only would, I should feel 
so much better.” 
looking 
straight into Ariel’s honest eyes with his 
Then, without an- 
other word, he held out his hand. 

Ariel took it, with her air of almost 
boyish simplicity, and for a moment they 
each other, until Brown 


For a moment Brown hesitated, 


own direct, dark ones. 


stood thus, facing 
spoke in an undertone: 

“Thank you!” he said. And, dropping 
her fingers abruptly, he turned and walked 


away. 
CHAPTER VIII 


COMPLICATIONS 


= DON’T want to play shovel board or 
quoits or bull. . . . I don’t want to 

walk a mile round and round the deck . 

I don’t want to do anythi But *—very 


sweetly —‘if you like to read to me, Dr. 
Evans, IT’ll listen.” ... A_ long 
“Unless I go to ) 

The book which Hugh Eva 
hand shook, as the young man crimsoned 
all over his fair, sunburnt face 


ne ld in his 


‘Kim?’ overboard, 


Daisy Alsager murmured from amongst het 


“Please don’t throw 
pink cushions. “You look as if you meant 
to, and I don’t want him drowned.” 

With a laugh and a frown, 
himself 
girl’s chair and opened the book. 


to read?” he 


down upon the deck beside the 


“Do you really want me 
said 

“Of course I do; you kn 
Kipling 


ow I love 


wments the young man read 


by 


For a few rt 
steadily, 


until he was interrupted 

























tinmistakable, undisguiséd little snore. He 
flushed and came to a stop, biting his lip, 
the rl murmured drowsily : 

| ts so sestiel. ... 4 
listen to the but 
makes a comfy, sleepy, 


whilst 
“Oh, d » ¢ 
bother to 


Océ just 


n 
words, 


ittered exclamation Evans 
eet, flinging down the book. 
safe to tease a Welshman 
tain point. 

cross to the rail 


m 
bi sprang to his | 
is rarely 
pevon¢ 


i He strode 


1i1KINe! 
| cl 


where Aricl 


a spectator of the little 
medy 


“Poo! 1”? che 


1e said sympathetically. 
Daisy 


to treat you like 


ure of irritation, he leaned 
the rail and stared down into 
pples overside without speak- 
jut in a fe moments the frown was 

forehead, and a little, 
his face, softening 
same time, taking away 


cil I 
w 
his 
ile crossed 
t t, and yet, at the 
mething its boyishness. 
with her for 
* She’s ie 


elo- 


“Still. e can’t be angry 
r” he 1 





in a low voice. 
1 sentence more 
words. Again Evans fell 
ilent, less of the girl beside him. 
Indeed, the sight of Ariel’s face at that 
had happened to turn 
well have startled him 
grave and anxious, as she 
her to the 
her cushions 


nfinishe was 


. | The u 
ent th m 


Ked 
nt 


ri re 
ici I 


moment, if he 
towards her, might 


It was stra 
inced 1! m the man beside 
amongst 
« careless 
During t last fortnight, 
y Al r had off the irksome 
cter of an invalid, Ariel had become 
re that her position of unacknowledged 
dia that young lady might become 
th dif t and It was not 
a que n of watching over the girl’s 


gl ace. 
ever since 


thrown 


-Y 


unpleasant. 


loomed 
that 


d 
\ complication far more serious 
There could doubt 
outrageous little flirt. 
y daintily, very charm- 
manner 


ir 
be no 
it was | done ver 
ffensively, in 
Isolde 
ver ls of coquetry. 
had been 
She might storm 
and 
occasion, The 
slighting her 
strolled 


a 
with Casanova’s 
Sut, never- 
ess, the le Italian unable 
tand this rival. 


spoiled wilfulness, 


i 
than 


one 
of 
fury, and 


accus¢ d 


her 
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away to sit beside Daisy Alsager’s chair, to 
fan her, to fetch cushions for her, or sweets. 

And if, as sometimes happened, Isolde 
was deliberately rude to Daisy, the elder 
girl would only raise her eyebrows, smile 
sweetly, and speak to her as one might to 
an impertinent child—a proceeding not 
calculated to soothe the little pianist. 

It was only during the last few days that 
Miss Alsager’s court of adorers had been 
noticeably reduced in numbers, The other 
passengers began smile significantly 
when they saw her with one man, and one 
man only, in attendance. And that man 
was Hugh Evans. 

At first the affair had only seemed the 
shallowest of flirtations; but 
now Ariel could not forget the look in the 
young man’s eyes, a moment before, when 
he spoke of Daisy. It reminded her of 
another look ‘in other eyes; she saw again 
Andy’s face as he pleaded with her to “take 
care of Daisy.” 

Well, she would do it, to the best of her 
ability, but it would be no easy task. For, 
of a sudden, Ariel had realised that one of 
these two men must be hurt badly. 

An impulse came to her to tell Evans 
the truth there and then. At the begin- 
ning of the voyage she might have done 
so, but, since the day of her accident, there 
had been a kind of constraint between 
Ariel and the young doctor. After his 
outburst of self-reproach in the boat he 
had not referred to the matter, he had not 
even deplored the of 
that push which had been the cause of the 
catastrophe. 

Yet, after all, Ariel told herself that she 
his feelings of remorse 
and self-blame. She would not for worlds 
have broken the silence them on 
the subject. Moreover, in this case, it did 
not seem quite playing the game to act 
thus behind Daisy’s back. No, she must 
speak to the girl herself. 

From the moment that this resolu- 
tion was reached, Ariel knew that her 
troublesome conscience would give her no 
peace until the duty had been performed. 

The mischievous glimmer in Daisy’s eyes, 
as Ariel sat down beside her, ought to have 
warned the elder girl. But it didn’t. 

Daisy yawned, screwing up her eyes like 


to 


shipboard 


unnecessary force 


quite understood 


between 


vel y 


a sleepy kitten. 


“Has the doctor gone?” she murmured 
lazily. “His voice was sa soothing.” 
“Ves.” Ariel laughed a little nervously, 


2 








But—I’m_ afraid hurt his feelings 


badly, Daisy 
Dear me! 


you 


Did 1? What sensitive littl 





hings they must be 
He zs se nsitive, | think, and be sides 

“What: You look very solemn, my 
dear. Daisy was quite wide awake now. 

What on earth is the matter?” 

‘Besides he—he—oh, don’t you see? 

‘Not a bit.’ 

“Well, he—he’s falling in love with 

u.’ 

Oh, is that all! Well?” 

‘Of course, I knew vou hadn't realised 

t; that was why I spoke.” 
To warn me?” 
To warn you.” 

‘How fearfully serious you look!” 

“He is serious, Daisy And, of course, 
you aren’t; so you will be able to—to put 
an end to it 

“But why ever should I?” Daisy’s eyes 
were round and innocent. 

Secause as youre engaged— 
Now, why should vou think that?” 

But you are You Helplessly 
Ariel realised her mistake, and retreated in 
disorde! “T felt sure that you must be,’ 
she concluded helpl ssly 

I don’t say that 1 am, and I don’t Say 
that I’m not; but, anyhow, | cannot see 
that it is any business of yours.” Daisy 


slipped her white-shod feet sideways off the 
* Nobody 
ou my chaperon, and I’m quite capable of 
looking after myself, thank 

Ariel flushed painfully 
ind Andy’s 


urtace ot 


chair, and spoke defiantly made 


you.” 
her S 


the 


Her secret 


had slipped very close to 


things, and it must not be dis 


covered 


erfere,” she began 


I don’t want to int 


Then please don't I shall behave ex 


actly as I choose, and I’m not responsible 


for my conduct to you or anyone else! 

Ariel’s face was vet white, but she 

iggled hard to speak quietly. 

Daisy, do think, he said “Oh, I 
hate preaching at like this, but vou 
know that you have no right to let Dr 
] ns believe that you-—care for him.” 

» right! Oh, how dare you speak to 

i his way! Th irl was genuinely 
I now and het anyver, and perhap the 
ense at the back of her mind that Aricl 

right, made her choose her next word 
on a udden impul e, with what sounded 


like deliberate cruelty 
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‘I think I understand the meaning of all 


this,’ she said slowly. “And I can only 
apologise — it [| have  unintentionally— 
poached.” 

“Daisy, vou're utterly wrong . ae 
isn’t—you mustn't Suddenly Ariel 


This accu- 
had 


she was so unprepared for it. 


in hot-cheecke d shame. 
hateful 


broke off 


sation of petty, jealousy come 
sO suddenly ; 
Her confusion only served to confirm Daisy 
in her suspicions, and—alas! for the nature 
of the 


“Since we 


human girl—in her wilfulness. 


quite understand each other,’ 


she said, “I don’t think there’s any more to 


ay; and I promise you that I will be very 


tender with Dr. Evans's feelings. Perhaps 
| had better go and comfort him now. 
You began by telling me that I had been 


cruel to him, I remember.” 


She was gone, speeding lightly al ng the 


deck to where the young man stood, lean- 
ing moodily on the rail Ariel saw him 
turn, saw how his face changed as the girl 
approached, and knew only too well that 
her well-meant interference had done more 
harm than good 

Ariel turned away wearily, and went 
down to her cabin She sat there for an 


hour or more on the sofa under the port- 
hole, with a book open upon her lap. But 
not one line did sne read; her mind was 


the effort to find a 


herself the 


incessantly busied with 


way out of the tangle, to prove 
loval friend which she had sworn to be to 
Daisy and Andy alike 

\t last the girl put aside the pretence « 
reading, and, kneeling upon the seat, 
looked away across the sea, tretching un- 


the fai Somehow the 
} 


and simplicity of it helped her. 


broken to horizon 


immensity 


Suddenly a knock at the cabin doot 


brought Ariel down to commonplace reall 
ties. She went t open it, and controntec, 
as unexpectedly as once before, Brown, the 
steward. 

The man’s face was grave and anxious 
His first question came with abrupt dire¢ 
ness and lack of f 


rmality 
May I Sp ik ' 
Certainly; but—1i 


to you! 


anvthinge the matter, 


Brown?’ 
I don’t think so—vet 
Then why do vou look like that? 


“Because | am atraid 
“Of 


“Of 


what 
murdet 
[END OF CHAPTER EIGHT] 
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. forceful natures character is largely the 


outcome of a superabundant vitality. 





[he direction that will be taken by the life- 
force is one of the secrets which Nature 
ithhol childhood, half reveals in time 
f youtl manifests with prodigal power 
in early manhood. rhereafter, if that 
energy be irected too exclu- 
sively t rtain channels, o1 
it be poured forth in excessive 
re, the latter part of middle 
ll be marked either by 
ms of exhaustion or of fossili- 
sation ; as if it seemed that the 
World-Spirit, which finds its way 
into certain beings with over- 
vhelming power, has a care 


that they shall not long combine 


rcefulne vith that equili- 
brium of faculties which 
redoubl tl effects of mere 
Such, at | t, are some of the 
impressio1 vhich a study of 
reel i great conquerors 
xluces n the mind As a 
I the nitude of their 
ental « ments in early life 
counterbalanced by a steril- 
fixity of purpose in their 
iter da and, on the whole, 
Oo passed away before 
their stars began to wane may 
e describe s “happy in the 
sion of their death.’’ Great Napoleon 

nqueror ose mental har- 
ny enal them to consoli- 

te their fortunes, are indeed few in num- 


In history of European peoples, 
\ugustus Caesar, Charlemagne, Alfred the 
eat, William I., Frederick the Great, and 


ld almost complete the list 


A Brilliant Failure 
Why is > | the Great to be ranked 
among the brilliant failures? In the last 








is to be found in his char- 
of the ott- 
Romance peoples, was 


resort the cause 
Like 
of the 
remarkable rather for prodigality of power 
Both by parent- 
age and upbringing he headed for strife, 


acter. many exuberant 


shoots he 


than for balance of power. 


war, predominance. 


Born in August, at Ajaccio, he 
traced his descent on his father’s side from 


on 


1769, 


a family of lawyers and diplomatists ; 
from a fighters 
tant the 
Ile saw the light during 


his mother’s side, race ol 


hardened wild 


cons feuds in 


by 
interior of Corsica 
the struggles of his compatriots against the 


hated over-lordship of France. His school- 


was amidst the conquerors; and his 


ing 





Napoleon Planning the 
Invasion of England. 


early manhood coincided with the contused 
and desperate strifes of parties during the 
French Revolution. 

Events therefore tended to 
the fighting instincts which showed them- 
even in his childhood. 
stature and 


strengthen 
selves Despite his 
frame he 
attack fiercely older boys who crossed his 
ardent will; among the 
French, whom he detested, served to con- 
firm his attitude of severe and hostile aloof- 


short puny would 


and education 


ness. 

The solitary youth derived his real train- 
ing from books; and these, as well as his 
early experiences, made him a democrat. 
The generous treatment of Corsica by the 
French Revolutionists won him, heart and 
soul, to their cause, and merged his hitherto 
insular sympathies in a movement which 
was world-wide and triumphant. 
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Accordingly, a youth spent 
in hardship and _ opposition 
now blossomed into a man- 
hood of expansive effort and 
triumphant achievement. The 
rebuffs of fortune in his early 
career endowed him with the 
toughness and the persistent 
energy which often carry the 
hardy mountaineer far beyond 
the city - dweller. 
Corsica had framed him for 
the fight; and the French 
Revolution not only gave him 
a fighting but 
opened out the widest arena 


degenerate 


creed, also 
ever accorded to a pugnacious 


genius. 


The Time—and the Man 
march of 
ideas and the destructive im- 


The accelerating 


pact of events on the tottering 
States of old Europe hap- 
pened at the time of rapid 
maturing of his faculties. In 
twenty -seventh year he 
. out of 


his 
drove the 
Italy and opened up a new 
future for that peninsula. In 
his twenty-eighth year he con- 
quered Egypt and prepared to 
overthrow the British Empire 
in India. Failing in that, he, 
in his thirtieth year, 
turned the French Republican 
Government and became master of France. 

In his thirty-second 
advantageous bargain (the Concordat) with 
the Church of Rome, and brought England 


to sign a disadvantageous peace. In_ his 


Austrians 


Russell Flint. 
over- 


year he made an 


thirty-fourth year he became Emperor of the 
French and arbiter of the destinies of the 
world. 


Bewildering Successes 
A man of ordinary mould, or one reared 
in the lap of luxury, would speedily have 


deteriorated after these bewildering suc- 
cesses. But the hardness of his upbringing, 
and the sternly practical nature derived 


from his mother, saved Bonaparte from the 
temptations that wrecked the careers of 
NIV. and XV. In one of his 
early letters to the diplomatist lalleyrand, 
he praised those who could behold dazzling 


Louis Louis 
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visions of glory without neglecting the care- 
| preparation and minute care which alone 
yuld reali them. Jn this respect his 
uracter and early studies in history fitted 
him for a. « in which each great triumph 
was but the spring-board for a_ higher 
leap. Never did he dream away an oppor- 
tunity. Rather, in proportion to its splen- 


dour, did he lavish upon its possible results 
the more exact and exacting forethought. 
Rivalling Alexander the Great in the width 


of his vision, he equalled Julius Cesar in 
pains of preparation and persistence of 
pursuit 
His favourite study in youth was Cesar’s 
Gallic Wat and his favourite quotation 


was the warning of that warrior to his men: 


Soldiers, all is not yet done; therefore, 


everything remains to be done.” 


Untiring Energy 


Napoleon's love of work, his astonishing 
emory for facts and figures, and his power 
f selecting the right man for the right task, 

drupled his influence. Whether in the 


On the Road from 
Waterloo to Paris. 


NAPOLEON 


camp or in the council-chamber, he tired 
out his generals, his ministers, his secre- 
taries, by the minute attention which he 
required on every detail bearing on a prob- 
lem of strategy or military or civil adminis- 
tration. He won his victories, not merely 
by his almost uncanny insight into the 
defects of the enemy’s position, but also by 
the prodigality of precautions which he took 
to secure a superiority of force at the critical 
point and time. Here, as in other fields, he 
owed his triumphs very largely to severe 
study of great campaigns during his painful 
and impecunious youth. 

Recent research has emphasised his 
debts to his predecessors and has tended to 
restrict the sphere of his “ lightning inspira- 
tions ’’ on the battlefield. These he had, as 
at Austerlitz, where he divined the move 
which was hopelessly to compromise the 
Austro-Russian left wing; but his larger 
conceptions were for the most part based, 
either on careful study of the great cam- 
paigns, from those of Cwsar down to those 
of Frederick, or on a careful consideration 





By 
Warcus Stone, &.A. 


(By permission of the Curator, Guildiall Art Gallery.) 


( 


ol the effect of phy sical features and politi al 
on the moves of his adversary. 


Napoleon in 


motives 

The great good fortune of 
middle life was the imperious needs which 
confronted him in regard to administration. 
Like many great soldiers, including Welling 


ton, he possessed exceptional talents for 


just and orderly conduct of civil affairs. 
Foresight, forethought, knowledge of men, 


and powers of hard work—these are the 


qualifications needed for success either in 
the camp or in the Cabinet and Napoleon 
possessed them in full measure. To the 
imaginative faculties of the Southern peoples 
gifts that are supposed 


he added the practica 
to characterise the Teutonic peoples. 

It was this combination of the imaginative 
and the practical which, in his best days, 
raised him above all possible rivals in France 
and in other lands. The almost feverish 
energy which he showed in his enterprises 
ippeared during an interview with Chaptai, 
Minister of the Interior, as to the water 
supply of Paris. When convinced by him 
as to the feasibility of bringing the water 
of the River Oureq by aqueduct, he in- 
structed him to order 500 workmen to 
begin cutting the trench on the morrow ! 


The Fatal Triumph 

The triumph wen by this concentrated 
energy over the haphazard and_ sluggish 
vdministrations of Old Europe ensured his 
predominance during the years 1805-1812 
But the splendour of the triumph was his 
undoing, both in the sphere of fact and in 
that of character. 


bilities enormously; and it unfitted him for 


It enlarged his responsi 


discharging them with the needful tact and 
prudence. While France was his chief care, 
as during the Consulate (1799-1804), he 
ucceeded in nearly all his efforts. But the 
Continental System (1806-1810) and “the 
Spanish blunder ’”’ 1808 extended his 
fiscal 


Europe, from Dalmatia to the Baltic, and 


operations over all the coasts of 


his military Cadiz to 
Warsaw 


rhe strain fell upon a nature which was 


operations irom 


as strong as ever; for the signs of physical 
decline during the Moscow Campaign were 
only transient : but the qualities that make 
for prudence and self-restraint had suffered 
| fifteen years of almost unbroken 
cce Instead of for 


now dil played i self-confidence that 


ght and adapta 
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was always 
pertinactous 
and at times 
almostblind. 
At Moscow, 
in Septem 
ber, 1812, he 
refused to 
believe that 
either the 
Russians or 
the Tsar 
Alexander 
would refuse 
his offers of 
peace ; and 
not until 
winter was 
upon him 
did he dis- 
cern the 
hideous 
truth, that 
his counting 
on theweak- 
ness which 
the Tsar had 
displayed 
at Tilsit in 
1507, now 


Waterloo: The Old Guard, 


compromis- 
ed thesafety 

of the Grand Army. Even after the awful 
lessons of that winter his confidence knew 
no bounds During the campaign of 1513 
colonel, von Odeleben, de- 


‘His fearful authority 


the Saxon 
scribed him thus 
dissipated as chimerical every objection, 


every representation, every plea of imm- 


possibility. If, for instance, it was fre- 
marked that a certain procedure was im- 
practicable, it appeared to him but a jest, 
which excited the ironical exclamation—Ah/ 
And he never gave up his 
stared him 


on ne peut pas 
prepossession till mpossibility 
in the face,’ 


Overrating his Strength 

In that summer his refusal to humour 
Austria 
his enemies; and his 


drove her into the ranks ol 
expectation of great 
things from indifferent commanders like 
Ney, Reynier, and Macdonald 
brought on him disasters 
the debacle of 1512. 


magnil- 


at the head 


of raw troops 


collectively a 


cTriou 


In 18384 his defence of France was 
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ce during that campaign he 


lad peace on 
Klba he admitted 


overrated his 


satisiactory 
strength and 
made peace before it was too 
Waterloo, the same 
ible. When Soult remarked 
caution against Wellington, 
I tell you that 
acd general, that the English 
that this will be the 
x Such a 


inding 


be fore 


re plied - 


and 
character, 
could not but 


gifts, 


dominant traits, his 


tiie sc 
rkable for its varied charms 
nd love for his mother raise 
he ruck of parvenus ; his affec 
thers and sisters, which placed 
often compromised his 
| ever assure his memory as a 
for Josephine was fervid, 


} 


Ww and behaviour 


Marie 


frivolous 
irds_ het 


successor, 
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that he 
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From the Painting by 8. Caton Woodville, R./ 


Louise, he behaved with chivalrous affection, 
which she basely requited. He was a fond 
father, a constant, though very exacting, 
friend and patron. 

In Napoleon, then, we see an elemental 
character, one which in its strength, war- 
like power, ambition and fixity of purpose 
ancient Rome. On 


as_ soldier, 


recalls the warriors of 
modelled his actions, 


empire-builder. At 
Phe monologue, 


them he 
lawgiver, road-maker, 
heart he 
in which he figures as exalting the empire 
of Christ, certainly 
the period 1839 — 1840. 

thoughts on 
St. Helena to 
marked 


was a pagan. 
belongs to 
His inmost 
declared at 


almost 


religion, as 
Gourgaud, 
preference for Moham 
He therefore 
represents a recurrence to an earlier type, 


Las Cases and 
reveal a 
medanism over Christianity 
endowed with more than all its forcefulness, 
armed with the panoply of the new learning 
and intelligence, but wanting in those 
higher gifts of character which consecrate 


success and build up an enduring empire, 








Contrasts and Comparisons 
By ERIC WOOD 


undred years ago the 
June day opened on one of the of the 


grey dawn’ on the decision of 


ce h 
ot a 
greatest battles in the world’s history. We 
have been in the habit of looking back to 
Waterloo as being one of the epoch-making 
and so it is. The 

Belgium, Russia the 


empires 


the scene is the 
fields of 
Same 


Belgium : 
with, it 


the centuries, 
Britain, 
ranged against one of the 


events of 
allied nations of 


and Prussia were 
military 


mightiest geniuses of all time, and = natural that we 
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lo-day, after one 
ourselves in a curiously parallel condition : 
same—the 
the 


arrangement of the 
should take the opportunity 
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1815. Waterloo Can . 


(By per f Me . Sampson I Co.), 


3elgian Frontier in 


aterloo hung the 


hundred years, we 


true, a 
grouping 


fate 
find 


blood-stained 
contending forces are 
significant re- 
and it is but 
of comparing then 
and now. 

lake up any book 
on Waterloo, 
the plan showing the 
field of operations, 
and you might easily 
yourself 
out the 


4 he Ose 


suppose 
picking 
names ot the places 
of deadly encounters 
in the early days of 


the present war. 


There is Mons, for 
instance, through 
which Wellington ex- 
pected that Napo- 
leon would advance 
to threaten his right 
flank; and there is 

harleroi, on which 
Napoleon actually 
was moving. The 
stretch of country 
between Mons and 
Charleroi, Cond 
Bray, Binche, corre- 


sponds with the line 


held by the Iranco- 


British armies on 
August 21st, I914, 
almost a hundred 


years after the battle 
of Waterloo, 
English 
to grips 
lant foe 
a noble ally. 


when 
troops came 
with a gal- 
who 1s now 
Com- 
pare the 
then and in 


positions 
IOI 4. 






















































The Field of Waterloo: 


Looking over Farm of Mont Saint Jean. 

he Tre1 ne in 1815 was somewhat 
the sam s the Anglo-lrench line in 
1914, but while Napoleon was not expect- 


ng aid from any quarter, in 1914 Field- 
Marshal French, on the line Mons-Condé- 
Binche, w expecting assistance from 


General Joffre. Wellington was in a some- 


what similar position, his ally being Blicher, 
who was to bring up a large army. Sir John 
French, at Mons, lay waiting the coming of 


the Germ they came in vastly superior 
numbers preponderance of artillery, 
nd ther terrific battle, which ended 
in the retirement of the small British army 
to prepared positions in the rear. 


Mons and Charleroi 

In 1815 there was 
but at Charle1 
men was forced to retire, and the French 
crossed the Sambre there. In 


no fighting at Mons; 
Prussian army of 30,000 


1914 1t was 


the French who were compelled to retire 
it Charleroi, and the Germans who crossed 
the Sambr¢ 

Other p! that have figured in the 
present war come to mind in connection 
with the Wat o Campaign at this point: 
Alsny, where the Prussians were defeated 
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by Napoleon, and through which the French 
advanced in 1914 to meet the Germans ; 
Wavre, too, upon which Bliicher retried 
instead of, as Napoleon had supposed, upon 
Liége, now more famous than ever in 
history. 

Wellington defeated Ney at Quatre Bras, 
and then, owing to the defeat of Blacher at 
Ligny, was forced to retire upon Waterloo. 

The retreat from Quatre Bras was orderly 
and, like the retreat from Mons, necessary 
owing to the defeat of the French at Charle- 
roi. It lured the enemy on to a battle that 
was to be decisive, and was to keep Napoleon 
out of Brussels. In rorq4 Sir John French’s 
army, fighting one of the most remarkable 
rear-actions in history, drew the Germans 
down to the Marne; then, in co-operation 
with the French, turned upon them and 
fought the decisive battle which drove the 
from Paris—their 
Waterloo, was 


Germans back, away 
objective: for Mons, like 
fought for the protection of a capital. In 
both cases the British were on the defensive. 


Points of Difference 
There are some other fine points of differ- 
ence, as well as of similarity, and the former 








progress that has been 
years In 


serve to show the 
made during a hundred science. 
Then, there were none of those great siege 
suns which can decide battles without the 
foes hand grips: then, there 
were none of those aerial scouts which make 
the task of rival commanders and 


more difficult at the time. 


coming to 


easier 


same Then, 





Waterloo: The 
Chateau of Hougoumont. 


cavalry patrols made their way through the 
country to find out dispositions of troops ; 
now, the air scout soared up and swept over 
the rival army, picked out salient features, 
noted the movement of troops, and like a 
flash before the 
foes could complete their manoeuvres. At 
Mons, the had just 
position and the German commanders had 


was back with his news 


got into 


British only g 
the railways so well—the warriors of 
had 
motor transport, which have revolutionised 
the art of war—that the French and British 
chief staffs had no idea they were so near 
until the 21st, brought 
information of the proximity of more army 
At Waterloo, 
on the other hand, the whole disposition of 
the French could be from the British 
position on the crest of the ridge on which 
Wellington had taken his stand. 


used 


a hundred years no railways, no 


ago 


airmen, on the 
corps than had been expected. 


seen 


The Great Outstanding Contrast 

sut whilst it is interesting to note these 
points of similarity and difference, the great 
in the two conflicts is 


Wellington 


irmy, when the battie opened, numbered 


outstanding contrast 


that of the numbers engaged. 


68,000 men to oppose 66,000 French ; 


there were 7,000 British cavalry and 11,000 


0 
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French. 
of the 
true, Sir 
to oppose a 
but the British troops engaged were, indeed, 


involved in the 
that epoch-making Battle of Ypres, with its 





Compare these figures with those 
struggle. At Mons, it is 
French had 
four times as 


present 


John some 60,000 


force large ; 


merely a small fragment of the vast hordes 


great struggle. Later, in 


culmination on October 31, 
British 
engaged, the 


120,000 troops were 


greatest numbe 
our country has ever put into 
the field in a battle 

and so desperate the fighting, 
that it 
cost us some 80,000 men. Yet 
this 
half 
two sides, was scarcely recog 
battle till months 
and 


single 


so crucial the 


issue, 
gigantic battle, in which 


a million men fell on the 


nised as a 
afterwards, concerned 
only one link in the chain of 
fighters, stretched from the 
North Sea coast to the borders 
of Switzerland ! And, as u 
this at the 
same time millions were engaged in Prussia 
Austria Serbia. The 
battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras, and even 


Photo : 
E. N, Ae 


were not enough, 


and Russia, in and 
Waterloo itself, were but affairs of outposts 
compared with the campaign of to-day, and 
would, I suppose, have received a_ bare 
official reports appearing 
Press: ‘“‘ At Waterloo our 
decided advantage, the 


enemy being forced to retire. There 


mention in the 
in the daily 
army achieved a 
is no other event of importance to note In 
this theatre 

The struggle that is convulsing Europe at 
the present time seems to dwarf those other 
Yet, at Waterloo, as at 
Mons and Ypres, in spite of the numbers ol 


world-campaigns 


men engaged, the progress of armaments 


the genius of commanders, we are led back 
to the factor in the fight 


the men. 


rudimentary 
It seemed physically impossible 


that an army subjected to such a retreat 
as that from Mons, could have rallied, 
fought and won the battle of the Marne; 


directly against 
theorists 


against 


and 
the calculations of the 
that, 
desperate odd 


it seemed incredible, 
military 
without re fighting 
the little British army could 
stayed the through 


the Ypres riveted 


serves 
have torrent pouring 
A\rmenti¢res gap, and 


the last link in the gigantic chain 























































se The Human Factor 
Is But the human factor was the same in 
ms both ¢ 
© Thi it General Foy, one of Napo- 
leon’s officer iid of the British soldiers 
who faced the whole fury of the assault at 
iT Waterloc 
its ‘Wounded, vehicles, reserve ammunition 
trains, auxiliary troops were hurrying up 
re in confusion towards Brussels. The Angel 
bel of Death was ever before their eyes, and 
t busy in their ranks, disgrace lay behind 
ng In those terrible circumstances, neither 
the bullets of the Imperial Guard nor the 
ret . hitherto victorious French cavalry could 
1 break the immovable British infantry. 
ul One would have been inclined to believe 
that they had taken root to the ground if 
ths the battalions had not, some moments 
ne fter the n set, moved forward in grand 
ol uray 
These words—with the necessary altera- 
eI tions of 1 s—would fitly describe the 


The Issues at StaKe 


lo us, in these days of upheaval, it seems 


that t} 

( I much the 
What wa the 
I clos vith Waterloo ? 
mighty mili- 


hel ; ri 


ry el had risen to 


e at ver ovet the 
ther r { — f 7 


urope’s bravest 


bodies of 


liers : the ideal of a world- 

‘ empire had possessed the 
rt of o7 of the few men 

enough to carry 
nt t such a dream Hie was 
i-power, and 
reat fterwards thy land-power of 
England his lust for con- 

m quest rallied against him the 
inst hed powers of ] urope, and 
for liberty 





remains 


meaning of the 


WATERLOO—AND TO-DAY 


weapons, methods, times 
but we owe our national safety 
to the fact that the spirit of 

British army 


the 1 es at stake in 1815 and 1915 are 


Waterloo: 


the 


conflict 


and the right of national existence he, 
with all his genius and power, had to go 
under 

I am not aware that anyone has claimed 
that the mantle of Napoleon has fallen upon 
any commander in the present struggle 
possibly a certain imperial personage might 
see in the great Napoleon an antitype of 
his own all-accomplished self, but the proof 
of military skill is not in sufficient evidence 
to convince the outsider. Let us give the 
enemy his due, and acknowledge that in 
Kluck, Biilow, Hindenburg and others the 
Germans have commanders of conspicuous 
ability, yet I think even they would admit 
that their greatness has not consisted in 
their generalship so much as in the truly 
wonderful organisation. It has been the 
war of a machine against men, and we 
believe the issue will show that, after all, 
man is greater than the greatest machine 
he can invent. 

But, machines and armaments, Dread- 
noughts and aeroplanes apart, the lesson of 
Waterloo and the lesson of to-day is pre- 
cisely the same ; human liberty is a posses- 
sion “ bought with a 
possession that, it would seem, has to be 
purchased afresh for generation. 
Waterloo secured the liberty of England for 
that day and generation ; it was powerless to 
secure it to us for all time. It set the 
standard, established the tradition; it could 
not achieve the victory for the generations 


price,’ a sacred 


every 


to be. 





La Haie Sainte Photo: 
Farm on the Battlefield. 














act with such criminal folly ?’ 
sir!’ feebly croaked the patient,’ "’ 


asked it of her, 


‘** What induced you to : 
a 
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: & all 1 rld knows in these strenuous 
days, V.A. stands for voluntary aid, and 
it wa r this head that Helen Grove re- 
ved t ry title of nurse at a Red 
Cross Hospit of some importance in a 
country tow! lor professional nurses were 
scarce, al matter of fact, the proba- 
"* r ] ely scraped through her 
First A xamination in which she had 
been nea recked concerning pressure 
points e precise location of the 
poplitea 
It was ul rt head, then, of V.A. that, 
ifter two 1 t] very decent work under 
more expel guidance, she was held up 
by the int before all the ward— 
ind some of e nurses were very catty in 
| their le tit for having loosened a 
bandage | a man had begged it of her 
l t with tear Under pressure of pity 
: she had tha rong thing, the very 
wrong 1 | the Commandant let het 
} it { tary severity which under 
martial la { pring full-grown in the 
\ ! | have killed the 
; I l J t I loud eno igh for all to 
$ heat that minx of a jack-in-office 
ho called herself a quartermaster. ‘‘ What 
| th such criminal folly? ”’ 
+? !”’ feebly croaked the 
tient should have been dead 
tead ood night and being 
; 
Wit ure, the Commandant 
clean out of the dis 
| his fierce question, 
I di vered Nurse Grove, * be- 
in great pain; and I 
Lol 
And tl figuratively walked over, 
erroneously imagined, 
ife into her, but because 
his best for his pa 
. meant dome his 
rst I » made blunders lt 


iis censure Was meant 


not alone for her but for the whole V.A. 
contingent, who might do the same silly thing 
out of their soft hearts. Until that moment, 
indeed, he had never individualised her ex- 
cept as a white-capped unit of the sub- 
ordinate staff. Now she stood out a separate 
entity, and a striking figure, arresting to even 
an angry eye. For Nurse Grove was a 
woman and not a girl—a woman many-sided, 
very sensitive, and not inured as yet to 
the terrors of hospital life which some pro- 
bationers can never overcome. 

f the 
she had re- 


But. she was never hysterical out « 


privacy of her own cubicle ; 


pression—perhaps too much repression to be 
quite healthy—and she possessed a propriety 
of demeanour outward, at least, which per- 
mitted a dignified humility even at the 
pillory itself. 

She made no attempt to further excuse her 
action ; she apparently accepted the rebuke 
as a meek penitent should, and only the 
stormy light in her steady eyes informed him 
truly of the insurgence of her spirit under its 
publicity. 

Having said his say, however, he had done 
with it. But Helen Grove had by no means 
done with it, and the nurses took it out of 
her at supper with considerable effect. She 
received their badinage with an equable 
front, but she went to her cubicle jarred in 
every nerve, suffering most acutely. There 
was the shock of knowing what she had so 
nearly done, and, added to that, the humilia- 
tion inflicted upon her in front of the other 
Never had 
any man upbraided her in such a fashion ; it 
yet perhaps 


nurses, both catty and kindly. 


would have been bad enough 
deserved 


before the patients and that quartermaster, 


if done privately, but done even 


t became an in- 


whose name was Jane, 
tolerable grievance which must never be 
repeated. 

But she slept upon it—or, rather, did not 
sleep—before determining on ber course of 
action, which resulted in an carly visit to the 
Commandant’s room before he had gone his 
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told him that she had 


Looking 


lorning round, Dhe 


come to tender her resignation. 


attentively at her, he recognised the same 


dignity of bearing, coupled with the same 
insurgence of regard which had given her 
such distinct personality the night before. 
It struck him that such a woman should have 
acted up to herself better than she was doing. 

You had better speak to the matron,” he 
answered coldly ~ she has to do with such 
matters, not I.” 

If her courteous apology for troubling him 
before withdrawing had been tinctured ever 
so slightly with sulkiness he would have let 
her go. <As it was he invited her to re 
consider a hasty decision. 

“ Tell me why you wish to leave,” he said, 
a little impatiently but not unkindly. She 
iunswered to the point 

Because I wish to make way tor a morc 
competent person.” 

That may be the truth; I don’t doubt 
that it is. But it is not the whole truth, 
ee ad 

“No, it is not, she answered, and he 
approved of the candour if not of the weak- 
behind it. For 
obviously a woman unable to suffer a just 


which lay here was 


ness 


rebuke 


| suppose, lie said ‘that you are 


fecling aggrieved because you were repri- 
Haven't you the good 
nportant it 


id others equally inexperienced should be 


manded yesterday 


sense to see how iu is that you 


strongly warned against making fatal mis- 


takes which, if you are conscientious, you 


would deplore to your dying day ?”’ 

She winced at that, because it was partly 
shock which was making her unsteady and 
resentful. 

Some things spt ak for themselves ; they 
don’t need to be sledge-hammered in. But 


ince I have been so useful as an awful 


exaniple, | have, probably, been as useful 
3 | shall ever be in this place.” 
That depends entirely on yourself,”’ he 
wered dryly; “ Ll quite thought you and 


the others wanted to help, and not to funk 


necessary discipline Fell me candidly, 
Nurse Grove, if you think a soldier who 
deserted the first time he was rebuked by his 
superior officer for lapse of duty would be 


worth his salt as a fighting man 
She could not 


we uld be 


this was 


tly admit that he 


explain how 


hone 
neither could she 
omething quite different, to which 
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the analogy did not apply. She hesitated, 
and, seeing his opportunity, she got it hot. 
If it had meant the pillory yesterday, it 
meant flagellation to-day, and he made it 
perfectly clear to her that if she seceded at 
such critical times from duty, from wounded 
vanity or other mean reasons, he and others 
would regard her as a deserter who was not 
worth bringing back into the ranks. 

“T shall not accept your resignation,”’ he 
“Go back to your work, nurse, 
want to 


concluded, 
and think better of it, because we 
think better of you.” 

She went back to her work, and she did 
think better of it. But she failed to think 
better of him, although she was daily to 
realise more and more that the whole hap- 
pening had been as an exceeding bitter tonic, 
It steeled 
her against over-much pity in witnessing or 
it taught her de- 


strengthening her for her work. 


inflicting necessary 
finitely that a born nurse 


pain : 
and she was that 
—was little use in a surgical ward unless she 
was also a trained one. She learnt apace, 
being quick and intuitive, and her hidden 
attac ks ol 

But she had no nore gratitude towards the 


panic became fewer. 


prime factor in this tonic than most of us feel 
for the pain inflicted by the operating knife 
and her resentment took the form of avoid- 
ance whenever it was possible. Of course, as 
she advanced in proficiency they met mor 
blamed or 


of her eyes 


often; and always, whether he 


praised, he saw the Isurgence 
no less than the respectful attention of her 
manner. 

He was content to leave it at that, because 
he was only troubled concerning his nurses’ 
efficiency with regard to the patients for whom 


they chose to kick 


he felt responsible if 


against fancied pricks, that was their look « 


1 


and not his. It mattered nothing to him that 


on his entrance at one door of the ward, she 
was prone to fade vracefully out of the per- 
spective at the other, unless she was wanted. 
It mattered nothing to him until a certain 
st 


iss 


operation where she and others had to ass! 
him, and where the use of an anasthetic was 
state of the patient It 
was pretty bad for all concerned ; fol the 
agony, and but for a biting 


prohibited by the 


patient 1t Was 
admonition from the operator not to be a 
fool and to pull herself together, Nurse Grove 
might have interfered at a critical moment 
have been 
the 


by fainting The words might 


brutally spoken; under the stress ul 







































































moment they probably were, but they 
enabled Nurse Grove to pull herself together 
until she was no longer wanted. Then she 
went away to an open window ina panic of 
revolt against such hideous suffering. 

Hearing a footstep, she half-turned and 
spoke: “‘ It must be a lie that God is always 
in His heaven. He can’t be, to let men 
suffer so ! 

It was a bitter cry of pain, of anguished 
revolt against the sight of helpless suffering, 
which might have been followed by wild 
tears of great relief if she had not recognised 
the Commandant, who had had about as 


much as he could stand himself. 

‘I came to see after you,” he said; “I 
am afraid you feel pretty bad ? ”’ 

She did feel pretty bad, and she was 


quivering from head to foot, but under the 
remembered stimulus of the words he had 
so recently addressed to her, she made a 
desperate and, to his professional eyes, a 
dangerous effort to become at once normal 
and hat l 

“It is all over,” he told her with anxious 
kindness, | well over, Let yourself Zo 
and have a xl cry; it will do you all the 
good in the world.’ 

But she would rather have cried before the 
very cattiest of all the nurses than before 
him, and seeing this, he ordered her out of 
1c rest of the day, which was the 
le treatment under the circum- 


stances He thought of her often after that, 


and wondered if his part towards the shaping 
of an excellent nurse had been too heavy 
handed He was quite a decent fellow, 
this Commandant, clever at his work, very 
conscientious, and of a proved courage. But 
the look in her eyes began to hurt him, 
especially when he noticed, as he was bound 
to do, the charm and tact of her dealings with 
he patient For, as 1 have already said, 
Was a many-sided woman with a quick 
merry wit, a healing delicate hand, and a 
hundred pretty ways of insistence against 
obstinacy Above all, she could make these 
jured men laugh: no one in the hospital 
could do t] » triumphantly as she could 


when the Cy mi 


iandant was not looking, or 
he thought he was not looking. When he 


Was she bec iT 


he quietly respectful nurse, 


th the brillant, kindly woman 
hidden aw f it of sight. 

But you can’t avoid a man without taking 
thought of h 1 when a man and woman 
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NURSE GROVE 





think of each other, something usually hap- 
pens, and in this case the man fell honestly in 
love with her. She knew precisely when this 
happened, and although she altered no atom 
of her demeanour, she liked to feel it in her 
power to pay him back his own with usury 
thereto. This was a fault in her, of course ; 
she acknowledged that it was, while putting 
it down to his account in the first instance. 
lor a woman likes to be patted into shape, 
and not shaped with blows. 

When the time came, she refused hin, 
quite civilly and gently; although it was 
balm to her wounded feelings, she could not 
openly gloat. But he was so certain by this 
time that the woman she permitted him to 
see was wholly unlike the woman he was 
seeking after, that he asked a few questions 
rather wistfully, because here, at least, he was 
in no position to dictate to her. 

““ Won't you tell me just where I have gone 
wrong ? I suppose our business relations 
were unfortunate for this sort of thing ? ”’ 

“I take it there was nothing abnormal 
about them,’”’ she answered equably. ‘“‘ You 
were in a position to hit hard and you did it ; 
I suppose most people do when it is safe.”’ 

She was at least natural now, if revealing 
that decided flaw which is particularly a 
feminine failing. 

“*And so you've hit back again in order 
to get quits,”’ he said sadly. *‘ But ought 
petty grievances to slip into a big thing 
like this ? 

She became so burningly natural over this 


question that perhaps he was encouraged 
to think that at least he had not to fight in- 
difference, which never troubles itself to be 
otherwise than well balanced. 

‘* Look here,” he said at last, “ I cannot 
help feeling that when a man and a woman 
are as much in each other’s thoughts as you 
and I very evidently are, that there must be 
something more on both sides than just 
resentment! You may have disliked the 
medical boss, and it may have been my duty 
not always to approve of the inexperienced 
nurse. But all this has nothing to do with 
the big thing now between us. Won't you 
show the white flag, which has nothing to do 
with the white feather which you will never 
show under any circumstances, despite your 
nervous temperament ? ”’ 

“What do you know of my tempera- 
ment ?”’ she flashed out 

“ A great deal ; much more than you think 








lo. Won't you reconsider the position, and 
rive me my chance : 

The fault seems always mine,” 

‘ whether 


she an- 
swered with entire inconsistency, 
our relations are official or sentimental 
More 


before those who were only too glad to seize 


than once you 


the opportunity you gave them. If 
not be 


your 
protestations are true, it should 
difficult for you to tell me that you are sorry 
for this.” 

And, 


cave him to understand 


unconsciously, she 
that 


would meet with her distinguished considera 


consciously or 
his apology 
tion. If this was a temptation to go back 
on his duty, he resisted it stoutly. 

re My deat 
sorry for having helped, however clumsily, 


do you expect me to say I am 
to make you what you are—one of the best 
and most efficient nurses we have ? Try and 
remember that untrained assistance creates 
great difficulties on both sides, and that I 
did not enjoy the process of getting my knife 
into you your own expression, remember, 
and certainly not mine—any more than you 
did. Why! if I hadn’t gone for you tooth 
and nail you would have lost the best oppor 
tunity of good service, and we should have 
lost our best nurse.” 

He had to leave it at 
further 


that, because the 
time fo1 parleying ran short, and 
when Nurse Grove reached her looking-glass 
a littl 
bright eyes. 

rhey are bright with unholy triumph,” 


later she saw a woman with very 


he explained to herself ; ‘‘ and, of course, it 
s nice to hit back, especially as he thinks it is 
ll his doing 

For that was just where the shoe pine hed, 
ind had pinched from the first! But with 
out doubt their 
though she hoisted no white flag—for the 


relations were easier—al 


plain speaking which had enabled het 


erievance to air itself If only he had 


apologised for totally unnecessary severity 


in the face of numbers! But he had not, 
and apparently never meant to, 

It was one winter night when she was on 
sole duty in the ward that she realised to the 
full what 


emergencies 


discipline means in desperate 
that disc ipline, grievous at the 
time, especially for the amateur who has had 
good reason in private life to think very well 
of herself. 

instruments in the 


mmanded the 


She was busy cleaning 


little room which ec: whol 
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dimly lighted ward, and was just turning 
away to the stove to see if her kettle was 
boiling for a cup of tea, when a shadow, 
falling suddenly on the wall, made her turn 
with 


delirium advancing swiftly upon her from 


sharply, to see a huge man stark 


the ward. He had torn his bandages off: 
he was bleeding and altogether a ghastly 
vision. She had just time to sweep the in- 
struments on one side with the exception of 
one sharp lancet, which he seized upon and 
flourished triumphantly before her. 

She was of fair stature, but he was a giant 
and utter panic threatened het rhe natural 
woman in her wanted to scream wildly, to 
run away, to do almost anything rather than 
cope with this homicidal maniac who had so 
suddenly broken out of bounds to become 
supremely dangerous. 

She was within an ace of playing the 
would 


something 


coward, and perhaps few have 
blamed her if she had, 


hardened within her which seemed suddenly 


when 


stronger than anything that could be brought 
against her from outside [his was disci- 


pline as soldiers know it —the discipline 
which had been painfully impressed upon het 
through a novitiate 


sensitiveness trying 


She was where she was, to conquer this 
man’s delirium and save the other helpless 
patients from its irresponsible fury, and she 
would not show the white feather if she died 
for it. 

She faced him gallantly, and self was for- 
gotten—or almost She knew that she must 
subdue him, and that any physical mastery 
was out of the question, But she would 
have given all her possessions to have the 
bell button under her hand and not 
in the ward itself 

“What are you about, 
asked, and the steadiness of her 
fortitude. 


been actually speaking sh 


electric 


Hammond ? ” she 
voice in- 
creased her Clearly, too, a: 
though he had 
seemed to hear the Commandant assuring her 
that under no circumstances could she be a 
coward 
Fortunately, the man’s injuries precluded 
loud, but he explained 
finding himself amongst 
torture him, 


his speaking very 
quite simply that, 
enemies who did nothing but 
he intended to kill them while they slept 

While he was 


clock struck one, the 


explaining this the town 
time one of the junior 


surgeons was expected to make a tour 0! 
Would he be 


the wards punctual; and 







































































on 
turn sharply.’ 


suddenly 








And 


man 


take her ward last or first ? 
would it be before this 
blood he was losing 


calculations to 


wo il l he 
how long 
from the 
hese difficult 
under the extreme urgency of the moment 
that she must act immediately 
own initiative taking any 

Now the partition of the little 
ward did not reach to the 
had a 


weakened 


were 


and she saw 
on het without 
chances. 
room from the 
ceiling, and the door good lock 
to it 

While he was testing the sharpness of the 
lancet upon his own hand with an insensi 
bility to pain which showed appallingly his 
slipped to the door, 


into the 


unnatural state, she 
loc ked o. 
ward. 


He sprang upon her, but her authoritative 


and flung the key over 


manner cowed him for the moment. For 


she had saved her patients all but one; 


she had burnt her boats, 
full as desperately purposed as he, but she 


and she was to the 


kept her head, wondering how long she 


might fool him 
hey are not asleep,” she said steadily 
they are only pretending to be. Each man 


has a revolver, and one of them has shot you 


ilready. But we are quite safe here.’ 

For the first time he seemed conscious 
that he was losing blood, and he knew that 
revolver shots would soon shatter a door 
lock 

I won't be taken alive!’’ he affirmed 


fiercely ‘and you shan't be either—the 
devils that 

For Hammond i 
splendid fellow, and even in his delirum he 
to do the thing. In 


moment he would have jabbed at her, but 


they are! 


1 his hours was a 


sane 


vanted right anothet 
he begged him to stop just one second 
entreated, 


hurt 


‘Give me the. knife she 


that I may show you where vou will 


to be done 


me least in doing what has 
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He yielded the knife, and she threw it after 
the she heard it fall with a sharp 
impact She had 
saved all her patients unless this man lost 
blood 


key ; 
upon the polished floor. 
too much before she or others could 
help him 

Seeing her action, he knew she had fooled 
him, and instantly his hands were about her 
throat. 
was at too high a tension not to be very 


But he was weakening fast, and she 


strong, even if she had not been so naturally 
She struggled with him fiercely, and help 


was soon at hand. 


sje 


hurt but not 
and when, in order not to give trouble, she 


She was dangerously hurt 
desired to be taken to a nursing home, not 
one of the staff, from the cattiest of nurses to 
the Commandant, would hear of it, for she 
heroine to them all. 


was entirely and humbly grateful for all the 


was a For herself, she 


influences which had strengthened and pre- 
pared her to meet a great emergency. She 


knew that without these influences her 
fortitude would probably have failed her 
rhe call would have come and she would 


have been unready to meet it She no longer 
desired any apologies from the Command- 
ant, who did not make love to her because 
attending het 


he made it quite plain that he did loye her 


he was professionally. But 


and as soon as she was well enough she took 
a little bit of 


him 


work in hand which appeared 


to interest because he asked her what 


she was making 


She looked at him and, despite the beauty 


of her look, there was still a slight insurgence 


in her eyes which was to add a piquancy to 
their married life, which many married lives 
seem so conspicuously without 

she answered, “ a little 


1 am making 


white flag 
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IlI.—The 


Signing of Magna Charta 
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The 700th Anniversary of our Liberties 


By FRANK ELIAS 


IL—THE NEED 
EVEN hundred years ago, under a summer 
sky and in a lush English meadow, 


within sight of the pale blue hills of Buc ks 


nd the faint grey towers of Windsor, a 
king sat facing the armed might of his 
eople ind, surrendering at discretion, 
signed a parchment which to-day still en- 
shrines ma ff the liberties which we, as 
1 free people, enjoy. That monarch, as all 
he world knows, was John of Anjou, son of 


Henry and brother of Coeur de Lion. 


John, the Worst of Kings 


His character was written from the be- 
sinning Being sent as a boy into Ireland, 
his haughty and contemptuous demeanour 
first chilled and then angered the people and 


long his brother Richard was ordering 
Presently Richard. went 


leaving Longchamp, the justiciar, 





bsence. But Longchamp was 


pulat e deserved to be 
John lost no time in challenging his 
uthority On learning of his brother's 
ptivity, J in conjunction with Philip 
of France, treacherously plotted for his own 
mmediate succession But the English 


ld not permit it Later he wept at 


Richard's f{ imploring pardon. Finally, 
on reachit the throne, whose dignity and 
huence he wa o soon to destroy, he first 
orced hi fe und then, capturing his 
hephew Arthur, who had aspired to the 
kingship, h ntrived the disappearance 
i the young prince. ... 


i 


The Supreme Egotist 
rhe new n irch is, then, already de- 
Clared by his acts He is intolerably over- 


Dearing and hectoring ; he is immoral even 


lor the times in which he lived; he is 
reacherou nd he is cruel. But he is 
liabolically el with a sense of state 


' 
Cralt which ffers no diminution by reason 


ol his moral 


faults. The vices, growing 


05. 


active, opened the way to Runnymede ; 
but the ability did not enable him to save 
himself from doing what he did there. To- 
day we should call John the supreme 
egotist. 

He had talons for everything that was 
beautiful or precious. When displeased with 
his barons he would calmly order that one- 
seventh or one-tenth of their movable goods 
should be handed over. When he travelled 
the country he never scrupled to use to its 
intolerable full the system of purveyance, by 
means of which a king upon a journey could 
provide for the court which accompanied 
him, at a price to be fixed not by the seller 
but by the royal buyer! It is almost im- 
possible for us to conceive of the exactions 
which could be practised by an unbridled 
autocrat working in a country sparsely 
populated, where immobility was not the 
least of the difficulties from which the 
scattered forces of the populace had to 


sufter. 


A King’s Traps to Catch Money 

A king descending upon a village could 
forthwith invent any number of traps to 
catch the local wealth, and the people 
being not only few in number but cut off 
from the inhabitants of other villages, who 
in later times could have added a protest, 
were forced to submit and pay. And they 
paid sweetly. 

The king would cut their trees for timber, 
make private weirs on their rivers, compel 
them to make bridges at their own expense 
but for his convenience. If a man was con- 
victed of felony, the monarch appropriated 
his goods for evet 

All such methods appealed enormously to 
John, and he used them as no man had used 
them before. But he was not going to 
confine himself even to means of this kind. 
Ilis rapacity was unabated by gains even 
of the greatest, and calling to his aid another 


vice in his unity of vices—Cruelty—John 





Magna 
Charta. 


began to imprison and torture the Jew 
usurers 
Lover of money though John was, he 


would bribe the papal office itself to injure 


his enemies John’s oppression of his people, 


however, took one form for which he was 
less responsible than were the times in 
which he lived Ihe monarch’s habit of 
travelling the country not only involved 
local exactions, it meant anxieties lor 
the inhabitants at large. A man desired 


to plead a cause before the king. He came 
to London with his witnesses perhaps afte1 
a long journey, and behold, the king and the 
king’s judges were in the north or in the west ! 
rhe suitor hurried north, only to find that 
the king had departed for the east ; or he went 
west 


to.discover that the had moved 


could 


court 
yuth Litigants 
lt tice 


\nother grievances leading 


never count on 


directly to 
( 
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‘+ 


trouble was the king’s claim to use 
wars ol 


this 


his army in 
An allusion to 
grievance may conveniently bring 
the first of those 
directly led to 
John, having long 


aggression, 


particular 


us to consider 
actions which 
Runnymede. 

fretted at the thought of his lost 
krench provinces, resolved to re- 
gain them, and ordered his army 
abroad John’s proposal was at 


challenged by 


once Archbishop 
Walter ; but soon afterwards this 
prelate died. Having regard to 
the enormous powers of a Pri 


mate of a period when the Church 
exacted obedience from all classes 
John resolved to appoint his own 
man, and nominated the Bishop 
of Norwich; but the 
bishops had another 

rhe went to 

It was then that this 
and subtle man settled the matter 


suffragan 
candidate 
the Pope 
celebrated 


matter 


by appointing neither candidate 

but instead conferring the see on 

Stephen Langton. 
By that single act 


the name ol 


blessing of 
Langton 

John 
acknowledge 
there fell 


Innocent deserves the 


all who remember what 
did later at 


however, refused to 


Runnymede. 
Langton ; whereupon 
England, like a_ sledge 
the Pope 
rendered miserable an 


bells. All 


services but those for baptism and one other 


upon 
hammet interdict. 


The 


confused. It 


country was 


heard no church 


ceased Men died, and their bodies wer 
carried outside the towns to be buried in 
ditches without benefit of clergy. The 
whole business of the Church, upon which 


the people saw their salvation to depend 
through the 
attitude 
but feeling that 
encouraged by it to 
demanded 


was suspended contumacy ol 


their towards the 


king. John’s 
interdict was at first defiant 
the 


throw off 


might be 
their 


barons 
allegianc c, he 
hostages for them. 

rhe bishops were now ordered to make a 
weekly declaration of the fact of the kings 
excommunication, but them were 
‘4 


became as dumb dogs not 


most ol 
too fearful and 
bark 
venture a 


daring to One unlortunate prelate 


who did private reference to the 


king was flung into a dungeon, a lead Ca} 
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being fixed upon his head. By means 
weapon of torture, aided by 


rvation, he soon expired. In the mean- 
e John continued his persecution of the 
Church, a1 1210 ordered a vast assembly 
of religious dignities Abbots, priests, ab- 
besses, templars, and persons of every rank 
| order, came at his bidding, and were 
mptly fined the huge sum (in those days) 
{100,000 sterling. 


The Struggle with the Pope 
Phe Pope wever, was not going to let 
lohn ignore 1 interdict, and he promptly 
solved f1 the allegiance to the English 
irch all t princes who had hitherto 
homagt Unrest became general, and 
tracted king was driving 


th in fury to subdue first this province 


Immediate fterwards the superstitious 
tch received two separate warnings 
ued his attempts to sub- 
ntry his life would be 

t And he saw danger to be rising 
from new quarters. His relentless enemy, 
the Pope, failing to break the defiance of 
called in Philip of France, 
with that splendour of generosity which 
ed the Popes of old, presented 
m with the kingdom of England in return 
his cong t of that contumacious land. 

mad preparations, but John 
summoned a great fleet 
1 every port in England, instructing the 


} 


to | particular note of those who 


whilk embling his forces at Dover, 

} be to grow uneasy. He was 
rtain of t ipport of his barons and 
sal pi ibroad, and he had grown 
for ] He was embarking upon 
lventure from which he might never 
He oul suppose he feil ? 


S lorlorn and ted creature, seeing him- 
vithont } - f 


this world or the next, 
felt all the extremes of 


eht was gnawing at his 
rstitious heart One Peter the Hermit 
Ascension Day John 
throne. The prophecy 
iched 1 king's ears, and Peter had 
hains to await the per- 

of forecast in the mean 
John day and 
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night. If he held out now the words must, 
he felt, come true. 

At this very moment the king heard that 
Bardolph, the Pope’s legate, desired to see 
him. John ordered the legate to be wel- 
comed ; and, called on by Bardolph to 
repent, he not only did so, but shamefully 
surrendered England to the Pope for ever. 
A king who could shout defiance could show 
himself revoltingly servile when the moment 
came. 

But this man of cruelty did not forget 
Peter, and finding himself alive after Ascen- 
sion Day, he ordered the hermit to be tied 
to a horse’s tail, dragged through the town, 
and then hanged. 


Il—THE REVOLT 


ARDOLPH now ordered Philip to give 

up the attack on England. Philip, how- 
ever, refused, only to see his fleet destroyed 
by that of the English. The victory natur- 
ally pleased John, but he presently grew 
uneasy about his barons, whose allegiance 
was still unsecured. Instead of trying to 
conciliate them, however, he began to offer 
them new threats, though warned against 
doing so by Langton. 


Henry’s Charter 

The fact is that the rights of the nation 
were at the time ill-defined, and John knew 
this. The barons might protest against the 
ceaseless exactions of the king, his unending 
cruelties, his ravagings and murders. They 
might feel that he acted without right ; 
yet they had no definitions of a_ king’s 
powers. They were unlettered men, with 
little knowledge of the past. But there 
was among them one man who did read. 
This person was Stephen Langton, and 
Stephen Langton, searching among the 
manuscripts of St. Paul’s, had discovered 
a document, musty and yellow with age, yet 
priceless to the nation of England. The 
paper was nothing less than the Charter of 
Henry I., wherein were recounted the rights 
and privileges granted by a formet king of 
Assembling the 
barons at St. Paul's, Langton read over to 
them the lost charter At last they knew of 
what rights they had been deprived: now 
they knew where they stood. And there, 


England to his subjects 


in the solemn shadow before the high altar, 


one al 


d all passed his word to regain those 


‘= * |" | 


—_ 


Slowly his unwilling hand was 
stretched towards the pen ’’—p, 659. 








restore England to her old 


and 
freedom. 
Meanwhile John’s cause in Flanders had 


rights 


sustained a serious defeat, his vassals being 
defeated by those of the French king. A 
truce, however, followed, and John re- 
turned to England. As he landed, news 
came to him of a great assembly of the 
barons at St. Edmundsbury. The fact is 


the charter of Henry had lighted their 
imaginations: they saw in it their rescue, 
and they were resolved to hold to it and 
force its observance upon the king. Once 


more at St. Edmunds they solemnly plighted 
word to compel him to conform, naming 
they should 


Christmas as the time when 


make their demand 
Bringing the King to Bay 
As soon as Christmas was past the barons 
there brought the 
But that foxlike 
was not yet caught. He 


marched to London and 
king seemingly to bay. 
monarch tem 
porised, even expressed his interest in their 
But 
pointed out that the matter was important 


and difficult, and not to be disposed of in a 


with a show of reason he 


requests 


Finally, he named Easter as a 


suitable for a settlement. 


moment. 
time 

[he barons could only 
they did it rhat the 
would attempt they did not 
doubt And John did atte mpt to discovet 
whether he had friends anywhere in England. 
But at last Easter dawned to find the barons 


acquiesce, though 
suspiciously. king 


something 


assembling in might with horse and arms at 
Stamford. The of the had 
joined the forces of liberty to promote what 


whole nobility 


the sympathetic chronicler quaintly calls 


this pestile nce.’ 


And now the barons marched out. They 


first proceeded to Brackley. Here the y 
learnt that the king was at Oxford. Mes 
sage were at once dlspati hed to him, and 


the furious John, though still in no mood to 


five Way, 1n re ply sent two of the leaders for 
liberty themselves to inquire the precise 
demands of his enemi One of these was 
actually Stephen Langto! who, as Arch 
bi hop, was naturally a member of the 
( irt 


Presently the king 
ith the barons’ me 
bri W 
é 1 t these unjust d ind he 


" not the baror k for my kingdom 


pair returned to the 
Upon hearing it 
“Why 


cried, 


gathered in a storm 
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also ?’ 


But he 
and said so. 


refused still to surrender, 


The barons now saw one course only open, 
and took up arms, appointing as their leader 
William Fitz-Walter, whom they 
“Marshall of God and the Holy Church. 
They began by attacking Northampton, and 
they re- 


styled 


here their marshal was killed and 
pulsed. But they were not discouraged, and, 
proceeding south, they received at Bedford 


an invitation to London. 


They knew then that their cause was to 
triumph. Marching to the capital, they 
were clamorously received, and lost no time 
in sending an intimation to the king at 


Windsor of their approach 


At last John saw the game to be up, and 
with the best grace that he could 
bade the barons take the road to 
mede. John had sent his message 
Windsor, from the 


castle of that, on a 


muster 
Kunny- 
from 
celebrated 
beautiful 
disgruntled savage 
battled rage, and 
had had the 
path, set out to 


and it was 
this town 
June morning, thi 

gnawing his nails in 
glaring at the sunshine which 
presumption to cross his 


put his hand to the most famous of all 
instruments of our liberty. As he drew 
near he saw before him the massed splendout 
of the baronage of England. 


Iil.—THE ACHIEVEMENT 


T is possible to grow over-sentimental re- 
} 


garding the men who 
These baron for the 


wrested our liberties 


from the sovereign 


most part, were not exalted patriots striving 


with a single eye for the welfare of England. 


They were ignorant but determined men 
who had suffered personally great hardships, 
and were resolved to suffer no more fheir 
backbone was the nobility of the north ; but 
other barons—drawn from the marshes and 


the Midlands—stood beside them, aided by a 


number of foreign “ rat who had come to 
the conclusion that John’s was a sinking ship 


shining 


But they made a vast concours« 


teel mail and chain armour, their fierce 
eyes and hard, menacing mouths showing 
from beneath thei raised viso! They 


lash and « 


stood drawn up with all the di olour 


and air of violence which decorated the 
hosts of old Phe waited—for what? 
Where rose an appropriate opp i! force - 
the force glitter not only with the Iron 
of war but th 1 1 of 1 i 
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tands at a little distance apart, 


ire, behind him seven poor 


few deprecatory and uneasy 
this some minor advance guard 
England ? 


f the monarch of 


deserted person, biting nails 
ttering curses, who if the red 


could kill would be 


this person 


lealing 


he « pposing host 


tion of his can save him 


le fierce men rhey have 
hold him. 
still. 


charactet 


they 
Already 
of the 


e wriggles 
ised of the 


he sought 


to modify them 


but, first, there must be re- 
the 


however, they responded 


e severity of language 


liet and terrible insistence 
1 man, and looking again 
vhile vet he argued for 


too, realised that his 


larrowly watching the 


his unwilling 


1 towards the pen rhe 
ire was conceded But 
till to goon Che com- 


; name and 
y after four days that all 
ted Whether the fifteenth 
f June is to be regarded 


Lited the king 





G t Charter, the authori 
But it is probably the 

was signed immediately, 
uuld not trust John, and 

i thus forced to a speedy 


that only 
lin detail 


|. Itis likely 


if it considers 


et his unwilling hand ? 
nificant for many 
all because it 1 in 
t ict of the united nation, 
the commons for the 
ly at one On the 
n instrument for feudal 
relate at all to the vil- 
emancipation waited for 
\ Charta benefits them 
t th the greater 

i ti liberties of tl 
further enunciated the 
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taxation without representation. It debarred 
the imposing all but 
three kinds permitted by ancient law 
that 
must be 


from the 
; & 
was the same for all 
justly; and it 
an old hardship by ordaining 
that the Court of Common Pleas should no 


king dues 


asserted the law 
and administered 
swept away 
longer accompany the king but should be in 


one always Westminster ; 


foreign merchants to 


place namely, 
it gave permission for 
enter England without passports, and with 
but 


has an 


one exception of circumstance—which 
oddly ring about it: the 
merchants were to enter “ free of all evil tolls 
by the odd and rightful 
times of war, and if they be alien enemies.”’ 
Ihe charter 


modern 


customs, save in 


also fixed the 


terms by which 
the various estates of the realm were to be 
summoned to the council. It was no longer 


possible for the king to them on 


short 


summon 
notice—they must have forty days’ 
Not that their 
sessed the consequence it would have to-day. 
hey 
rather than advise upon taxation. 


warning. appearance pos- 
Anson's words, to assent to 
But the 


king could no longer make sudden imposts 


were, in 


in the hope of rushing these through before 
and others — could 
Uniformity of weights and measures 


the objectors barons 
arrive 
also was commanded, and the ancient rights 
of the cities secured to them. 

Such was the charter. 

What now of the man who conceded it ? 

John was furious beyond all articulation. 
He rolled upon the floor, gnawing sticks in 
his gross savagery. His low and coarse, if 


highly intelligence had been de- 
feated by forces incomprehensible to him. 
He did that England—modern 
England born and that the 
feudalism had _ been 
still to be done, but 


beginning ; and 


cunning 
not know 
had 
destruction of 
Much had 
Runnymede was a 
then 


been 
slow 
begun. 
good 
since, we, as a people, have 
shall not control the 
million. 


and 
that 
and 


taught one man 


bodies souls of a 
Having imposed that principle upon our 
were forced at intervals to 
Pre- 
rs after Runnymede, we 
iain at Waterloo. 

hundred 


Runnymede, we find ourselves 


own country, we 
direct the attention of Europe to it 
cisely six hundred yea 
read the lesson 
after 
forced to 


Precisely seven years 


read it still once mort 
Mav it be that the 


the last time! 


has arisen 


necessity 
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CHAPTER 


A FORTUNI 


‘ OU’LL be able to 
terms now you've 


railway people.” 


own 
the 


your 
with 


And you have the railway people in 
hand ” 

Yes, I think I’ve everything fairly 
straight You see, | happen to know the 
chairman of the new company, and as 


it turns out, he is a countryman of my 


own.” 

“Trust a Scotsman to occupy the best 
place,” laughed Cedric 

“Ay, ay, we're a canny people. But 
there, I think I’ll be able to do well for 


you What do you think of this? ” And 

Mr. McMordie passed Cedric some papers 
“So much ? ” he said, and his eyes glowed 

with excitement. 


wt course, I stood out for a little more, 


said Mr. McMordie; “but I thought it best 
to give in. You see, it isn’t the money 
you're getting from the railway peopk 
that’s going to be such an advantage to 
it’s afterwards A town is as sure to 
spring up as that Quebec is standing now. 
It simply must be It’s then your fortune 
will come Now, my advice is, be very 
canny about that.” 
Would you advise ne to sell?” asked 
Cedri 
Well, it just depends If you want a 
bi um of money down, then sell. If you 
don’t, and are content with a nice yearly 
come, which will be sure to increase " hold 
Of course, ‘A bird in the hand 


bush,’ and it may be, I 


worth two in the 


don’t know, it may be that the land won't 
be as valuable as soon as we anti Ipate 
There are often delays among these rail 
M people, and it may be years and years 
before the town springs up In that case 
it would be a matter of waiting Still, 


if you want to sell, I have 


no doubt I can 


get buyer The railway company it elt 
Ww Id have no hesit tion in buying your 
farr it stand Then, you see, the com 


pan would be the wners of the tow: 








I must leave it to own judgment, 


but be 


‘ 


your 


canny—very canny! ” 


‘Anyhow, I owe a great deal to you.” 


Mr. Mce- 


“Pll not say you don’t,” said 
Mordie cautiously “But, man, it’s been a 
pleasure to act for you. You've many 


wrong views on theological matters, As 


for the 
now here. 


fundamentals of religion, 
A Scots lad of fifteen knows more 


you are 


about the principles of the shorter Cate- 
chism than you, with all your education; 
but still, that’s not your fault You are 


to be pitied, not to be blamed. It’s a great 


handicap to a man to be born outside the 
Scots Kirk. You’ll be going back to Eng- 
land soon, I expect?” 

“Tes. 
the trial was finished, 
settled I back 

‘Yow il have yout plans all made, I Ssup- 
pom 

“Ves.” 


a little 


You see, it’s some time now 


since 
and as eve! ything 1S 


can go home.” 


replied Cedric “T want to do 


good with my 


4 money 


\y, that’s all very well, but you must 
have ambitions, man Maybe you'll be 
going into Parliament, and perhaps marry- 
ing a wife?” 

Cedric was silent for a few seconds. 


“ Thank vhow, M1 McMordie, 


you, 


he said, “for all you have done for m« 
We part on the best of terms, don’t we?” 
Ay, weve iven St irch a fa et-back 
But, man, it’s a good job you're ing back 
to England If 1 remained here, he'd 
worst you! Even as it is, you must kee 
your eyes open 
‘What can he do to m« 
=" promi ed I’d tell you the thu I was 
wondering about and fearing, aid the old 
lawver ‘I can understand Starch, but the 
man Offenhetm—he’s just a bit of a mys 
tery to me. Ive studied him fairly closel) 


and I can’ 


help believing that he’s just 
tool, a too ‘ 


t 
| You don’t happen to have an 
enemy in England, do you?” 
hook 


Cedric hi he id 


“You told me about that examinath 
paper business, and it never been quite 
clear to me It would eem tl igh you 


had me ecret 


chnemy, and 
























































but 


anyone 


‘No, 











him. 
ndered much. 


plied 


Offenheim 


vays stabbing in 


feelings. ] 


THE 


Mark you, I’m not sure, 
Can you think of 


think of 


have my 


Cedric ge I 
know, | 


can 
you sus- 
served me that dirty 


est 


hould he?” 


alwavs a 


el! 


dog-in-the-manger 
the dark. I 


m as a sneak, and took no pains 


believe that’s at the 


verything 


ware of 


But, of 
that. 


uth of the Tweed you are 


then. 
you to do 


him, 


ed not urge 


and have a very fair propor- 


iter Cedric was on his way back 


If only—if only ” he re- 

e stood on the deck of the 
bore him homeward. ‘But 
use thinking Money is not 
1 she’s chosen Roger instead 


1 old Roger, he deserves to be 


had known to 


his 


be come 


passengers, and fortunes 
reely 

ld think he had lost a for- 
lady 


thought 


of made one,” a young 


ne Wa ched his sad, 


cing how he'll spend 


love,’ was the 


a proof positive that 
lways bring happiness 
fellow, too. 
Cedric, unconscious of the 
he object of so much in- 
forward to his return 
life had 
since he left 
ho« He called to mind his 
Cornish cliffs, 
the great rocks. 
when he saw 
the 
her, 


tide 


nm many senses his 


like a dream 
ttage on the 
ikke on 
the morning 
lle wimming 
a, his 


out in 
after 
swirling 


mad ( hase 


e with the 
ne h id 
boyish passion, and yet it 
pletely It 


of what he 


come to him sud 
mastered him 
felt 


neant to marry her, and 


when he 


when his became 


disgrace 
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known. Then there the years in 
Canada, the fight with grim Nature, and 
after that Roger’s wild proposal that he 
should go away into Africa. He had gone 
there because he loved Roger and because 
He had it, too. He 
almost forgot himself as scene after scene 


were 


he longed for adventure. 


in their African experiences flashed before 
Then that deathly sickness 
got hold of him, the horrible torpor which 
sapped vitality and drained his life. 
This followed by his wonderful re- 
covery, wrought by the Dust of Life, whic h 
Sunflower had Talk 
romance—surely his had been a 
romance! What more romantic 
than the long journey through the tropical 
forest, the visit to the village where the 
old chanted her strange 
doggerel, the finding of the passage through 


his mind’s eye. 


his 
was 

him. about 
life 
could be 


brought 


hag came and 
the mountain, the walk through the dense 
the flickering 
of the candle, and then that wonderful spot 
where the pillar of the 
heavens and fell in crystals? 

As he tramped the deck of the vessel 


darkness, lit up only by 


mist ascended to 


these things were not real to him at 
all They seemed rather the fancies of 
a disordered brain which never had and 
never could have any objective reality. 
Strange as they might be, however, they 


were true. ‘“‘The Dust of Life,’ as Sun- 
flower called it, still lay in a box at his 
aunt’s house with the report that the Lon- 


don chemist had given him, and he recalled 
what Mr. Pollard 


his disappointment at 


had said. It seemed as though evil for- 
tune were dogging his footsteps. Then 
came George Winchester’s letter, and his 
subsequent journey to Canada, his fight 
with the man Starch and Offenheim, and 
finally his victory. He was a rich man 


now, and he would be richer in the days 


to come What should he do with his 
money? If Issy Granville were only free 
now! But he must not think of that. It 
would be disloyal to Roger. Still, he 


that 
be troubled about money again. 


his aunt should never 
He would 


buy a beautiful old house for her, and there 


would see to it 


they would live together. But what should 
he do? He was only a lad in years even 
yet, and he could not settle down to be a 


mere club-lounger and _ pleasure-seeker. 
Then, in spite of evervthing, the old look 
Nature 


jovful. 


of sadness rested in the eves which 
had intended to be and 
Nothing could exceed the joy 


bright 
of his aunt 





































hen he returned to the home of his boy 
hood 
It seems like a fairy tale, Cedric,” she 
cried ‘Fancy that Canadian land turn- 
ing out valuable And how thankful you 
ought to be that you didn’t sell it!” 
Seems like a miracle I didn't. But 


Roger knew nothing about it. 
The old lady was sil 
Anyhow, we're have grea 


Aunt Rotha! Cedric 


“You’ve always complained that this house 


ent 
y va ; t 
oi1n to 


times, went on 
was unhealthy and damp and all that sort 
of thing. Now I’m to take you away 
from it and away from this blessed gossip 
too.” And Cedric sketched a 


plan which made his aunt’s eyes shine with 


ing village, 


yation 


had only 


antici} 


He been home a few hours and 


was settling down to smoke his last pipe 
before he went to bed, when the door-bell 
range 


be this time of night 


‘Who can it 


cried Aunt Rotha. ‘Somebody who’s heard 
bout your home-coming and wants to con 
vratulate you, | expect Mavbe it’s the 
Vica 
Vl o to the doo! i t cried Cedric 

Mary’ gone to bed 

A minute later a hout of jo ral 
t 1 the house Why, it Roger 
Come i old fellow. 

I onl heard you were home two hour 
( |. and | imp! couldn't keep away 

fre you I wanted to tell you how glad 
I and how I congratulate you.’ 

Oh, that’s all right You're oing to 
he n i r I But of course 
iré¢ ! 

e you can ] me up 
Sure Of « ‘ n This house 
1 oni box but we ve t Spare roon 
\ Rot! hers Roge nd he’s goin 
t the night \ ll want somethir 
, old chay 
N ni I had é before I! left 
Lor n Thi l lovel Who'd have 
d man, \ [ offered you six 
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railways in Canada, but nothing definite 
ever came to me But, as Ced knows, if | 
had bought the land I should have made it 
over to him rain when it became valu- 
abl I shouldn’t be such a skunk as to 
cheat him out of his good fortune 

‘Or course you wouldn't, Roger, old 
chap.” 

‘I say, tell us all about it 

Whereupon Cedric described his experi 
ences with Mr. Starch and Mr McMordie 
and Offenheim. 

You don’t mean that skunk 


‘Offenheim ! 


Was In 1tf 
“He Was, though 

But how did he get into it? 

Heaven kn I don’t He came to me 
the night after | ived at Winnipeg. He 
Wa tavin it the me hotel, in fact, and 
said he wa epresenti the new com 
pany 

I know he been taken in partnership 
in his father’s firm, but I have een the 
fellow for oh 1 de t know how long 

iid Roger \ u- know, I always 
hunned him He w \ a mean cad! 
It must be two years nov ince | poke to 
him 

So he told me 

Oh. he told you, did he 

Ve laugh the othe! He id he 
wouldn't touch you with a fo pole 

Good!” was Roget re] ‘That's 
a < mpliment, t ll eve And he got 
into the busine 

Ye and I believe W hre h him 
I had the fight You see, he got in with 
this man Starch, 1 Starch a h ; 
custome! Anvik ethe ne made U] 
a rt ol Case ind, t 10 the ct that [ 

t hold of cal old Sc n who a 
\ {1 meé | ul have be ( rude 
Bb th ( it’ ( M 

1) ou n l ve Id your 
land And Rover Voice el 

Not all of it Ll sold wide I t 
t! i the I d r in | bit 
ct where i lunct made 
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You ldn’t do better,” said Roger. “The 7 
cove! connections with all sorts of things, 
t you up to the best investments 
But pout the rest of the land, Ced—what are 


to do with that? 
Oh, I think I'll wait. You see, I’m such a 


] Dusiness 
McM ting { 
I t to hav 
I ( SCVeCTs 
ay i { 











ve Som 
‘ | t 
( the | C1 a 
- ee andl 
t ) for 
Dur convers 
\ Rotha 
I d 
} vent 
) the two 
ether, tlhe 
KOO! which 
i { t\ ) 
‘ 
(; ] \ 
’ ( 
1 | 
| ‘ 
t] lad tor, ‘** Maybe you'll be going into Parliament, Drawn by 
Ry { [ s] and perhaps marrying a wife?’ ’’--p. tv. Pe Cap 
, i 
You know what A silence fell between them which pre- 
I’ ween bothered about ently Roger broke “Miss Granville has 
left Oxford,” he iid, and Cedric was 
k to her about it?” aware of a feeling of tightness around his 
O Of course, you told heart. “She stood jolly high in the exam- 
i inations, I suppose,” he went on after a 
Ye that’s right And there w pause, “although the blessed University 
voice You see, wouldn’t give her a degree. Still, she has 
» betray the posi a certificate all right, which is tantamount 
t 1a lawver we ild to it.” 
crets of his client. “Is the engagement announced yet: 
because I thouvht it “Not vet [The truth is, Ced—and I 
uld know But there, wouldn't tell this to another living soul 
out splendidly for you, there are certain difficulties We are, to 
er than I; you know ill intents and purposes, engaged, but 
; nothiny’s been announced.” 












“Her mother—you knew her mother was 
alive, didn’t you?” 
‘I did hear something about it. 


She’s the sister of old Sir 


” 


Coleman 


Tresize, and there are certain difficulties 
in that direction; I can’t tell you what 
they are, but they’ll be got over in time. 


Meanwhile, it makes it jolly hard for Issy. 
You see, we're engaged, and we're not en- 
You were never in love, were you, 
Ced? Because ”—and Roger spoke almost 
feverishly—“I am. By Jove! old man, no 
one knows unless they’ve experienced it what 
I would 


gaged. 


love for a girl can mean to a chap! 
die for her! I should go mad if 
were to take her from me. I'd be 
guilty of murder, I believe, if anyone were 
her. I’d never talk like this 
to anybody else in the world, Ced, but you 
are different. We are old pals, and I can 
tell you anything. Yes, we are engaged 
to all intents and purposes.” 


anyone 


away 


to rob me of 


“Then, then—you’ve told her?” said 
Cedric, and his voice was hard. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve told her, and it’s all right, 
but there’s this difficulty. I’m sworn to 


secrecy, old chap, or else I’d tell you about 


it. I am a lucky beggar in spite of this 
waiting She’s worth waiting for, by 
George she is! I tell you, old man, when 
she told me what she did tell me, I felt 


is though I had wings. But not a word, 
Ced. We have to keep this quiet. There’ 
old Sir Coleman to consider, and all sort 
of complications. In another year or so 


everything ‘ll be straight 
Where ts she 


Cornwall: 


asked Cedric “Tn 


now: 


“No,” re plie d Roger “She's staying in 
Scotland with some friends, I believe, and 
will be there until the end of September 

“Three weeks from now?” 

Of course, you'll not say a word about 


what I’ve told you, old man? It’s dead 


l’1l remember,” 
By the 


way,” said Roger presently, 

you’ve heard no more about those crystal 
you brought home from Africa, have you: 

Cedric shook his head “After Pollard’s 
report, it was not worth while Beside 


my mind has been so full of othe things 
Directly after I got Pollard’s opinion, you 
know, Wiincheste1 letter arrived, and | 
went off to Canada Ever since then I’ve 
been fighting for my rights there. You see, 


deal lonyet 
ides, it’s no ust 


the thing dragged on a great 


than I expected. Be 
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Do you know, I’m not convinced,” said 


Roger. 


“Why? Have you heard anything?” 
Oh, no,” he replied quickly. “Not a 
sound since you left. But Pollard did say 


there was something in it, and, of course, 
were jolly ill. In fact, Taylor, the 
as you know, had studied 


you 
missionary, who, 
medicine, declared you could not live mote 
than a day or two.” 

“T’ve Cedric, 
‘whether I had the sleeping sickness at all. 


wondered since,” said 


I have read a good deal about it since, and 


there were certain symptoms, which it is 
said every victim of the sleeping sickness 
has, which I don’t remember. It may be 


I should have got better, anyhow; in fact, 


it must be so. Pollard, as you know, was 


and, 


hav 


certain as to hi report, 
stuff could 


have come to the 


absolutely 
assuming he’s right, the 
done nothing for me. I 
conclusion that I have 


from some form of fever which Taylor knew 


must been suffering 


nothing about, and when it had run its 
course I got bette! 

“Yes, of course that may be so. All the 
same, that letter of yours from Loanda set 
me wondering rhe description you gave 
made everything so vivid, and the sens 
of exhilaration, which you said you felt, 
must have had some meani! Beside 
those old African legends generally have 
ome foundation in fact, and Sunflower 
absolutely believed in it 

“Oh, yes, he believed in it right enough, 
but, then, those people believe in witch 
doctors and all rt ol rot I] must Say, 
though, that Sunflower was different from 


any other African I met. He was a convert 


to Christianity, and certainly his conversion 
ynderful thing I never 


ntil after 


was very wi 
realised what Christianity meant u 
had left 

Ced 
latter part ol 

shot at that 
it, but—-I’d 


you 
ignored th 
like t 


there's 


‘I say, and Rover 
Cedric’s reply al gs 
tuff. It may be 


like to put it to 


have al 
nothing in 


further test I’ve a good deal of money 
lying loose, and, bei ra bachelor, my exX- 
penses are very light If you'll tell me 


get to the bottom of It. 
Roger 


where it is, I’ll 
“You have ot to the bottom of it, 


I sent you a fairly large amount ol the 
crystals, which you had tested, and the test 
proved them to be practically worthless 


No. no, old man, I can’t allow you to throw 
that way.’ 
Didn’t you say 


away your money in 


But I’d like to 
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the relative values of investments either, 
and [ could a easily be deceived as any 
dear old trusting lady in the land! The 


broad facts are these: I have a few thou- 
sand pounds which were paid me for the 
sale of a part of my land in Canada, I 
want either to buy or to rent a nice old 
house, where I propose that my Aunt Rotha 
shall live with me, and for the remainder 


[ want it to be fely invested—of course, 
t the best possible interest.” 
exactly, exactly,” aid Mr. Hereford. 
But my advice to you, my boy, is: ‘Don’t 
buy any house; rent it.’ Houses are not 


easily got rid of if yu want to realise, but 
if you buy shares which are quoted on the 


Stock Exchange you can always get your 
mone q' ick] 


‘Weil, sir, I leave my money in your 
hands, to deal with at your discretion,” 
replied Cedric, “and am glad to do so, 
As for the rest of my property in Canada, 
I think I’d better write Mr. McMordie and 
ask him to act in conjunction with you. 
her will know far better than 





< 


ied Mr. Hereford, 
you can safely trust everything to me. I 


will act for you just as if you were my own 


| vy. i d, t! nk G id, ithou h I have not 
been very weil lately, my grasp on busine 

I I 5 ever! ” 

“Have y x t up with pater ked 
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She weat to bi 
two young men together ’’—y. 603. 


ij, leaving the 


“Cedric, 1 dear b he id, “what’s 
vi with you 

Oh, I don’t know, aunt; 1 expect the 
( ( { ( i l Ul ‘ 4 I Cal { keep 
still I want to be up al ag agoing something 


Altel i iellow ha had the experience | 


have for the past few years he can’t be 
quiet 
Look here iid the old lad you 
uid you were going to take a h ef ( 
There not the slightest need wh you 
should, because l am perfectly contented 
here if you are—but if you will, you will 
Wh don’t \ 1 ( hunting? 
“Where would ke to live, aunt 
\ there ( n eager tone in h 


Cornw. lI 


live there 
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Anyhow, why don't 


you go down there 


and see! 


“You won't mind 
being left alone, 
aunt? ” e 

= My deat boy, 


been left 


yearss Be- 


haven’t I 
alone for 
sides, I am so happy 
at having you in 
England that I don't 
mind a bit. You 
rush off 





can just 
now.” 
what’s in 
said the 
as presently 
Ceadri 
singing as he packed 
“ He's 
moth fly- 
ing around a candle 
Still, 
best.” 
That 
Cedric 


‘I know 
his mind,” 
old lady, 
she heard 


his clothes, 
just like a 


perhaps it’s 


Same cvening 
was on. his 


way to Paddington, 


in order to catch 
late 


wall 


train to Corn- 


Of course, she'll 
not be there,” he re 
flected, “and I’m 
glad of it; but tor 
all that 1 do want to 


Vraan OF 
l 


onde! 
Mareld Conpine. ) there wonder 


why?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ISSY AGAIN 


“| SUPPOSE I ought to congratulate you, 
Mr. Essex! And an attentive listener 


culiou intonation 


might have noted a 
hel Volct 

Her cheek were lightly tu hed, and 
her eyes had in them a sparkle of excit 
ment Cedric Essex, on the day following 
h arrival 1 Cornwall, had found his 
wa as if by instinct, to the cliff where 


he had met | Granville more than once. 


kor a lo time he lay on a thick carpet 
of heather, ba King in the light ol the 
Septemb I ! and watching the blue sea 
a it roll the rocky coast line He 
had not thought of seen J Granville 


told him 































































she was visiting some friends in Scotland. 
Suddenly, however, she had appeared before 
him, and, starting to his feet, he had 
out some words of delight. 


“T was told you were in Scotland, Miss 
Granville,” he said presently. “This is a 
pleasure I never hoped for.” 

Who told you I thought of going to 
Scotland? ” she asked. 

My f1 1 Roger told me. That is 
I « 1 scarcely believe my eyes when 
I saw ’ 

Phi led to the words with which I 

opene 1 this chapter. 

I ve been very fortunate,” replied 
Cedric Of course, I never dreamt when 

ivht the land that it would turn 
it so valuable I had a great fight in 
rder to keep it, too. Perhaps you heard 
t it 2 
“Yes: I did hear something of it.” And 
n the s; the curious intonation in 
her voice 
rhe people in Canada have a different 
way of dealing with law affairs from what 
we have in |] land,” he went on. “At 
ne time [ t ight I should have lost 
everytl r, but I had an old Scotsman for 
lawyer, and he was more than a match 
t of them. I suppose Roger 

He told me very little,” replied the 

But I did hear of it. I hope you 

tisi 1 with the result? ” 

Oh, yes; I mustn’t complain. It was 

e, but, still, I came out top. 
That fellow Offenheim tried to beat me, 
he met | match Do you know 
I the way? You mentioned 

Yes; | ve met him,” she replied 
YF « R r has told you the kind 
fellow i I am more and more 
hat he had something to do 
R ter business. I shall find 
Did Rover tell you what a 

N I not think Mr. Hereford is 

peaking unkindly about 

No, ( c simply; “Roger is the 

t fellow the world, and he wouldn't 

wrong t bout anyene. Of course, 
he’s always been a little 

n Off m. and no wonder! Are 
Somerville again, Miss 

No; I ll be living with my mother 
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What do you intend doing with your life 
now?” 

“TI don’t quite know yet. I think I came 
to Cornwall ostensibly to look for a house 
for aunt. For years she’s been complain- 
ing of the one we’ve always lived in. 
She says it shortened my father’s days, and 
has given her rheumatics and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“You must feel very happy to be a rich 
man?” 

“I’m not rich,” replied Cedric. “Of 
course I’ve been—well, just lucky in some 
things.” And then he sighed. 

“T know one thing I would do if I were 
you.” And the girl looked at him search- 
ingly as she spoke. “I would clear my 
name of that Rugchester affair.” 

“Yes,” replied Cedric quietly; “I am 
going to do that.” 

“And I would punish the fellow who's 
really guilty.” 

“Punish him! How?” 

“IT do not know whether you are aware 
of it or not, Mr. Essex, but it is still 
remembered against you. While I was at 
Oxford I met with several fellows who had 
been to Rugchester. If I were a man I 
would never rest while there was a stain 
upon my name—that is, if I knew I were 
innocent. I’d make the guilty one suffer, 
too.” 

“What would you make him suffer?” 

“That would depend upon circumstances. 
Don’t you feel awfully mad when you 
think about it?” 

“Ves.” replied Cedric. “But I’d hoped 
it was forgotten by now—that is, here in 
England. Offenheim dragged it into my 
law case in Canada, and tried to make 
out that I always had a reputation for 
doing mean things. I sometimes believe 
Offenheim was the fellow who did it.” 

“Then find out,” cried the girl, “and 
make him pay for it, even to the last 
farthing.” 

There was a ring of anger in her voice. 
She seemed, as it appeared to Essex, to 
lay undue emphasis upon the episode. 

‘If I were a man I would never rest 
until I’d found him out, and then I'd 
thrash him like a dog. I would make it 
impossible for any decent person to speak 
to him.” 

No,” said Cedric quietly ; “T don’t want 
to do that. I just want to clear my name, 
that’s all The fellow who would do a 
thing like that will get his own punish- 
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ment without me. Besides, revenge is “It’s only by striving after the seemingly 
scarcely a Christian feeling.” impossible that progress 1s realis d,” Te- 


But do you mean to say you feel no marked Cedric, rather tritely. 
inver, no bitterness? ” “Yes; but don’t you see the utter futility 


I’m afraid I do, but I try to fight it of it There is no clergyman to-day who 
down.” dares to be logical in relation to Chri 
Then you prof to be a Christian: tianity. He’d be turned out of his church; 
And there was I t a sneer in the girl’s he’d be laughed at as a dreamer. The 
voice ideals of the Quakers, as it seems to me, 


Why?” he asked Oh, I remembet are more truly Christian than any other, 


y WV vou do not | eve the re 1S su h 2 but who be Lie ves nm the m lf we loved 
t ) our enemic and turned the other cheek 
Of course, I « t 7 Ip believing that there’d be no tanding army, there’d be 
it is supposed to exist he replied. But no law courts, and then there’d be chaos 
to it usefulne its realitv ther everywhe re, The thing wouldn't work, 


comes a difficulty.” you see. I have been reading Count Tol- 


‘’m afraid I don’t quite understand stoi’s books lately, and they are magnificent 


vO as an impossible ideal; but when they are 
Avain the girl looked at him searchingly, reduced to actual life they oppose every 

almost besecch principle on which our civilisation is 
Do Mr. Essex built.” 








not merely believe I am sure.” altogether?” 
You surprise m¢ No,” replied th irl; “I believe in 
He looked at her questioningly. truth and honour and justice. I hate mean- 
It seems ich a \ te of time | ness and deceit But then, uu see, that 
energy.” she went o “Of course, I sup is the common ethics of the world, of what- 
| t! e }j a God at the back of every ever religion \ for the ul aspects of 
thi Indeed, it si as though there Christianity, they do not appeal to me.” 
but as to the truth or reality of “What aspect 
( istianity \ then he be me ‘I mean the mi lous elemer in the 
ent Christian ste the murach of the New 
OF « I ~ 1d mean this?” said Testament 
Ced “You belicve in none of tl 2?” said 
, | but. vou e. it \\ ( OL « ( ’ mber of 
¢ | t , love } men ire ] ‘ n ‘ mone to 
I t ( it 4 ( bolster the t ~ Phe eem to b 
P p to 1 ly ] ; ent mé acce} nece iry, in er to keep p ri S 
t I t » @ of ! churches, but who believe m the tor I 
I yeal ] pose, t that I the devil into the Gadarene swint : 
( tion } lerabl ltered and all that |} 1 of thin Oh, I cann 
it Ev re] has had its effect help believing in the grandeur of the cha 
e m le who e believed in it cter of Je t Ww blime but He 
It 3 he t ' cece il to race in lived in t ‘ t ‘ ind His 
t ( ( t wo | cl le wert childrer their day 
1 « p et f ¢) The col ‘ of to would be 
t ble—indeed, i1 re led I in those days, and 
you see, Chr dep pon these 
Chet ‘ EVE ( { thi l it's dyl! 
c \ t ser! ! ( 1 It eemed t nee to Cedric, even then, 
\M \ that the conve tion should have turned 


reason 














ray 


th 


aS 


“*Hallo! I’ve found you at last, then. I guess 
I have walked miles searching for you’’’—p. 670, 


Orawn by 
Mareld Copp/ag. 








make a poor lecture 
Miss Granville, but 
fact of Chris 


centuries, 


am afraid I should 
on Christian evidences, 
it seems to me that the very 
tianity living through 
and becoming mort 

through the ages, is a far greater miracle 


nineteen 


more a powel! 


and 


than those stories in the New Testament 
which you reject. There are greatet 
miracles than turning water into wine and 


making bread out of a stone.” 
“What are they? ” 


man’s life 


“The utter revolution of a 
the change of his character. I had not 
thought very much of these things until | 


went to Africa, and there I had an object 


lesson. I saw men who, a few years ago, 
were brutal savages, and they, by some mys 
Instead of 


muf- 


terious power, were changed. 
being cruel and_ bloodthirsty 
derous, they were kind and gentle and for- 
That’s the greatest miracle I know 


and 


giving. 

of [hat is what Christianity is doing to- 
day. I met a man there whose story I 
hould like to tell you.” And then he re- 


lated what he had heard about Sunflower 


‘I can only judge of Christianity by what 


I see,” was the girl’s reply. “For three 
years I lived in Oxford, in a big college, 
among a numbe1 ol girls, and I saw no 
difference between those who prot ssed 
Christianity and those who didn’t—yes, | 
did, though: the girls who had given up all 
belief in it were more healthy, more 


natural, more broad-minded, less hypocriti 
cal. Some of the girls 
They went to early Communion 
to all sorts of 


were exceedingly 
aevourt 


and attended religious cere 


mony, but I’m afraid I saw no difference in 
their lives.” 
Then you have no religion? ” 
She shook her head I’m afraid not 
‘Then the highest and noblest part of 
ur nature must be dying ‘s 
‘Yes,” she said quietly “T think it i 
If one could believe In it really and rive 
ne’s life to it, I could see how it would 
I ke our existence richer and divinetr But 
there comes a difficulty 
Then you’ve no hope that there is any 
thing beyond this life 
I know it’s ghastly,” was her reply =" 
hate the thought of just becoming nothing 
But then, it’s no use bolstering up one’s 
} pe by a tissue of falsehoods. One has t 
accept life just as it is Don't let’s talk 
nvthing more about it Tell me = more 


African CX] eriences,’ 
but little to tell.” re 


t youl 


l 
I’m 
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plied Cedric I suppose Roger has given 


a detailed description of them, hasn’t he? 


“He talked to me about the m, c¢ rtainly, 
but I should like to hear your account of 
the experiences through which you passed 

‘I’m afraid I’ve nothing to tell you ex- 
cept what I wrote in east and West. I 
sent three articles to that magazine; did 


you happen to read them? 
“Tes, 2 ve she replied. “But 
is that all 
Yes, that is all,” 
He looked into het 


him that 


ad them,” 


replied Cedric 
eves a he spoke. It 
eeching him 


seemed to he was be 


for confidence, that she was asku him to 
give explanations, She spoke no word 
to that effect, but that was his im- 


pression. One he wa tempted to tell 


her the whole story of his experiences there, 
but he refrained He remembered what 
Roger had asked of him. 


found Mr Hereford a 


‘7 suppose you 


rood comrade 


\ better fellow never breathed thar 
Roger,” he cried enthusiastically If 
there’s one thing I’m thankful for in hie, 
Miss Granville, it is that I have a friend 
like Roger There are few things divinet 
in this world than friendship between man 
and man 

“And he would be worse than a coward 
who betrayed such a friendship, would hi 
not And in the girl looked at him 
searching ly 

“Te he replies i great deal worst 
than a coward 

“Tell me more about him he said, 
and Cedri ed the almost pleading tone 
in her voice 

Oh, I find it easy to do that,” was his 


ré ply; and then he 
f their boyhood 


loyalty and love 


incidents 


‘You ec, he went on M dad, just 
before he died, made an appe il to us always 
to be lo il to ¢ h other and neve! to doubt 
each other ind I've never had reason to 
doubt Rover he ilwavs been the best 
fellow on earth, and he never doubted 
me, either Even during that Rugchester 
business he stuck up for me through thick 
ind thin I he had more than one quarrel 


Hallo, Issy! I’ve found you at last, then 
I guess I’ve Iked mile earching for 
ou 

The new-cor i irl, lightly older 


rey eyes, 4 









































































freckled face, and a nose slightly tilted 
rirl, nevertheless, not be 
regularity of feature, but 


expression of sincerity and 


h manifested itself in a 

But | 1 minute directior is to 
. 

If t e minute they were cer- 

sleadin You mentioned 


the bay, and here we are 
You tid you'd be at the foot 
d here you are at the top 
Perhaps the English language 


t here from what it does in 


But Never mind, I’ve found 
\ ‘ rl looked questioningly at 

Mr. Cedric Fssex,” said Iss 

1 her f ‘ lightly flushed And 
Betty Britten. She comes 


vy. 


t- of-the- world place in 


[ ’s not so much out of th 
ld re] lied the new-comer. 
In fact, Iv ne all over our prairies, 
CCI \laska and down to Mexico, 
l t-of-the-world hole, give 

> vou call it Perranzeth 
I’m t ee you, Mr. Essex,” and 
» eee 8 } 


er hand with a laug 


M Britten was at Somerville’ with 
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“Oh, you are the man, then.” 
And a silence which was almost painful 


followed 


“Mr. Essex | é Corn to lool 
ior an ‘ 

‘Tl gue ‘ ( | 
the girl I never saw cha | \ pla 
as lrelyon, t halt i mii trom yo 


Mr. Essex, it’s just 
dream, just what an old house ought to be 
We haven't got any in America like it 
Some of 


home, Issy Why 


is try to make our houses look 


old, but we fail And the oak work, the 
panelling, make one think that we are back 
in the time of Sir Walter Raleigh and the 
Earl of Leicester and Queen Elizabeth, and 
the rest of them. It’s only about fifty 
miles up the coast too, and looks right 
At the back there’s a great 
hill, covered half-way up with woods, and 


out on the sea. 


at the foot of the grounds is a river, purling 
its wav out to the ocean. I tell you, I 
felt like buying it myself, and if papa 
were over here I’d have got him to do it 
too.” 

“Should you like me for a _ neighbour, 
Miss Granville? 

‘My likes or dislikes can have nothing to 


asked Cedric presently. 


do with it,” she replied, “but certainly, it’s 
a love ly old house.” 

And now we must be going, Issy, or your 
uncle will be raising Casar.”’ 

\ few minutes later Cedric was alone, 
while the girls walked away in the direction 
of Tresize Manor. 

“That’s a man,” said Betty Britten, after 
a long sile nce, 

‘You think s 

“I’m just sure of it He’s worth twelve, 
to say the least of it, of the other one.” 


“Do you think,” asked Issy, when they 
neared the lodge ates, “that he would 
be capable of doing anything dishonour- 
able 

Couldn’t do it,” said the girl, “simply 
couldn't He isn't built that way 

And then neither of them spoke until they 





reached tl 
“What does it all mean, I wonder? ” said 
Issy Granville to herself, as she found h 


way to her room. 


‘I’ve given him every 
chance to speak, and he must know, he 
must, and vet he will say nothing.” 

That afternoon Cedric took the train for 
the station nearest to the village of Porth 
} 


nome 


loe, Issy Granville 
[END OF CHAPTER EIGHTEEN] 
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ng dinner. Working 
{1 1] at some 
tly near to their place 
{ here, again 

ist and dinner being 
of the day. But in 
a I or 1.30 dinner 

or a cold supper, will 
for this arrangement 

who undertakes the 
the bulk of her work 

free to amuse herself 


itest) dith Ities that 
chold ( 

1 wast 

vide pl t of variet' 
pe in undue 
lI th , { nen 

re 1 marked wit! 
\ of course 
nd yet tl constal 

aul hops a 

pensive \ ccessiol 
to J from tl 
en cP) occasl il 
ind mutton During 


Vel ( 1 mn 1s quite 
t if panied by 
} 
l | pot itoes 
makes this impractic- 


equerce ol made-up 


























KEEPING 
1 the reach of the limited house- 


ce. There has been an even 
in proportion in the price of im- 
beef, the part, rump 


per lb., instead 


most costly 
sting Is. 2d. 
| last July. 


t economical joint for roasting 


present moment is a piece of top-side, 


no be me and the fat can be added 
roportion that is liked. Careful 
kes a world of difference to this 
baking-pan and meat should be 
| with dripping, and when this 
the meat should be basted every 
th the hot fat. It will then 
the oven tender and plump, 
being shrivelled and dry. 
| silver-side is another excellent 
ec, again, it rests with the cook 


the meat is succulent or hard. 


er-side is quite a misnomer, 

e liquor reaches boiling point 
| be drawn away from the fire 
nic lx 
ree al 
with and 


d to get cold in the liquor 


allowed to just simmer 
Cooked 
carrots 


da half hours. 
plenty of 
which 
meat 


and one of 
tire. Salted 
er, too, than that 
but it does not 


joint 
not easily 
which is 
“do up - 
lf, however, 


the first place, and is passed 


unsalted meat. 


machine and mixed with 


1 


| parsley, it makes very 


croquettes, or 


be used for curry 


shepherd’s 
oO that 


eak"’ is not its only pos- 


larly supposed, 
is not out of the que 
if the butcher is asked 


ree parts, i.e. a knuckle 


tion 


from the centre, and a 
3 Ibs. of the plumpest 

1} kniuc kle Is at lic IOUS 

| turnips and served 

The centre shce can be 
frie or cooked in several 
ith mushrooms, macal 
end roasted will provide a 
enough to mince or curry 
A leg of the best quality 
n, weighing about 6 Ibs., 
several 
without monotony. In 


rts not to be 


evening or 


mnmediately 


HOUSE FOR TWO 


used can be partly cooked without detriment 
to the meat, and it would be best to use the 
centre slice first. 


The King’s Favourite 

In a neck of lamb or mutton 
possibilities not grasped by the 
housekeeper for two. The butcher should 
be asked to separate the scrag from the best 


there are 


average 


end and to cut up (not vigorously chop, as 
former portion. The 


best end can be roasted, boiled, or boned and 


he usually does) the 


stuffed, when a savoury dish which can be 
eaten either cold or hot is provided. If 
preferred it may be divided into cutlets, 
which can be cooked in many different ways, 
but this is a wasteful method of using the 
best part of the joint. The end 


should provide three meals for two persons, 


scrag 


(or any of them) be the 
inevitable Irish stew, though, personally, I 
see nothing to despise in this dish if it is 


which need not all 


carefully prepared and cooked, and men are, 
as a rule, particularly partial to it. I am 
told that Irish stew is one of King George’s 
and he likes it cooked in 
the real old-fashioned way, with plenty of 
and turnips and_ thickened 
pearl barley and potatoes. 


favourite dishes, 


carrots with 
Some pieces of the scrag can be rolled in 
flavoured flour, and placed, with alternate 
layers of sliced carrots and potatoes with a 
sprinkling of chopped parsley and a cupful 
of stock or water, in an earthenware cooking 
vessel, and left in the oven for four to five 
hours. The final layer should be of potatoes, 
and half an hour before serving the lid should 
be removed so that these can brown. 
\nother excellent stew made from pieces 
of mutton is prepared by putting them with 
sliced 
Add 


Flavour 


alternate layers otf onions in an 


enamelled saucepan. sufficient water 
with salt 
three 


some rice 


to yust cover the meat. 
peppel 
hours, then 
that has 
proportion of rice 


and and simmer gently for 


sprinkle into the liquor 
well washed. The correct 


(which should be Patna) 


been 


is not quite half as much rice as stock, so 
that if there are two cupfuls of stock in the 
saucepan put in not quite one ¢ upful ot rice 
When 


quarter of a peck of these with a piece of 


peas are cheap and tender, boil a 


mint, and stir the peas into the rice and 


meat five minutes before serving. 


Pieces of scrage can also be made into a 
haricot. Try 


them in dripping and place 


in a stew pan with some carrots, turnips, 
fried. Pour in a little 
stock, and cook gently for three 


ind onions, also 
two to 
hours. 
Haricot or butter beans, soaked and sepa 
rately boiled, can be stirred into the gravy, 
reich 

dried 


The gravy can be thickened if liked. 


4 when in season green peas or 


beans can be substituted for the 


vegetables. 


Preparing a Late Dinner 
When the principal meal of the day is 
housewife (I am 


served at 7 or 7.30, the 


presuming she is not an outside worker) 
should plan and prepare as much as she 
possibly can of the meal in the morning. A 
husband hates to home, tired and 
hungry, to find that his wife has spent most 
of the preceding hours in a hot kitchen and 


is too tired to be the interested companion 


come 


with whom he wants to talk over the events 
of the day. It must 
that, to be thoroughly appreciated, a meal 


also be remembered 


must be enjoyed by both the partakers, and 
few women who have spent much time in 
the kitchen can even pretend to really enjoy 
the result of their labours ! 

Many of the dishes I have suggested can 
be prepared and partially cooked whilst the 
other household duties are being performed, 
and only require half an hour to finish. 

Now 
If you provide a substantial hot-meat course 
cold 


and 


as to the planning of the meals. 


it can be reasonably supposed that a 


pudding or savoury, or even cheese 


will be considered a satisfactory 


if it is cold-meat day, then 


biscuits 

follow,’”’ or, 
either pudding should be 
There are 
quantities ot rec ipes for steamed and baked 


soup or a hot 


arranged to complete the meal. 
puddings in most cookery books. 
\ few china scallop shells will be found 


invaluable for serving individual 


egg or 
made-up dishes. These little dishes are an 
economy, for the veriest scraps can be con 
verted into the daintiest first or last course 
if eked out 


potatoe 5, 


with breadcrumbs, mashed 
rice, etc. 

A little mince flavoured with curry powder, 
a few flakes of fish with the 


scrapings of the sauce tureen, the remains 


moistened 


f a cauliflower 


sprinkled with grated cheese, 
the last pickings of a bird, with breadcrumbs 
and butter 
for dishes which can be prepared beforehand 


these are only a few suggestions 


and which, when placed in a hot oven for a 
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few minutes, present quite a restaurant-like 
appearance and taste as good as they look, 
Writing of a bird reminds me that a good- 
fowl (a small one is 2 


sized f economical), 


costing on an average 3s. 6d., is quite as 


cheap as butcher's meat at the present time, 


The fowl must not, however, be subjected 
to the fierce heat of the oven, for this wastes 
and shrivels the delicate flesh. The most 


economical way of cooking a fowl is to boil, 
or rather simmer, it ina pan that is only large 
A sliced 
onion, carrot, and turnip should be added to 
the water in which it is cooked. At the end 
of an hour the bird should emerge beautifully 
plump and succulent, and be served with 
thickened 


enough to just comfortably take it 


sauce (made from the 


parsley 
and 


liquor in which it was cooked) 
rolls of bacon. We 
wing and one side of the 
at the first meal. The 
devilled and accompanied 

rhe 


served ona 


crisp 
that one 
eaten 
next meal consists of 


will suppose 


breast are 


the thigh bones, 
by fried drumsticks will 


be found exce llent 


sSaulsa ve 
bed of rice 
though not 
be found 


boiled in chicken stock, and, 


necessary, a little egg sauce will 


a great improvement to this dish. There 
still remain the second wing, breast and 
trimmings, which will provide a_ fricassee 


too large for two persons, and the carcass 
soup tor another meal can be 


Che se 


at random, but are 


from which 
suggestions are not just 


a truthful 


contrived, 
written down 
career of a fowl 


account of the culinary 


consumed at each meal by persons with very 

healthy appetite 
Here is one of my favourite recipes which 

can be easily got ready and « ked m ten 


minutes: 


Kidney Toast 
For each person allow 2 kidneys, butter, 
} teaspoonful flour, and the same quantity 
pepper, salt, and hot 


If there is no gravy ly (and it 1s 


of gravy buttered 
toast. 


in such ingredients that the small househol 


hand 


is usually wanting) the liquor can_ be made 


from Bovril or some such concentrated meat 
essence. After removy the fat and skin 
from the kidneys, mince them. Melt a piece 
of butter in a tucepan, a ld th kidney 


and stir for a_ few Dredge the 


flour over, add the liquor and peppel! and 


alt Stand at the side of the stove whust 


over 


the toast is being made, then pout 


the toast and serve. 
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WHEN THE GLORY HAS GONE 


Duties that Await Every Man 


By STANHOPE W. SPRIGG 


never been slow in showing its grati- 
tude to its heroes, and all through the 
war we have had striking manifestations 
of pride and goodwill towards the men 
who have fought the battles of England 
with unconquerable determination and 
enthusi 
To-day, when the records are fresh and 
our minds teem with stories of imperish- 
able heroism, it would seem that we could 
make any sacrifice for our national heroes, 
but the morning will surely break when 
we shall |] to listen to other voices, to 
busy ourselves with other problems. And 


‘THE British nation, as a whole, has 
] 


then we may forget to ask ourselves what 
we can do for that stream of helpless 
men who have crept back, maimed, and 
beaten, and broken, to their native towns 
and villages—to be for a time, no doubt, 


the centre of popular adulation, and then, 
alas! as newer heroes appear, to be left 
to their sad reflections, and, too often, 
utterly alon: 

Mr I.loyd George has a profound know- 
ledge of th psychology of the country, 
and he has contended throughout that 


75 


dark period of stress of battle that we 
ought to start “‘ paying the bill” for our 
country’s deliverance while the war feves 
still throbs through our veins. ‘This, too, 
would seem to be a measure of ordinary 
prudence, for the fact remains there will 
be thousands of men injured for life 
hidden in obscure homes in our midst— 
men who have saved England for England ; 
and it will become a matter of individual 
concern, not how stiff, official, and com- 
mercially correct England will act towards 
them—that may well be left to the 
British Parliament—but what, to lighten 
their burden of pain and mutilation, we 
are going to do for them. 

Experience, unfortunately, does not 
prove that we readily realise our responsi- 
bilities in this direction. 

There is, for example, the homely but 
truthful example of the family physician. 
No man is more highly valued when it 
comes to a close hand-to-hand fight with 
life and death. But when the struggle is 
ended, the sleepless nights are half- 
forgotten, the strain of nursing has been 
eased, and the invalid moves about quick, 





strong, alert, and vigorous, our sense of 
responsibility undergoes a curious change. 
The doctor’s account has been rendered, 
and, although it may be less than we told 
our friends we expected it would be, yet 
gratitude is seldom our principal idea— 
we may even grumble at the amount ; and 
oftentimes we delay intolerably the pay- 
ment. 


4 Debt of Gratitude 

There must, however, be no question 
of delay in this payment in gratitude to 
our wounded soldiers. ‘They went to the 
front to the music of bands, to the sounds 
of cheers, on the strength of words of 
large and generous promise; and they 
must not, now that they have lost limb 
or power of work and movement, be 
left to the last sad reflection of many 
old-time warriors: ‘“‘My country has 
forgotten me!” No doubt there are 
thousands of kind and sympathetic men 
and women in our midst to-day who 
would be delighted to interest themselves 
personally, in these maimed 
itticulars of the cases 


and they were told 


cases of 


soldiers, if only the p 


- ae 
were handed to them 





Off to — 
the Front. 
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what was expected of them. Indeed, the 
vast majority would find it a privilege to 
write kind, encouraging letters to such men 
as did not live close to them, and, as time 
went on, to bestow seasonable help at 
Christmas, holiday, birthday and specially 
critical weeks. But this is work that no 
formal organisation at present undertakes, 
although it is obvious that a Good Cheer 
Society of this type would furnish a 
splendid means of bridging the gulf. At 
present a big abyss now separates the 
thousands who are perfectly ready to do 
something definite and practical in this 
direction and the actual sufferers from 
war's hardships, who are frequently the 
heads of families fretting under poverty. 


What is Wanted 
is naturally loath, in 


One, of course, 
these days of vastly multiplied war 
associations and charities, to advocate the 


formation of any new charitable body 
with all the panoply of president, vice- 
president, general committee, a T,ondon 
office, and an organisation in each town 
and county in the kingdom. Neverthe- 
it seems that if something of this sort 
is not attempted, it will be 
impossible to keep track 
of all the work that will 
arise at an early date for 
crippled soldiers. <A regis- 
ter will have to be made 
of the wounded who need 

A drum will have 
beaten to call to- 
the right types of 

Then must come 


ICDS, 


friends. 
to be 
gether 
friends. 
some sort of classification. 
of the soldiers will 
be quite content to know 
that friend 
who can, with the aid of 
a penny stamp, be always 
found at 
help them in any 
and to sympathise with 
them in any development 
of their injuries. Many, 
however, who have crept 
away to remote 
corner of the 
like a wounded animal, to 
tude, will pine 
ol a friendly 


some 


they have a 


will, ready to 


crisis 


some 


kingdom, 


for the si 
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of the Guns 


face, t rasp of a friendly hand, the 
warl V of cheer that can be spoken 
between friends. All this means organisa- 
tion, and again, organisation, and again, 
organisation, and inevitably there will 
follow relief funds, subscriptions, dona- 
tions | travelling expenses. 

The principal task, however, will be 
this—t provision of work for these 
maimed or half-crippled men. ‘They are, 
we must recollect, accustomed to strenuous 
physical exercise and outdoor life; and 
they will not readily or easily accept the 
limitati or the restrictions of the sick- 
room and their appalling paucity of 
interest, occupation, and scope of move- 
ment. If some kind of home work could 
be found for the permanently crippled, 
and if some kind of light, outdoor employ- 


4 
ment cé 


provided for the men that 
have lost toes or fingers, and yet are still 
able to walk about, half this problem of 
the disabled soldier and sailor could be 
solved out of hand. 


gut what could this work be? The 


labour market for such goods as baskets, 
match bx ready-made clothes, and the 
like, is Ire ly grossly overcrowded and 
abomin derpaid ; and it would be 
humiliating in the extreme to put Jack 


lar or ‘I Atkins into so deplorable 


077 


Orawn by 
Douglas Reynoids. 


and disappointing a _ field of effort. 
No. Some other work will have to be 
found, but what can it be? One weil- 
known philanthropist has suggested a 
gigantic revival of the pedlar, or the 
travelling bookman system, but that is 
practically summer work; it leaves the 
short, grey days of autumn and the long, 
cold hours of winter without relief. Ob- 
viously, a society is needed to originate, 
organise and distribute even the right type 
of work. 

Nevertheless, it would be a pity if for 
lack of some Good Cheer Society, such as 
I have outlined, nobody did anything for 
these thousands of wounded soldiers and 
sailors in our midst “‘ when the glory has 
gone!” Individually, we can still alJ 
seek out cases to which we can minister, 
and, if my experience of wounded heroes 
in the hospitals during the war has been 
any criterion, we shall find amongst these 
cases some of the finest, most unselfish, 
and bravest men that it has ever been our 
lot to meet. They are grateful for a kind 
word. They value absurdly a present of 
fruits or sweets, a birthday or Christmas 
card, or aletter ; and when their barriers of 
natural reserve have been broken down, 
they show hearts of the most sterling 
metal. 



































My Garden 
M: garden is sweet in the rainy dusk— 
Sleepy rose ind beds of musk ; 
Jasmu lays on the trellis shine 
Grey moths flit round the tangled leave 
Near t) ¥ web thal tl I ley ea 
I} loi lonely garden of mine ! 
VJ den tin the vainy dus 
Clema tstevs andl f musk 
Jasmine stars on the treil hine 
Ind all the treasures that Life has given, 
Horrou n arth, and I in Heaven, 
Came to me in this garden of mine 


My garden was gay when the parting came 
Radiant roses set Hope aflame 

The flowers whispered of dreams divin 
k is the world, and the night draws near 
I n Heaven, and Sorrow here 

Here in th desolate garden of mine 


LILIAN M. MoBERLy. 
<jo 


hae RY piece of work which is not as 
good as you can make it, which you 
have palmed off imperfect, meagrely thought 
niggardly in execution, upon mankind, who 
Is your paymaster on parole, and in a sense 
your pupil, every hasty or slovenly or untrue 
performance, should rise 
the court of your own heart and condemn 
you for a thiel.—STEVENSON. 


up against you In 





HIS world’s affairs are but the scaffold- 
great temple which God 1s 
building, and which is to be tilled at last 
with His glory If we remember, and act 
on the remembrance, that art, trade, politics, 
all the departments of human life, are to be 
made subordinate to God’s great design, 
then these activities are not lawful, 
they are part of our Christian service ; the 
scaffolding will some day disappear, but not 
till the temple is complete kK. W. DALE. 


se 


ing of the 


only 


HE grandest and truest and sweetest 
things are always hints no more. 


The minute you try to be literal and ex- 
plicit with them they are gone. You can- 
not argue or explain the things of the 
spirit. The highest and most intimate 
perceptions are glimpses. Things said all 
out are platitudes; feeling analysed and 
before it is dissected— 
buried.—Mkrs. 


explained is dead 
dead, and it is time It was 


WHITNEY. <Je 


The Years of Waiting 
F - Saggees \ part of the di cipline of life 
arises simply from its slowness. The 
long years of patient waiting and _ silent 
labour, the struggle with listlessness and 
pain the loss of time by illne the hope 
deferred, the doubt that lays hold on delay 
these are the tests of that pertinacity Mm 
man which ts but a step below heroism.— 
T. H. GREEN, 
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June of Heroic Memory 

ie egy succeeds winter, summer is 
close at hand, and still the war con- 

ti \s the months come and go, we feel 

more and more the burden of th» fight ; with 


the entry of “‘ Kitchener’s men” into the 
field, the war has become a terribly personal 
business to everyone. No longer is it “ the 
Army,” but “‘ my son,” “‘ my brother,” “‘ my 
husband We have had glimpses of the 
fferit of the men in the field; we have 
had glor records of their heroism; but 
it is difficult to gauge the anguish of the 
ber t long-drawn-out heartache of 
the wor it home, the sickening suspense 
of those to whom the glory of action is 
denied and on whom the burden of waiting 
t most trying We hope for, pray for, 
end, but still with unfaltering faith, and 

the belief that right must triumph. Mean 
to look back on the records 

of the past 1 the month of June is rich 

in me! ies that should cheer us. 
<je 


From Runnymede to Waterloo 


WE have to go back seven hundred years 
for t first of these—the signing of 


Magna Chart Che fact reminds us what a 
big herit we have. The fight for liberty 
begun upon that sunny day seven hundred 
\ ago h had to be renewed time 
alter time : metimes it has been a slow 
1 cost truggle, with a trench gained 
here, a | tion there, attack and counter- 
] and retreat. But it has 
ended in victory in the long run One 
hundred I we had to fight the battle 
] individual liberty The 
Napoleoni rs were long and costly, but 
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the end came at last, and Waterloo, 1815, 
saw the end of the attempt at world- 
domination of one of the greatest military 
geniuses of the ages. The campaign of 1815 
seems to be dwarfed by the gigantic struggle 
of these days, but, after all, men are much 
the same, and the principles involved are 
just as sacred. We look forward with hope 
and confidence. 
Se 

King George 

E have progressed since those far-off 

days of Magna Charta ; iet us be thank- 
ful that in one direction at least the progress 
renders comparison impossible—King John 
and King George are as wide apart as the 
poles. In spite of the war—or, rather, all 
the more so because of it—we are proud to 
recall that this month marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of our King, and 
to-day we say, with much more than the 
accustomed loyalty and fervour, ‘‘ God save 
the King!” 

se 

The King’s Lead 

E can only imagine what a terrible bur- 

den this war must have been on the 
mind and heart of King George. We loved 
him before, but we love and esteem him all 
the more for the part he has played since 
that momentous August day. And we are par- 
ticularly grateful to him for the lead he gave 
us recently in the matter of the drink traffic. 
In a constitutional country such as ours 
the King’s actions in politics are severely 
limited. The King has no voice in influ- 
encing legislation—he has not even the vote 
given to the humblest working man. He 
could not, like the Tsar, issue a mandate 
forbidding the sale of drink. But, like the 








in honest-hearted gentleman that he 
is, he resolved to do his part, and did it with 
the courage and that we have 
learned to associate with King George. We 
honour him for the act, which is but typical 
of the high principle and Christian idealism 
that have always characterised his interpre- 
tation of kingship, and we cordially wish him 
of the day. Long 


directness 


returns 
! 


1any happiei 
may he reign over us 
se 
A Word of Thanks 
| SHOULD like to give 
thanks to the many 
written me in reference to the letters I quoted 
Corner’ for April. The 
times are trying for all of us, and even an 
editor can do with a little encouragement 
Readers have been most generous with their 
ippreciation It is the knowledge of the 
warm-hearted support that my readers are 
makes me resolve that, war or 
no war, I will do my level best to make the 
contents of THE Quiver worthy of its wide 
circulation and its distinguished past. 


a word of grateful 


readers who have 


in Conversation 


siving that 


Se 


A Nature Number 


TTHE winter, with its war cloud and the 
darkened treet has been longer and 
more trying than usual, but Nature’s mighty 


cold 


forward to 


broken the bonds of 
look 


resurrection has 


und darkne and we all 


mmer and the fresh air. War may play 
ivoc with the dwellings of man, but the 
l tic f God’s Nature are here to gladden 
r heart ind i re our faith. I am 


making my next issue a Nature Number, 


to make it a patch of bright 


unshine as far as one can with printers’ 
nk ! Mr. Benjamin Hanley is to start off 
number with a cinating article on 
Nestlings at Hom«e with some unique 
pl raph of Natur feathered babies, 
\nother article—by Mr. George Brocklehurst 
is the result of year { careful observation 
labour It with that natural 
menon the tidal wave, or “ bore,” 
with in some of our rive! The photo- 
raphs accompanying the article are some 


a, 
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of the most remarkable I have ever seen. 
Then Mr. Harold Bastin has a fully illus- 
trated contribution on ‘‘ Seeds of the Way- 
side,” whilst, in quite a different direction, 
Mr. E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S., late 
Superintendent of the Solar Department, 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, treats of 
““Sunspots and their Significance.” There 
are other special features, but readers must 
“wait and see” for themselves. The 
August issue will be more particularly 
devoted to holiday reading, 
Se 

Our Companionship 
aig in, month out, for the past five 

or six years, ‘“‘Alison,’’ in our ‘‘ Com- 
panionship Page ‘has been drawing together 
the young readers of THr Quiver, and fore- 
most in her programme has been the support- 
ing of three or four little protégés in Canada 
or this country. On another page will be 
found the latest portrait of Lena, one of 
these little ones. No one looking at this por- 
trait could have any idea that she was one 
of Dr. Barnardo’s “ waifs and strays,” nor, 
indeed, of the miserable surroundings from 
which rescued. From the slums 
of London to the healthy outdoor life of 
Canada has not journey, 
though the results have been so marvellous. 
Our juvenile readers are trying to support 


she Was 


been so long a 


Violet and Lena in Canada, as well as 
Philip in the Farningham Homes for Little 
Boys. I am sorry to see from the balance 


sheet this quarte! that they have not been 
able to raise sufficient to make the usual 
quarterly payment. I know how difficult it 
is to maintain ordinary charities during this 


period of war, what many claims there are 
on our sympathies and purses, and [I am not 
going to add another appeal to the list. But 
I might say that if any adult readers of THE 
QOuIVER should care ‘at this crisis to give 
our Companionship a help-up, it will take 4 
load of anxiety from “ Alison’s”’ heart, and 
will be most gratefully welcomed by your 
editor. Who will be the first 
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be 
of 
por- 
no! 
rom 
> ol WW PIERS in Germany have questioned 
ey, whether it would not be patriotic to 
a bstain from holidays this year; however 
oe that may appeal to the German circum- 
- stances l int of view, I must say that 
on careful leration it seems to me that 
aca liday iously chosen and managed 
il ire not f the things that can well be 
t it omitted even in war time. We have had an 
exceedingly trying winter and spring; it is 
at this ti of the year that we more 
t especially feel the strain of things, and this 
b year, above all years, it is not a question of 
tH re ple but of necessity, to get away 
ra brief from the stress of war and 
WoOrTTi f everyday life—away to an 
sphere of peace and repose, where tired 
Ives restored and over-wrought 


| bodies rejuvenated. 


f Of cou 1 deper 


| ids on the choice of 
OY holiday, nd whilst many places are 
a ibli are not quite so attractive 
I t ordinarily be. We have, at 
tset, t le out the Continental jaunt. 
lam not re that the restriction is not a 
C in ; e; too many people in 
the past | lertaken the fatigues of 
n travel whilst neglecting beauty spots 
1 theu try which cannot be 
¢ | ere else 
Whilst north rent D , 


h, east, and west have 
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their claims, it does seem to me that this 
year the English Lake District appeals with 


special insistence. If it is possible any- 
where in these to get away from 
the war, surely it is in this little corner; 
if it is possible anywhere to get that rest of 
mind, that communion with nature, for which 
the soul craves, surely this is the spot. 


isles 


To Lakeland 

From to Lakeland about 
strange and delightful a transmigration as 
yet the tourist can 
hours be comfort- 


London is as 
can well be imagined ; 
in the a 
ably conveyed from the busy precincts of 
the Metropolis to the still shores of Winder- 
From other parts of the country the 


course of few 


mere. 
journey can be made equally as comfort- 
ably and expeditiously, so that on the score 
of accessibility there is nothing to detcr the 
traveller. 

There are three avenues of approach to 
the Lake District—Carnforth, Oxenholme, 
and Penrith 
on the main line of the London and North- 
Western Railway, and therefore in direct 
communication with all parts of the king- 


each of these stations being 


Each of these routes has special con- 
veniences for the tourist, but personally I 
think much is to be said for the route via 
From this junction we proceed 


dom. 


Carnforth. 




















by the Furness Railway, skirting More- 
cambe Bay, and on to Windermere at Newby 
Bridge. From Lake Side Station the Furness 
Railway steamer takes us the whole length 
of Lake Windermere, to Ambleside, from 
whence we can proceed by coach to Ulls- 
water, Grasmere, Thirlmere, Coniston, etc. 


The ordinary holiday-maker will not rush 


through the district point by point, but 
select some _ central spot for his _ head- 
quarters, from which he can reach the 
neighbouring scenes at his leisure. There 


ar 
ie 


a 





View from Fr ar’s Crag, 
Keswick, 
is variety of choice in this matter. Ieswick, 
in the 
ior its 


north may be chosen, convenient 


Wrote 


Southey of this lake: ‘‘ I have seen a sight 


proximity to Derwentwater. 


more dreamy and wonderful than any 


cenery that fancy ever devised for Fairy 
land I have seen Derwentwater Ulver 
ton, on the extreme south, may be chosen 
by others as being not far from Furne 
Abbey, Coniston, and Windermere 

Or, 1f we want a more central situation 
there is Ambleside, on the north of Winder 
mere, or Gra micre i little farther on by coach. 


Phe loveliest spot man ever found,” wrote 
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Wordsworth of Grasmere, and his dictum is 
a sound one. It is impossible to convey 
adequately in word or picture the tranquil 
charm and the quiet sylvan beauty of this 
delightful, 
the sheitered seclusion of the rugged impres- 


picturesque village, nestling in 


sive mountains all around. , The poets long 
ago conspired to make Grasmere famous, 
and, happily for us all, time has but added 
Mountain, rock, lake, stream, 


plain are crowded 


to its charms 


wood, and most pic- 


ture squely into a few square miles, 





Everyone who visits Grasmere must fain 
go a pilgrimage to the Wordsworth tomb in 
Grasmere Churchyard, and to Dove Cottage, 
the Lakeland home of the poet from 1799 
to 1808. For more than twenty years alter- 


wards De Ouine 


y occupied the same dwell- 
1890 1t was pur- 
and is now 


ing, and 
chased by 


open for the inspection of 


ibseque ntly in 


public ubseription 
visitors. 


It was of the small orchard and plot ol 


garden ground adjoining the cottage that 
Wordsworth wrote a 

I | id nd is ours, | 

M t t i my) tel flow 



































Nothing could’ be 
more charmingly 
descriptive’ of the 
magnificent view 


irom ( cottage 

than the poet’s own 

beautiful inspiration, 

| with the 
, 

i “« ° 

\ iv and 

] I in 

But rt from 

I his 

I il ittractions, 

wellnigh 

l Gsras 

mnvenient 

id p lar centre 

r excursions by 


acha | motor, for 





he tl ler, the 
unta climber, 
or the 
t the 
‘ t has n , > 
Coniston Fall. 
t we ol 
ble nh in 
irying beauty and wealth of natural objects 
stand unrivalled in the whole of the kingdom. 
from Grasmere—or from Ambleside—one 


Grasmere: from Red Bank, 


HOLIDAYS IN 








WAR TIME 


can take coach to 
Coniston, Ruskin’s 
last home and burial 
place, or Kirkstone 
Pass, Ullswater, Kes- 
wick, Lodore, etc., 
can be conveniently 


reached by coach, 
whilst ponies can be 
obtained for crossing 
the mountain passes 
to Patterdale, Lang- 
dale, Borrowdale, 
etc., and ascending 
the summits of Fair- 
field, Helvellyn, 
Scafell, etc. 

But one excursion 
there is that must 
not be missed by any 
visitor to Lakeland, 
and that, of course, 
is Windermere. 
From whatever point 
it may be viewed, the 
lake is entrancingly 
beautiful. By climb- 
ing the neighbouring 
hills—and_ notably 
Orrest Head, which 
is close to the station—we may gain many 
a pleasing prospect over its peaceful waters, 
decked with fair green islets, amongst which 








Blackpool: 
from Central Pier. 


elle Isle reigns supreme. Here, too, we 
may trace such famous landmarks as Biscay 
How, the Ferry Nab, and Storrs Pier, with 
many a miniature promontory or tiny bay 
bordered with bright verdure and grand 
old trees. Over the slopes are scattered 
numerous pleasant mansions, including 
Brathay Hall, Wray Castle, and Storrs Hall, 
with its memories of the day when Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Wilson, and Chan- 
ning joined in the minia- 
ture regatta that com 
memorated the coming of 
“the Great Northern Min- 
strel,”’ an event which has 
been graph ally described 
by the pens ol Lockhart 
and Professor Wilson. At 
Elleray is still the cottage 
once inhabited by “ Chri 

topher North” during his 
residence at Windermere. 
Above all rise the distant 
mountains. Looking to the 
west we may trace the old 
man of Coniston (2,633 feet) 
and Wetherlam 


then, sweeping round the 


2,502 leet) 


horizon, we see the re 
Langdale Pike 


Bow {t ll 


nowned 
(2,401 feet), near 
(2,960 feet), or the yet more 
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distant Great Gable (2,949 
feet), and the regal heights 
of Scafell (3,210 feet); 
while coming nearer on the 
right are Loughrigg (1,101 
feet), Nab Star (1,000 feet), 
airfield (2,863 feet), Wans- 
fell Pike (1,581 feet), High 
Street (2,663 feet), and Ill 
Bell (2, 170 teet), proudly 
towering aloft, overlooking 
the luxuriant valleys. 

As before mentioned, the 
Furness Railway steamer 
takes the tourist the whole 
extent of the lake, a jour- 
ney of a little over an hour 
of the most superb delights. 


Morecambe and 
Southport 

It is difficult to realise 
that Blackpool is so near 
the Lake District, whilst 
still nearer is Morecambe, on the picturesque 
bay of the same name. Morecambe is a 
general favourite for its salubrious sea air, 

Southport, too, offers a great many attrac- 
tions to the family holiday-making. 

Lord Street, Southport, is one of the finest 
promenades in Europe, and I suppose that 
the town, as the home of well-to-do Lanca- 
shire merchants, is one of the richest in the 
C.D. A. 


country, 





Pier and Pavilion, 
Southport, 
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FURNESS RAILWAY 
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BRITISH BATTLESHIPS, BUCCLEUCH DOCK. 


BARROW DOCKS 


Consist of the ‘‘Devonshire,” “Buccleuch,” “Ramsden,” and 


“Cavendish” Docks, comprising 299 ACRES OF WATER SPACE, 


with an entrance 100 ft. wide, and a depth of 31 ft. 6 in. at H.W.O.S. 


THE THIRD LARGEST DOCKS POWERFUL TWIN SCREW 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. TUGS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
The Docks are owned and worked by the Furness Railway Company. 
A DEEP WATER BERTH HAS BEEN CONSTRUCTED IN WALNEY CHANNEL, NEAR 
RAMSDEN DOCK STATION, 850 ft. LONG AND 100 ft. WIDE, WITH A DEPTH 
OF WATER AT L.W.O.S. OF 33 ft. 
The Entrance Basin at Ramsden Dock is 900 ft. long. The Docks and Quays are lighted 
with electricity. Petroleum Storage for 34,520 tons. Cranage Power up to 150 tons. 
The Railway extends to all the Quays, and wagons pass direct into and alongside all the 
Works and Warehouses. Applications for Rates of Carriage and Freight, Dock and 


Labour Charges, etc., to be made to Mr. T. Jackson, Goods Manager, Barrow-in- 
Furness, and for Fares and Rates for Passenger Trains, Train arrangements, etc., to 


Mr. A. A. Haynes, Superintendent of the Line, Barrow-in-Furness. 


BRITISH TRADE EXPANSION. 
INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
Unrivalled Sites for NEW WORKS, FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, TIMBER, and other WHARVES. 


OVER 100 ACRES OF AVAILABLE LAND 


adjoining the Furness Railway Co.'s extensive Deep Water Docks, with Railway accommodation. 
The Company's PLAN, showing the available 
Sites on Barrow Docks, and in the town of 
Barrow-in-Furness, the property of the Furness 
Railway Company, will be forwarded on appli- 
cation with full particulars. 


April, 1915, ALFRED ASLETT, Secretary and General Manager. 








Manefacturers, Traders, and others 
are invited to apply to the General 
Manager, Furness Railway, Barrow- 
in-Furness, 









rm Ambleside" 


The town is beautifully situated. It 
stands on the border of a wooded 
valley which is watered by several 
streams that flow into Lake Winder- 
mere. From every point magnificent 


































views are obtained of picturesque 
surroundings. The golfer will de- 
light to know that Ambleside pos- 
sesses an excellent 9-hole golf course. 








Passengers may reach Ambleside by 






alternative routes—viz. by the Coast 
Line to Lakeside, and thence by 
steamer, or by rail direct to Winder- 








mere village, and thence by coach or 









AMBLESIDE, ends ti oistaicr. 
The SALUTATION Hotel 
The QUEEN'S Hotel 


AND 


The WATERHEAD Hotel 


(Standing on the margin of Windermere 
Lake) 












































are replete with every comfort and con- 


venience, and offer first-class accommo- 






dation to Families and Tourists. 






GOLF LINKS within short distance. 
TAYLOR'S FOUR-IN-HAND STAGE COACHES 


leave the Hotels and the Waterhead Pier several times daily for KESWICK, CONISTON, ULLS- 
WATER, and the LANGDALES, returning in time for Table d'Hote. 








GOOD STABLING. 
GARAGE. 


POSTING IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. 


















D £ 






For Tariff and Information apply to— 


THOMAS TAYLOR, 


Proprietor. 
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Grasmeren-~~~~~ 


Long years have passed since the poet sang the * 
praises of Grasmere, the brightest gem of all the 
English Lakes, and time has still 























ener: further enhanced the tranquil charm 
a Cabinet 244 the quiet sylvan beauty of this 
of Beauty. 


delightful, picturesque and interest- 
ing village, nestling in the sheltered seclusion of 
the rugged, impressive mountains all around. 
It is questionable if any other part of the Lake 
District has received such lavish, unstinted and 
deserved praise as has Grasmere; in fact, it may 
be said to stand out prominently in the whole dis- 
trict, and to have in the peculiar character of its 
beauty no parallel in the kingdom. 
‘‘The loveliest spot man ever found.’’— Wordsworth. 
Nine miles from Windermere, 12 miles from Keswick. Numerous day runs of from 50 to 100 
miles each through the most beautiful spots in the English Lake District. The situation of 
Grasmere is unique. It is surrounded by mountains forming a cabinet of beauty. 





DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAYS FREE FROM AIR RAIDS 
AND COAST BOMBARDMENTS IN WAR .« TIME 
CAN BE ENJOYED AT GRASMERE. 


The PRINCE OF WALES Hotel 


Situated by the Lake-side. 


Telegrams: Prince, Grasmere. Telephone: No. 4, Grasmere. 


R.A.C. Headquarters. MODERN GARAGE. 


And the ROTHAY HOTEL, Grasmere 


Telegrams: Rothay, Grasmere. Telephone: Grasmere, 4a. 


Also NEW HOTEL, Dungeon Ghyll, Langdales 


Telegrams: New Hotel, Elterwater. 


And the DALE LODGE PRIVATE HOTEL 


Telegrams: Dale Lodge, Grasmere. 


All of the above Hotels offer desirable accommodation. 














Proprietor and Resident Manager: J. COWPERTHWAITE. 


AMBLESIDE 
HILLS’ VALE VIEW HOTEL 


(HILLS’ LTD.) 


Inclusive Terms for Board-Residence and for 
Week's Coaching Tours. Lunch at First Class | 


Hotels en route. 










All Particulars on Application to 


Mrs. GEO. K. HILL. 










CSWIC Renn 
The attraction of Keswick lies in its 
association with Derwentwater. The 
lake owes its charm rather to its mag- 
nificent setting than to anything else. 
It is about nine miles in circuit, and 
meets De Quincey’s description of its 
shape as ‘‘ pretty much like a boy’s 
kite.’’ It is hemmed in by hills on 
three sides, and Southey wrote of it: 
**T have seen a sight more dreamy 
and wonderful than any scenery that 
fancy ever devised for Fairyland. I MmAD OF RENT EATER, 
have seen Derwentwater.”’ 
























An 


Ideal Hotel 


Ideal . .. 


Situation 





Tariff on Application 
to 


- ¢ Mr. and Mrs. 
a J. Q. WIVELL, 


Proprietors. 


KESWICK HOTEL (ott) 


“Hill Crest” bot: |“ Belvedere” Rinses 
The Heads, KESWICK. Crosthwaite, KESWICK. 












: Well-appointed House. Beautifully situated. 
Comfortable House. Central for Excursions. " Outskirts of Town. Near Station. 
Grand views of Lake and Mountains. Lake. Golf Links. 
Apply - . . MISS MAUNDER For Tariff, apply MRS. COLLIS PETTITT. 














FOR ILLUSTRATED GUIDES to 





“THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT” ae aes 
(‘‘ The Land of the Immortals "’) Euston St ale 
SOUTHPORT, MORECAMBE, &c,, Lonpon, N.W. 





send me the Guide and full 





TRAIN SERVICE, FOLDERS, Please 












FARES, &c, particulars of the 
’ P ’ 7 oF; - istrict, 
apply at any L. & N. W. Town Office or — 
Agency, or send the Coupon to the Enquiry for which 1 enclose 1d 








Office, Euston Station, London, N.W. 
























ec. 
tation. 
W. 











Grange-over-Sands 


is seven from Windermere 
Lake and is notable for its picturesque 
. beauty. 


miles 


Its warm southern aspect 
and sheltered situation make it an 
ideal place for visitors, both in winter 


| and in summer The magnificent 


promenade is a great attraction to 
visitors. Grange makes a suitable 
centre for touring the Lakes. 


mmr Tverston 
JAMES ATKINSON, 


= Printer, Stationer, = 
Book Shop and Library 
6 King Street, ULVERSTON. 





Fine Leather Goods. High- class Stationery; 

Ruskin and Royal Lancastrian Pottery; Guide 

Books and Motoring Maps of the District; View 
Books and Picture Post Cards. 


Established 1838. Telephone 97. 














{ DENT’S PRIVATE HOTEL, 


This Hotel nsurpassed for situation Winter and Summer. 


Within easy distance to Golf Links. 

_Motor Coach Tours through the Lake District from the Hotel daily. 
Officially-appointed Hotel for the Auto Cycle Union and Cycle Touring Club. 
Mrs. WILSON and Miss DENT, Proprietresses. 


The Esplanade, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 


Sea and Mountain Scenery. Overlooking New Promenade. 
Tennis Court and Bowling Green. 


Taxi meets all trains. 
Motor Garage. Tariff. 


Tel. No. 52 Grange. 
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THE PIER AND SANDS. 
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The well-known and increasingly popular 
health and pleasure resort of Morecambe 
Stands amongst beautiful surroundings 
on the shores of the far-famed Morecambe 
Bay. It has a direct railway service from 
all parts of the country over the main 
lines of the London and North Western 
and Midland Railways; the facilities for 
connections with fast express trains bring- 
ing it within a journey of two hours from 
Manchester and Liverpool, four hours 
from Birmingham, and five and a quarter 
hours from London. On the crescent 
shores of this magnificent Bay the town 
stretches its length of some three miles, 
happily circumstanced in its geographical 
position, being well protected from the 
North and East winds by the hills of 
Cumberland and Westmorland and the 
fells of Lancashire. 















Telephone, Telegrams, “Grand, Excellent Sea Front. 
160, amb Commodious Garage. 
GRA One of the Best and 
Most Up-t “late 
Hotels in the North 
Promenade, of Engla 
MORECAMBE. _ Aivining Gair tints 
p . % i Easy Distance to 
roprietor: J. NELSON YATES Lakes by 
(late of the King’s Arms. Lancaster) Motor Chara 


aha ad ea a 











ELMS HOTEL, 


Ducksbury’s 7 Sare.. 
MORECAMBE. 


Hotel stands in its own Grounds of two acres. 
(Worked in connection with County Hotel, Lancaster.) 


Terms Moderate. 


Tel. 179. Carage and Stabling. 








KENWORTHY'S HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, SOUTHPORT. 


Telephone: 80. Telegrams: “ Kenworthy's, Southport.” 
Near Pier and Lord Street. 
Sunny Aspect. Convenient for 
Golf Links and Entertainments, 


LOUNGE. LIFT. GARAGE SHELTER. 








Turkish, Hydro, Radiant Heat, Electric, etc., 
Baths and Treatment. 
Visitors’ terms (without Treatment), from 42s, 
to 70s. weekly; 7s. to 11s. daily. 







Pro pects. from Manageress or l/r. Kenworthy, 


Southport om 


> 





























on the Lancashire seaboard, is eigh- 
teen miles north of Liverpool. It has 
come to be known as ‘“ England’s 
Seaside Garden City.’’ It is an all- 
the-year-round health and holiday 
resort, and has a resident population 
of about 70,000. The Municipality 
provide a magnificent Military Band, 
which gives outdoor concerts daily in 
the Municipal Gardens for twenty weeks 
commencing about the middle of May. 








KING’S GARDENS AND PROMENADE, SOUTHPORT, | 


Sunnyside Bydro. cra, “iets | | 





t: and Gentlemen, : 
KNOWSLEY ROAD. u First-Class Table. Moderate 
One minute from Promenade. Close to Golf Links. _[] Terms. Week-End Tariff 


Within easy distance of Lord Street and close to the Park. a 





Wer UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. “Oa anal oxen ey 
Sandringham private sore | Scarisbrick Rotel, 
Promenade, facing Marine Park LORD STREET (Opposite Town Hall Gardens). 


and Lake. Near Winter Gardens. 


:: Electric Light. Billiards. :: First-class Family 
TERMS - = _ from 6s. per Day. and Commercial. 


| 
Mrs. EDGAR, Proprietress. Telephone 972 and 974. H. H. PAINE, Manager. 
Lj = 
rst 








Local Branch: 
383-391 
Lord Street, 
SOUTHPORT. 
aS 
555 Branches 


in Town an 
Country. 


You are 
Safe 
in Dealing 
with 








BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 





(Lancashire) Ltd. 
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Blackpool! The seaside! The sweet, 
bright, happy, exhilarating, life-re- 
newing seaside! What a wealth of 
grateful and joyous memories spring 
into being at the sound of the name. 
Bright Breezy Bracing Blackpool. 
The terms in this connection are in- 
terchangeable. Taking the whole of 
the coast line of the two hemispheres, 
Blackpool enjoys the proud distinc- 


a hie eee se 
a ke 


‘ 


being the most famous and 


tion of 
wonderful health and pleasure resort 
in the world. The qualities com- 
manding this honour are unique and 
unassailable. The Borough's history 
and remarkable growth and character ’ ar Ter 7 DOeArT 
furnish impressive evidence of its The Peerless Healithé; Pleasure kesoi ; 
exuberant vitality; the magnificent , 
array of Piers and Promenades and 
Palaces of delight establish the 
superiority of its entertainments; and the studious attention to every public feature associated 
with the enjoyment of the visitor bespeaks a masterly and exemplary spirit of municipal enterprise. 





You are safe in dealing with 
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LOCAL BRANCH: 


14 Market Street, Blackpool. 
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555 Branches in Town and Country 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS (Lancashire) Ltd. 
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ARISE YOU CAN SIT AT THE 
i \! PIANO and Play 
Rae NO tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercises, no scales, sharps, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected | or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever. 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously. 

You play tunes on your very first lesson. 


Over 50,000 people are 
-_ . 
= already playing the 
piano by it 
Playing with taste and skill, charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 
out of life every day, and all because they ventured to try Naunton’s Natior al Music System. They proved 


for themselves that what we claim to be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you also, 


What others have done quickly and well, you also can do with equal spe d and ease. Not one of the 
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50,000 people just mentioned had a better offer given to him or her than that which is given to you now, 
Read carefully through the coupon at the foot of this page and see the promise cor tained in it. If you then have 
a desire to play the pi ino perfectly, send your 1/= with the coupon to- Yi: ay, and in return we will send you our 
** Special No. 1,” cont iining five tunes, which we guarantee you can play. Thus you can judge for 
yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our statements This small outlay will open up the 


de lights of the vast realm of music to you just as it has done for the 50,000 and more peopl rle pa o are already 
playing by it. Never in all your life will you have spent a shilling to better purpose. 


We say for ourselves only what our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 


CLEAR TESTIMONY TO THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR WONDERFUL SYSTEM 





This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons out of ithe From a Composer aie nd. % . think it Al, easy, excellent. 
fifty which comprise the whole System: ‘1 had tried ¢ Any person could understand 
earn under many masters for about nine years, but at la ‘ From many Pupils ot testimony can all be relies inte 
had Qe give it up. I can read a id play by your *vstem one: ** When re your ivertisement I ul ar 
easily es lle seg licen TR foci aie: 1 eg ce pe sr | 

This from a Pupil who hes taken only six lessons I car K are vo 4 Ms ¥ .s ¢: “ 
| ll j t h € ‘ ere whi u » pe 
Play well, and am teaching two of my friends. { e y th 

ore Ly th 
From a Musician who has commenced over 3,000 papules be il Mu ri ‘ 
imp and is as 4 





songs: “‘I consider it the st ingenious inventi It 
connection with music I have ever n s 





From a Proud Mother : *Florrie can play splendidl ‘fous a Pupil who thinks that one good turn p Geoerves 
I can play also. yur system is certainly splendid, another: “‘ 1 am re ng itt friends, and two 
just as easy as you said. , of them are sendi t 3 for thei 


THE ORIGINALS OF THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR LONDON OFFICES AT ANY TIME. 








SPECIAL TRIAL OF FER so 


To Tue Manacer, NAUNTON’S NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, Memortat. Hatt, Faretnvon Sr., Loxpon, EC 
: seing a reader of Tur Quiver, and desiring to test 1 tem, I send herewith postal order for One Shilling. 
in return for which please send me your * Special No rk published at e cont es ee pag ; 
instructions how I can play at the first sitting, also particulars of how I can | e a THOROUGH musician by your 
Course of instruction 

NAME : — 


ADDRES ee ‘ai 
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hae \R BOY AND GIRL FRIENDS, 
I t nth we had a pretty new 
photog { Violet. This month’s mail 
bring f Lena. Iam sure all of you 
l be « 1 | with it. ‘hilip’s has not 
t t perhaps it will come for 
i l till hoping for one of David. 
Our chil getting big now, are they 
t \ a very comforting thought 
especi these war times—to know 
that we having a share in such truly 

Empire-Building 
Do vou re working and saving for 
; r Violet realise, | wonder, that you 
Empit ling all the while? Is there 
better é f work in which we could 
perate 1 thi helping to lift boys 
I I tine irk plac es ot our towns 
nt them, as it were, in the 
yes where beautiful and 
will urround them, and 
eryt to mould them into 
I 1 women? If the 
{ { ms, of our Empire 
and passing on, then 
¢ ill r to do our share, in our 
own liv n aiding other boys and girls 
et all t lvantages necessary. Citizen- 
maki u make citizens, men and 


ls and clean, healthy life 
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—is a grand work. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 


David, Violet, and Lena came) 
and the Farningham Homes (where our little 


(from which 


Philip is) are engaged in this business. They 
each, too, have given their grown-up sons 
to the Army and Navy in this war. And all 
the while they are busy tending little ones 
who, through no fault of their own, would 
otherwise be lacking those things essential 
for growing manhood and womanhood of 
the best kind. 


Advance—not Retreat 
You will follow 


proud as | am of our four growing citizens ; 


me, I’m sure, and be as 


and some of you, perhaps, when you realise 
what our Violet Fund is for, will be keener 
than ever to lend ita hand. We are helping 
in our little way in a magnificent work. We 
to do because it is 
magnificent. 


want more and 
And what you are doing, I 
must is done so beautifully, with 
such sacrifice and love, that I am proud, 
and humble too, at the thought. The word 


keeps coming from one and another, “ We 


more, 


contess, 


must not slacken even in this war time.” 
Indeed we must not. We must advance— 
not retreat. Our Empire is going to want 
citizens more than ever before. And in 


speaking of “ our Empire,” I have in mind 
no thought of aggression or greedy grasping 
of peoples and territory. But we believe 
that the spreading of the freedom of thought 
and action and development for which we 


stand will help to bring about the golden 






















time of peace and love throughout the whole 
world, so that all its peoples may live with 
one another in the spirit of our motto. 
Let us join hands more firmly than before. 
If each helper does his or her level best, then 
Phen 


our Fund will increase, not diminish. 


we shall be able to add to our responsibilities, 
not have to lessen them. 

roing to ask that 
Effort on 
Birthday 


Because of this, I am 


you will again make a Special 


September 4th That is our 
} 


Month—our sixth birthday, you remember. 


Saturday, September 4th, will come in our 


holidays, when most of us will be at home 
just before school or work recommences 
Will you all enter it in your diaries or 
calendars straight away i will say more 
of my ideas another day Will you send 


me yours soon, pl ist 
I must not forget the news of Lena, and 
the letter which has just come from Violet. 


Perhaps you had better have them at once. 


Lena’s Exam. Marks 


[The following note is from the Lady 


Superintendent of the Barnardo girls’ work 


n Canada 


After considerable del I am pleased to be al 
to send you a phot if t yur little prote 
Lena. I am also en ig a clipping showing 
ing ima examination, trom wiht 
that r ry well M 
\ nd Lena ems very 1 
it er, and it ted in all that 
velfare I perior hom ind Lena 
1 \ n ind we are lookin 
ward to a bright fut for her.” 


I know you will appreciate that Lena 
j becoming a _ bonnie, thoughtful — girl 
evidently. Aren't you pleased 


two adopted eirlie 


with your 
From the newspaper 
itting which Mi Taylor was good enough 
to forward, I learn that the examination in 
Division TX. was in 


irithmeti 


sraphy, spelling, and 


iximum mark 





were 450 
Phe first place girl ot 355 mark the 
econd 345 and our Lena, the third, had 
342 You will all | 


Isiit and congrat 


haring in the good 
lations that I ent to 


The latest letter from Violet runs: 
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robin came back from his winter home, but it must 
have gone back again, for I have not seen another 
since then. We are taking up different work jn 
school Ihe arithmetic and grammar are pretty 
difficult, so we have to study them more than others 
We had a concert in our room at school, and it was 





quite a success I was in a dialogue and in thre 
recitations In one I had to have six dolls. I took 
my own, and a few other girls lent me theirs for the 
occasion After it we ud candies, nuts, and apples 
Then we went home Our room was all decorated p 
for the concert » we had to look after the taking 
down and folding away We have formed a club 
alled the Pupil Progressive Clul I am secr 

tary of it It is to help us in our wavs, manner 

and acts In the spring those who want to have a 
zarden in t wwn home will be helped with it by 
the teacher Isn't this war terribk Mr has 
ilready gone ind now is on the ocean Limes a 

pretty hard for the unfortunate ones who are out of 
work rhe price of things has gone up considerabl 

Our httlhe Doris has two teeth, with another neat 

up She is t ibled with them a lot, and sometimes 
she is quite peevisl She was not at all well to-da 

Supper is almost ready, so wishing all my Ovtver 
Companion Ieee I remain, your Companion, 


Viovet Lirruts 

Mr. is Violet’s kind foster-father and 
Baby Doris’s father. We shall be 
him God-speed on his bit of work for the 


wishing 


Empire. You will all often remember Violet 


and her family circle—won’'t you when 
you are thinking of those to whom the war 
I must 


come so very Close, 


anxieties have 
ask her to tell us more about that club. 
** How I am Trying to Serve” 

Before we read our ordinary mail, you 
will like to hear this competition result. I 


Probably 


the majority of you were too busy to write 


was hoping for 


nany more papers 
rhe foreign papers have still to come I am 
awarding the prizes to FLEUR-DE-LIs (age 15; 
Hunts) and GWyNNETH (age 158 Kent 
given to 


\berdeen 


mention 


Camb ISLE OF SKYI 


Especial 
ICH DIEN 
hire and ENDEAVOUR (Glasgow 

These, | 


spirit of my uggestion 


think, have really caught th 


I am a il not cdot i is I & 
! t Wil | nd w I ist 
| ible to ta mination \ wil I has 
no time toon ima i 1 in 
thor Nevert I 1 doin y best 

‘When the war first broke it. vou will remembe 
that man be il fled from Belgium and t 
refuge in England Man t t I ul ver the 





htdresses 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


















ind relations who are fighting, terribly, but they also think it is in a righteous cause. 
pirits try to keep a good rhere are mothers and young children in Germany 
en One of our girls lives in now who are in great trouble because of the want 
ve heat it bombs have been and suffering brought about by the war, but I like 
ing she atraid the Germans to feel that they are brave and smiling, like our 
ndon and injure her parents English and Belgian mothers. One can help these 
tell her, there are so many poor mothers by one’s prayers, for it is certainly no 
Lond ind its suburbs that fault of theirs that their Government brought about 
lity that they would this terrible war, 
“ Apart from giving money and making warm 
in, peopl ilwavs said that clothes and things for wat sufferers, I think there is 
ince of winning, because no better way of helping than by prayer and by 
n I ind speaking helpful, hopeful words to 
nted out to those who are apt to lose faith 
1 it me “ If this is printed in Tue Quiver 
n Ww make I sincerely hope it will prove helpful 
to some of the readers and Com- 
f ri pe panions.—GwWYNNETH.” 
in I wavs 
ep that *““My DEAR ALtson,—I feel I am 
Kaggerated and doing so very little for our nation 
I tell people, I during this sad time of war. Of 
1 t ( man course I am knitting for the soldiers 
now n tter When the troops were here in the 
in summer, I gave a few of them some 
ld hold apples. The village people were 
1 danger, al asked to do some washing for the 
ns that the, soldiers who were camping out near 
maimes the village, so I helped my mother 
mil take some of it round to their 
un- houses, and fetch it; I also 
to go helped to mend the things 
I which required mending. One 
I shall day I filled some _ soldiers’ 
dw } water-cans. I sent a small 
i doin donation to Princess Mary’s 
Fund. 
id ‘I darken my window at 
s night, so that the light will 
but be no guide for German air- 
t craft. I am denying myself 
t sugar in coffee, but I do not 
suppose that is helping the 
I nation I am praying for 
our country, and I think 
| I that is a very great help. I 
i am trying to help by 
S, going about my daily tasks 
ng a as usual, and not to feel 
.— alarmed by the German 
threats to invade our be- 
loved land. I think I am 
rH’s serving when I put my 
confidence in those in 
authority and feel sure 
ne of victory I endeavour 
< to purchase only British- 
| made goods or those made 
by our Allies My new 
bievele tyres are British 
t , made I try to submit 
The Latest Portrait of Lena. pcre Peay apne 
such as having to go 
round a farther way—as 
t pkeey I have a by-read near our house is made in such a dreadful 
ind knittin fwhi I state by the military, so that it is not fit for cycling 
ive not much else the additional military traffic (including runaway 
t be very patient t horses), also darkened streets in the evenings. I am 
t * grumble ind not writing poetry about the war that might annoy 
e¢ are people, lots mv friends. I cannot do great things, but I am trying 
dread and t r ot to ‘do little things as though they were great things,’ 
ie very Worrs ind * Thev also serve who only stand and wait.’—With 
talk almost t tel love, Lremain, your loving Companion, Icu pIEN.” 
t quite Faith ts 
ind one can only “When I saw this competition in the March 
n mad carnesth S Ouvrver, | asked mvself what 1 was doing to serve, 
| | ve tried ind really I feel that I am doing very, very littl 
non. One cannot However, | know vou always like to hear even about 
fiering 1 t the little things, so | decided to write, 








* Well, in the first place I am trying to remember 
something I heard several months ago. Just a few 
weeks after the beginning of the war, mother and I 
went to visit a dear old lady who used to be mother’s 
Sunday School teacher, and who always seems to 
] something comforting to say. We were, of 
», discussing the war, and our friend seemed at 
irst to be depressed, like most people, but before 
long a peaceful look came over her face, and she said, 
in her sweet voice, ‘ Well, my dears, our Heavenly 
Father knows all about it, and no doubt He will set 
everything right in His good time.’ It is very hard 
to remember that sometimes, isn’t it? But I am 
trying to combine that thought with my favourite 
motto, ‘Smile awhile, and while vou smile another 
siniles, and soon there’s miles and miles of smiles, 
and life’s worth while because you smile.’ Even 
the two strong fortifications are not always enough 
when bad news comes. ® 

Our own City Territorials are at the Front now, 
and of course there are dozens of our friends among 
them, including many from our University. The 
battalion of one of our Highland regiments which 
my brother has joined is being sent out in drafts, 
and he may have to go at any time now. It does 
make one anxious—doesn't it although it is much, 
much harder for those whose dear ones are already 
on the battlefield. 

“There is always plenty to do in the way of knit- 
ting, and as we have already had several thousand 
wounded in our city, there are always many hospitals 
to visit. Several of our schools are hospitals, and 
nearly every week we see in the newspapers, * Another 
100 wounded arrive in It is so sad to see 
them, and the pity of it is that so many of them are 
mere boys. But how they try to be cheerful! It 
makes one admire their sa@rifices so much more 
when one sees their brave resignation.—Your affec- 
tionate Companion, IsLE oF SKYE.” 


i 
( irsé¢ 
tT 


“ During the time when the first of the Belgian 
refugees landed in Glasgow, we kept three of them 
for a fortnight until there was a place settled for 
them. Fortunately, the lady was able to under- 
stand French, and I did my best to make use of all 
the French I had at my command. I can assure 
you, Alison, it was no easy task, as I had never 
looked at a French book for more than three years. 
But it is really wonderful what a willing heart can 
do. I took them to different parts of the city to 
amuse them, for they did not even know whether 
they were in Scotland or England when they first 
arrived. So, you see, I not only taught them a 
great deal, but learned as much myself at the same 
time of the habits and customs of the Belgian people. 

When they left us I got time to knit some com- 


S 
forts for the soldiers. Although I was never idle 
while they were with us, still I had not much time 
to myself, as I had to act interpreter all the time 
I sent off a few pairs of knitted slippers stuffed with 
Sweets, handkerchiels, and soap 
Then we had Flag Days almost every Saturday 








for vhile, and I had t nomise with my pocket 
I I which metimes forgoing my 
Saturda weet it was nothing compared to 
the feelir f satisfaction ich It gave me to know 
that I had done ttle best to help our gallant 
Allies. Later I hel to knit mits for the sailors. 
But I think what k r busiest was baking 
Puesday being a half-day with me, I devoted it 
to baking and sending vay parcels to our boy 
nds who have joined the different regiments 


ead 

Some are stationed in England and a few in Scot- 
land During the dull, wet weather about Christ- 
mas, when everything was so dreary, it was a wel- 
me surprise to receive a parcel of * goodies’ with 
" eery note, so I was told Some of them declared 
t even aletter kept their hearts up, and I am sure 
f them will be ( n need of all the cheering 

they can get.— Yours allectionately, ENDEAVOUR.” 
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In the Junior Competition the prize goes 
to KATHLEEN THOMPSON (age Ir; Cumber- 
land). She had written out fifty-six Bible 
verses on “ Peace.”” ‘‘ The text I like best,” 
she tells me, ‘is ‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, etc.’ ’’—this was put first—‘ be- 
cause you have the honour of being made 
the children of God if you try to make peace, 
And Jesus’s own 
sayings.” 

By the way, in all future competitions 
members may, if they choose, use a pseudo- 
nym, as in the last But full name, 
must always be written 


because it was one of 


one, 
address, and age 


on the paper also. 


Now for that Letter Box 

I am always glad when I can cross off 
any names that I have put (mentally) on 
the ‘‘ Lost, Stolen, or Strayed”’ list. And 
it was very pleasant to hear again from 
Nans!i and Enip FEL1Ix (Warwickshire), 

Nansi says: 

“Myranwy wishes me to ask if she may join the 
‘Corner’; we are sorry we have no coupon here to 
send, but when we get home we will send it to you.” 

As you'll guess, I sent Myfanwy a messagé 
of welcome. We are glad to have her as 
a Companion, and I am watching for a 
letter. 

This is Enid’s letter: 

“My pEAR ALIson,—You will be surprised to 
hear that we are staying at the above (Colwyn Bay), 
as Myfanwy and I have had the measles. I hope 
you will forgive us for not writing for such a long, 
long time. I ‘think Colwyn Bay is lovely. Have 
you ever been here? The other day we went for 
a walk with a grown-up friend to a place called 
Blackberry Mountain, and we got quite a lot of 
catkins. We saw a squirrel, and I found a nut. 
There are only a few primroses out now. There are 
a lot of soldiers here—I think there are 4,000; there 
are some billeted next door, and they keep playing 
the piano with one finger. We were so sorry we 
could not do anything for Special Effort Day. Please 


find 1s. in stamp With much love from yours 


truly, Entp Feix 

We hope Enid and Myfanwy have quite 
recovered from the attack of measles. I 
should like to ‘ grown-up 
friend ”’ for that walk. 
have any of you ever watched those living 
in Regent’s Park, London? I had an after- 
noon there early in the spring with friends. 
We stayed at various points to take in the 
beauty of the thousands and thousands of 
crocuses that were blossoming on the grass. 
among us in preference. 


have been the 
Talking of squirrels, 


There were rival 
I liked the blue and the white ones together 
better than the patches of yellow ; others 


in Our cosy party stood for the yellow. All 
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The King’s Example 















Barley Water should always be made from B 





Robinson’s : 
“Patent” Barley’ 


Recipe with every tin. 
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There is nothing : 4 . 
cheap about the 
Nesta except the 
price. A4 ft. 6 in. 
by 6 ft. 3 in. 
Mattress from 


52/6 
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is SPRING MATTRESSES 





NESTA 





We are made on a patented principle 
( by which each of the springs 
(there are over I,o in the **x”’ 

quality) are vered with a 


cotton braid and are lashed to- 
gether in such a way that every 
one supports its neighbour. It 
is imposs ble tora spring to get 
out of position, and a NESTA 
Mattress will therefore retain its 
**springiness’"’ until the end. 
It will last a lifetime, and is 
consequently the best and cheap- 
est on the market. Made in 6 
qualities and ail sizes, and can 
be obtained from any house 
furnisher. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


NESTA, LTD., 














SELL YOUR COLD 


OR YOUR HEADACHE 
FOR A SHILLING 


by getting one of 










DR. MACKENZIE? Ss 


SMELLING BOTTLES. 

1 Cares Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay 
Fever, Headache, Dizziness, Faintness. 

ster nists and stores, pr © 1») 0r post free 


TRY | a 


Dr a s Laboratories, Castle 8t., Reading 
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Estab. 


Mark. 1847. 





To those suffering from BOILS, ABSCESSES, PILES, 
FISTULA, Fatty or Cystic TUMOURS, POISONED 
WOUNDS, or SKIN DISEASES, there is Nature's remedy in 


BURGESS’ 
LION OINTMENT 


It brings all the morbid matter to the surface, avi heals 
from underneath not closing up to break out again. For that 
reason it is THE remedy for VARICOSE ULCERS. Of a! 
Chemists, from 7}d., 1s. 1}d., ete. Advice gratis on describing 
case to EL BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London. 

Send Id. stamp for Sample, Colonies, 24. 











C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lt0. 
GIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 












SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warenouse: 124 NEWCATE STREIT, LONDON 





IT MUST NOT BE FORGOTTEN 


that hands, however naturally beautiful, will coarsen “1! a 











exposure to the air. Modern sports have a tend 
to rob the hands of their delicacy unless prop car 
is exercised to preserve their natural charm, The most 
reliable and delightful preparation for this purpose 6 
Ess-Viotto,” which not only whitens the hands but 
makes them exquisitely soft also ‘It is perfumed wit 
violet so natural that it is like a lovely bunch of te 
fresh flowers. ned Viotto ” uite free trom Me 
tickiness that so usually accompanies a preparatic 
this description, and leaves the hands ims te: id as smooth 
as velvet it ranks amid other delightful exam] ples of 
Messrs. Courvoisier's well-known productions, and my 


procured from all chemists and stores at 1/-, 2/*, an@ 4 


ed 
per bottle. Wholesale, H. Bronniey and Co., Limited 
Acton Vale, W 
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e lov i. Then we were attracted 
col i father and his lictle girl 
f quirrel After that we 
ers In Various parts of the 
rk | magined they could get oO 
nd quickly lic 
hop, skip i a 
ecured a nut out 
i tT were not thrown 
turl ro even dived 
t paper ba ful ft pea 
ed helter-skeiter bacl 
nder or on a tree, oO 
Tae | One nut den 
k again for anoth 
the fascinating ime 
not wait longer to 
Companions who « not 
Park juirrels s i 
k to see them They ai 


IKilhecrankie Pass, or in 
Chilterns 
pe bears a Scottish post- 


a letter from our loyal 


VALENTINI \berdeen 
t sec t i \ 
It m tt 
that tar-ditstant per l 
t n as usual Dont 
t war t vea I s i 
| ‘ i\ been a time 
phra is * Be in 
n Viet i | n 
I vel nea l 
Kiitles int t t ! 
I vor wit t i I 
wa F 1 t me i 
i Lena and Violet 
I m to l tting on 
re t "a Stolen 


erself or someone in het 
friend well, the Scot 
true to his fine tradition in 
But even our pride in 

p our heartache at thei 


COMPANIONSHIP 





PAGES 














these sad tim i suppose you have dear ones 
the Front I think it is very hard for us to realise 
w te ble it all i we are so tar away, and almost 
verything 1s going on just the same her I sup- 
se it Is just as well We know quite a number ot 
voung tellows w ire training at B , and also 
ome who are in Egypt. Helping the Belgian refugees 
must be quite a problem to you allin England. | rs 
seems t eave sad lot, does it not Ou es- 
i has been he ng im some patri neerts 
We are spendin ur holidays at i kK is 
t il I} ea lovely, and at the back of Bla 
IX t till et and bushv, but I an traid It 
vill t be | that long, as it is so near Mel 
n l 1 W ud very trving weathe This 
rni vhen mother and | t up, it was t 
id dust One of dreaded north winds wa 
n f You would not like Me n 
ry mu ved ona t, dusty, north-wind 
da \ it 12 the nd turned round 
\ nd t I me up! Mt n 
nN t id and I w nf the It n 
The waves ne knocked us ov It began to 
I nd 1 t is ve nd quite cool Mel- 
1 i i vel changeal I was so 
ised t la t e Companions’ Sy ul 
kt : I 1 splen nd is it not grand 
to think n ldre is now making his way 
n the world I am set mv littl earnings, 
t very 0 love nd I do wish you a happy 


al Your ving friend, E1LeEEN NELSON 


\nother Australian correspondent is JACK 
WILKEY 


Dear ALts his time I write I hav lot 
tothank y t I t el Gu n isSal mbel 
second, for the lovely 1 e | received I enjoved 
I ling it. Only the ot day I received a prize 
bv the same autho 1 am on holidays now I 

ent to Manly last week t is the best seaside pla 
we have; the day I went down, there were hundreds 
ind hundreds of people in t t. I am enclosing 
s.in stamps for your Children’s Fund.—Wishing you 
ind them eve in the ming vear, | am, 


urs sincerelv, JAcK WILKEY 


IRENE PHILLU who wrote the next 
letter, is one of our newer members Perhaps 
she does not know that we paid the emigra 
tion expense of #10 lor cas h of our three 
Barnardo — protég Violet David and 


Lena And ever ince thev went out, 
Irene, we have paid for each the sum of 
{13 vearly for their boarding-out charges in 
Canada We are delighted to have another 
helper in Irene, though she must be an ex- 
ceedingly bu person already. But I find 
as many others do, that it is the busiest folk, 
generally speaking, who can be most relied 
on for the extra bit of service one sometimes 


requires 


My DEA ALIso» I am enclosing a P.O. tor 
1s. for the Fund It is the first money I hay een 
ible to send, but it ll not be the last We break 

t , t don't expect I shall 


l 
et 


3 So ee 





to send al from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
We have sent a girl already. It costs 

i a bov or girl. So altogether we are 
it school, wit ir ordinary lessons as 





With love from IRENE PHILLIPS 


Mary Jack (Midlothian) sent me the 


f wing interesting notes: 
DEAR ALISON, I was very pleased to see in 
] OvIvER that David is earning his own living 


Is it not splendid that we have been able to help 
n? Perhaps I ¢ say ‘ you,’ as I have 
1 ry littl We h been very busy with 
exams. in school, but they are quite finished now, 
nd everyone has heaved a big sigh of relief, but I 
cannot say » of satisfaction. I came out top in 











geography this time In nearly every exam. I 
was s¢ nd, but this time I have attained what I 
worked for The Easter holidays began on Thursday, 
nd we are going to Corstorphin This is a pretty 
little place a short distance from Edinburgh rhe 
parish church was built in the fifteenth century, 
nd the roof of the church is made of stone. I have 
never been inside, but I understand that it is as 


nt as the outside When last I visited Cor- 
storphine I happened to be reading R. L. Steven- 
son's ‘ Kidnapped.” Feeling rather interested in 
David Balfour's exploits, I decided to visit the spot 
where he parted from Alan Breck, namely, ‘ Rest and 
Be Thankful.’ After a pretty stiff climb I reached 
é mit of the hill, and lo, what a beautiful sight 
The long blue line of the Forth on the 
and on the other the Pentland slopes, 
veiled in a grey mist, while Edinburgh's 
juaint roofs lay placid in the morning sunshine 
Alas for David Balfour and Alan Breck! my interest 
I em was quite forgotten, and I returned home 
e clouds. During the same visit to Corstor- 
phine my father took me to Queensferry in order to 
see 1e Forth Bridge near at hand, and to see the 
Hawes Inn (another place of interest in * Kidnapped °) 
We were not allowed near the bridge, however, as 
I f the hospital ships had come in, and the 
wounded were being brought ashore. . . . There were 
man ther things I could write about Corstor- 














I think Jean Best’s magazine must be splendid 
to support the Violet Fund so well If you would 





see mine, I will send you a copy Its appear- 
somewhat irregula when my contri- 
ive a working spasm does it appeal It i 


THE QUIVER 


called ‘ The Thistle,’ and the P.O 2s. 6d. which 
I am sending was gained by its cir ition. I think 
Lena looks a very nice little girl, and I would like 
very much to help her. As illnes t evented 
me, I was not able to do anything t t Special 
Effort Day Now, dear Alison, [1 finis With 
love to the other Companions and f 


Yes, Mary, I shall look at “‘ The Thistle 
with much interest if you will allow me to 
have a copy. How many editors have we 
now ? JEAN and ApAH and ISABEL and 
Mary—these come at once to mind. Are 
there others ? Yes—there is GIRLIE Bupp, 
with ‘‘ The Sunbeam.” <Any others? All 
are doing an excellent service, both by their 
earnings and by the interest they create in 
widening circles of readers. 

I am sending Mary the Senior Letter 
Prize for this month. 


This is from a new Compani r whom 


I ask a welcome: 





“Dear Atson,—It is with int t that I have 
been reading the Companionship l’ages of Tut 
Quiver, and I would lke very 1 to become 
a member, so would you pleas t m1 With 
kind regards, vours sincerely, GLA M. JOHNSON 


3arbados) 


GLADyYs will perhaps write again soon and 
tell me how old she is; also something of 
her interests and surroundings 

Kitty WILLERS has introduced E sie M. 
SMITH (age 15; Cambridgeshire) to us. This 
is part of Elsie’s letter : 


*My pear ALtson,—My friend just written 


to me about your Corner, and I am anxious to jom 
I am away at boarding school. W ive fine times 
here rhis afternoon we watched a1 tary funeral 
It was that of the last surviv Birkenhead 
disaster of 1552 Last Monday w t out for our 
walk after breakfast and met a d { cattle. 


Their keeper waved his arms fran illy, and we 
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“THE QUIVER” COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS 


he following is our account from January 


ist to March 31st, 1915: 
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ZEPTO Makes Pearly Teeth 
h are still sound, and what a 


Our teet! 
blessing at our Periodically we 


age. 


use a Zepto Pencil after we have 

cleansed our teeth in the usual way. 
Zepto removes Tartar that yourtooth- 
brush never reaches. It prevents decay 
—and consequent unpleasant breath. 
You will be delighted to see how 
pearly white Zeptocan keep your teeth. 


ZEPTO, the ANTISEPTIC TARTAR REMOVER 


Lasts many months — costs but 9d. 
Use it alwavs for dental plates. 


Of all Chemists 
Thos. CHRISTY & CO. 


ind Stores, or post free from 
6 Old Swan Lane, Londun, E.C, 

















POCKET 
HAND‘ 


sand laundry 


PAPER 


y woe gg ~~ > inly for colds and illness 
0, 1s. “SIL. | Ereron 50, 7Ad. 


“TOINOCO Benecenepiar co., 





Ltd.” $3 Clerkenwell a. » London, £.C. (U.K. Postage lid) 
—_—_—_ -~ —~—_—_ 


KEATING’S 
POWDER 














Sites ene 
TINS 34 64 Is-BELLOWS 9¢. 
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FRESH Milk is vital 
to baby’s well-being 


[F a proper supply of healthy mother’s 
milk is not forthcoming, fresh cow's 


SINHA MIM WH 


SX 


milk, to which Mellin’s Food has 
been added, is the next best thing— 
because Mellin’s Food humanises 
the fresh cow’s milk whilst pre- 
serving ‘hose valuable qualities which 
only fresh milk offers. 





WSS 


SRR 


*Mellin’s’ for all ages 





iy 

on With Mellin’'s Food, cow’s milk can be 
7 onesie modified to suit the requirements of 
Y from birth, and through every stage 
Ss of babyhood Mellin’s Food provides just those 
$% substances which ensure the full, healthy, 
Y and well-balanced development of the child. 
ie A Doctor writes :—"'! prescribe Mellin's 

ee Food largely, and find that made up with 

5% fresh cow's milk it is far superior to foods 

Yy made with water only 

% Give ‘ Mellin’s' and Watch Your Baby Thrive 
iy 

% 


NIN 


Y, 
YG 
UY, 
7% MAKES FRESH COW’S MILK LIKE MOTHER’S MILK 
%y ' , 

A Sample fM t Fon and valuabl 
Hi FREE i een k ft t —“biow t Feed the 

| I y —will be se tree ni 
uy 
4 A:dress: $ e Dept., : 
og MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD, PECKHAM, LONDON, SE 
NEA ACA AC ALAC ALA ALAS AL AA AAALAC 
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Why is Antexema so extraordi: 
1ot only cures the worst cases, but 
eczema, rash, pimple, 
grown in popularity for thirty vears 
remedy acts very rapidly 
itching, burning pain, and in a 
gone, never again to return. 








Antexema is the cnly sur- Antexema proved its power to cure 
cure for eczema. 





or chafed skin, bad legs, bad hands, 
pimply skin conditions quickly yield 


Trial bottle at once, and 


DD ur duty to your skin and get At 
Also of Boots Cash Chemists, 
Whiteley’s, P arke limot! Wi 
at 1. and 2s. gd., or post free, 1 - 


Lond N.W. Also in India, Australasia 





for 1 1 en t ree n 
Name 


Addvess .... 








Always use Antexema for 
skin ailments of children. QUIVER, J 


iarily popular as a 


or disfigurement. 
Then, agai 
both in relieving 
urprisin 
Thousands ot former sufferers have sent let 
grateful thanks for what Antexema has 


1ents, and all else had utterly failed. 
Antexema is not a quack nostrum, but is prepared from a physician's 
tion, and its therapeutic value is indisputable. Eczema, 


tart your cure, 


texema t 


absolutely clears the skin of every tra 


[That's why Antexema has 


1, this famous Brit 
and curing 
} 


done for them. lime atter 


cin illnesses atter doctor h 


_Sign this Form 


The Free 


skin remedy Becau 


The first touch er 

gly short time your skin trouble 

ers of 
\ 
































Eczema & Pimples 


are for ever ended by Antexema. 
Trial bottle offered below starts your cure. 


prescrip- 
rashes, rough, chapped 
and all other irritated, sore, broken, 

to this wonderful remedy. Get your 








Vaseline 


sa reliable family friend of good standing, and n 
VASELINE” in some form or ar 
n affections—for relieving K matism and Neuralgia— 

a **VASELINE”’ preparation for all these—and 


h more. You should never be without these 


‘ VASELINE” Specialities :— 
VASELINE VASELINE 









there 1S 


YELLOW POMADE 
I : reguiar grade, which Delicately perfumed, especially 
ver the adapted for toilet purposes and as 

rid a dressing for the hair 
Bot Zd., 6d., and 10d. Bottles ... 3d., 6d., and 104. 

VASELINE 
WHITE 
fined, very delicate. Bottles 6d.. 10d... and 1/6 











ADVICE. For your own safety and satisfaction, always buy 
Vaseline” in Chesebrough Co.'s own original bottles. 
If not obtai , any articles of the value of 1]- and upwards wall be 


ent Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal 
Order or stamps. Descriptive Booklet, with complete list ef * VASELINE" 
preparations, and containing many household hints, post free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 


home medicine « 
ther. For giving beautiiul complexions—for healing all 








The 
Every-day 
Need 


pboard should be without 


BOUGH 
x oleae 
f va se 4i rt e 


om, S 
<a ROL EU» Ses 


abs alas Dist alals 4 


aselings 


ROL EUM 
St y remedy for Bul 
Ste a] se Hemore h ; hed = 
Roy, relieve Cough.“ e 
Date wel manuracturis 
Pa ORK, U-® 
Ag Sie, 5 tos) ‘55% mie’ oF 
































“ gate because one them was me letters, cards, and flowers, but are not 
. were In was verv muddy, an 

the tops of my boot I thinl mentioned here, accept my thanks? Our 

try and help you all I Pages are very full this month. I am so 

as I write tiicse notes, that glad to have all your communications and 

Kitty and Elsie will be affectionate thoughts 
° 
ser to each other because A fair June to you 
ial interest all Your Companion ° 
\"\ Companions who have sent and friend, 
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CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 








of 
THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
All of a Piece 
| even guess the extent t ringing cheers which proc! another vic- 
ater can hammer out tory for us. Yes 4 
ry f the precious metal if Our wome! God bl n !—are con 
there would be enough to tent to be called weak the thunder 
or only sufficient to adorn of battle is around the dloes not their 
quite prepared to be trength lie in their ve kness ? They 
nt am | on the matte! have hearts—big hear t most of them 
me in casting a pebble on and when the heart is enlisted in any 
ul ge mething of how cause, help, sure help, is d to flow in 
| spread cascades from it Ask the 1 t the front 
h thir at times on see how they managed t pull through the 
— v blazoned everywhere bitter winter in the tren will they speak 
( intry need \ But of the guns, the kee i msummate 
We ] 1 C trategy Perhaps, b | very certain 
t win, or all it our they will first of all speak peak with 
e wrought f : softened eve al t women had 
t B f A ly done for them—the w t came from 
eve nelt their knitt rk, tl bt tters they 
facat wrote, th mudd : r good stutt 
ke il in with which ‘ vcd « them All of 
‘ he \\ t1 prece 
rv want So we k | the ma 
) the womatr t us im the 
e incl f the mur of outcome 
For we are good oO war must 
\ tl ve ma t i n wl ive cd 











I tt the face of the earth, vet when 
we f burly man kicking a little child 
we f ankrupt of words and must express 


ourselves by what George Macdonald called 


th ter ommandments of our clutched 
f And when we find a bully tram] 
ling, ravaging, robbing and slaying a harm- 
less, inoffensive little nation like Belgium, 
tearing t scraps the most solemn vows 
ever penned, then we feel it is time the 
bully s ld be battered down, and we 
i tively spring to d \s we shall! 
It just here we see the power and spread- 
1! little seed—t! instinct of no- 
b by sympa \ i svmpath 
It s no great ett t 1tog mé 
‘ I th the 1 1 the market 
‘ f afflicted « L ve sp 
< ul cl the 1 ol 
t If they « tl t ar build 
1 t t l issuredly\ 
t Ss ‘ e oi til they too con 
e sweep of wl King and Countt 
I without s ik dependents 
t rander character of our race could nevet 
| 


In an interesting letter from Wales a iady 





in this month’s budget. Her heart 
4 I it to weal | friendless children 
So far s ’ 1 but if that had been all it 

e been mere s mentalism. But 
D in-like he tethers the moral to 
t she e wet meet 

ris in 1] ! so that we ¢ 





I sand poo! 

tt ) ‘ nde 

t tog Soh | 

I i isk I 

memb te his or het 

" { 

east roi 

4 tir } 1] 

tl hall 
pi ture-l ¢, ribbon, or 

De As ¢ | it it, ** We all 

have lette fror our numerou 


ld a little wait 


the big world 





THE QUIVER 


This comes in the range of everyone, no 
matter where lving, how circumstanced, 
of what sex or age And the only fee is Is., 
just enough to meet expenses and the beau- 
tiful membership-card for framing 

All particulars may be had for a stamp 
from Sir John WNirk, J.P., Director and 
Secretary, Ragged School Union, 32 John 
Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.¢ 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss App! 
Miss A. Bavles, Ipswich, Suffolk ; Miss H. Bowley, 
Market Harboro’, Leicester ; Miss Brit e, Highgate, 


ton, 4 vdon, Surrey 


London, N.; Mrs., Mr. Gerald, Mi Ida M., and 
Mast Leslie C. Bence-Smith, Eltham, 5.1 
Miss Mildred A. Carr, B Somers¢ I Magg 
Carter, Market Harboro’, Leicester Miss Annie A 
Chandler, Cat irt, Glasgow ; Miss Edi E. Chat 
Mission Circle), Central Halls, Rk le Island 
Miss Mabel N Cla Glanmire, ¢ ( Miss A 


Clark, Market Ha ro’, Leicester; M1 Annie | 


i liss (¢ Ealing, London, W 

Mi *.. K. Dick Parkstone, D t 

Miss M. Emery, Brampton, Huntingdon ; Miss May 
i Erskin B k roug ( Fermana 
Miss Dorothy E. Everard, Birstall Hi Leicester 


Dartmouth, De 


Maritzburg, South Atri 

Dennistoun, ¢ y 
Ethel G. Heath, Bromley, Kent; Miss E. M. H 
London, W.C.; Mi H ‘ Water! near Liv 


ria Milss 


Paroa, New Z nd; Miss 
1 S. Wales; Mr. H. N. Jones, 
idilo, S. Wales; Miss Winnie Jordan, Ealing 
lon, W.; Mis Jossaume, Brampton, Hun- 


M Yew 1, Je Channel I ul 
M E. I Stoneh G 
1 Mi 
Miss Ethel Rawlit Fuebrook, | 1; Miss 


\ Abel Si ( ton, Le tet Miss Els 
S St. Ives, Hunt M H.C. Sq Elt 
S.1 \I St Pollo} lds, N.I 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


ees Ft 




















Magnificent Twin-Screw Steamers 


“*M ISSANABIE a 
“ME TAGAMA.” 


Fast Luxurious Service from Liverpool to Canada. 
MODERATE PRICES. Special care taken of women and children passengers. 


Direct Rail connections with all parts of Canada and the United Siates. 
In addition to the Missanabie and Metagama another two new Steamers are now building. 


I Rates, Passages, and further informat 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
$7.88 King Willine Street, E.c. | LONDON. 


Or Local Agents everywhere. 
















































THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the stamp of Public approval for 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT | F 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


THERE is no simpler, safer or more agreeable aperient which will, by 





natural means, get rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing 
the spirits or lowering the vitality 
iT IS VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 


Errors in Diet—Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
ong ty - Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 
Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 
Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 
It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural 
Health-giving Agent 


PLEASANT.COOLING. — 


aaeer une It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children. 
; The best of all household remedies at all times. 


: & INVICORATINCG. : : 
7 7 Gentie a ] ile n its action, it es I if caus i ping or 
be teh 2/9 2 weaknes Always keep it in the house or in your travelling bag 
2 ‘ | 
ae ~ aw Vie in readiness for emergencies. 
Ye, a c . 
hl Sh S— Anat PREPARED ONLY BY 
~ a > 5 ~ 


a eee =U. O. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E. 
— o- Z 


shut 6a.) woert 
os 


Solid by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid. 























Head Ointment 


Kills all Nits N: 
and Vermin 
in the Hair. 


\ Rankio & Ce., Kilmarnock. ‘Yy( 

















EBatablished ower 100 years 


OME or HOSPITAL DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
a one Mn RED 


pecial care is taken in every process 

f the manufacture, and th: Marple ; f 

tat 1 every sheet is a guarantee of AY HE E 
reliability 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 





























